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EDITORIAL, 


The present number is devoted to a Mén historical work, already edited 
by Schmidt—Slapat Rijawan Datow Smit Roi, re-edited, with text, notes 
and translation, by Mr. R, Halliday, Corresponding Member of our Society. 
‘The translator needs no introduction to our readers; but some may not be 
aware that this publication almost coincides with the appearance of Mr. 
Halliday’s long awaited Mén-English Diétionary. This fine work, produced 
in a lavish manner by the Siam Society, aided, it appears, by the generosity 
of the Paklat Press, Bangkok, will come under review later in our Journal. 
Meantime a short preliminary notice of it seems desirable, for it is a work 
that all serious students of the literatures of Burma will obviously require. 
For more than twenty years readers of Talaing have had little but Stevens’ 
second edition of Haswell’s “Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the 
Peguan Language ” to rely on, in which the Vocabulary fills some 265 pages. 
‘The corresponding number of pages in Mr. Halliday’s dictionary is 489, 
and the page is larger; so that it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say 
that the work is twice as long, It is supplemented by an Appendix of 23 pp. 
containing a “Short English—Mén Vocabulary,” and a grammatical intro- 
duction of some 30 pages. 

‘The appearance of this work, we hope, will mark a definite revival of 
Talaing studies in Burma, Hitherto the difficulty of worrying out the 
sense of a Talaing work has been enough to daunt all but the most strenuous 
researchers; for not merely are our dictionaries inadequate, but even the 
Talaings themselves appear to have lost touch with their older literature, and 
the student has been thrown largely upon his own resources. Mr. Halliday 
would probably be the first to admit that his dictionary is still far from 
being exhaustive, for extant Talaing literature is much vaster than is gene- 
rally supposed. Still we have now a dictionary to which we may turn with 
a good prospect of finding the word we seek; and Mr. Halliday’s labours 
‘on Modern Talaing, supplemented by Mr. Blagden’s work on the old and 
mediaeval inscriptions, will have saved this ancient literature, if not from 
dying, at least from being forgotten, 

‘Members of the Burma Research Society, we feel sure, will join us in 
congratulating both the author, and the Siam Society, on this most notable 
publication. A limited number of copies, we hear, are on sale at the 
‘American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, at Rs 18/- per copy. 

We are informed that the Government of Burma is publishing a Talaing 
work, “ Lik Smit Asah, ” edited and translated by Mr. Halliday." This is a 
poetical work giving the romantic story of the young prince who became 
the third king of Pegu. Incidentally the story of the founding of Pegu is 
told, and there is also an account of a subsequent invasion from India. A 
good deal is imaginative, and, the author being a monk, the religious lesson 
is always pointed. Mr, Halliday’s scholarly edition makes a handy volume 
of 249 pages, comprising text, translation, notes and vocabulary. 

+ While this namber was in the press the work has appeared. It is on sale at the 
“American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, at Rs. 3 per copy. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This work was first brought to the notice of foreign students generally 
by the publication of Buch des Rajawai, Der Kénigsgeschichte, by P. W. 
Schmidt, at Vienna in 1906, Mr. C, O. Blagden of London, through the 
medium of whom the manuscript was furnished and help in interpretation 
given, afterwards made a translation of Schmidt’s German with many emen- 
dations of the text and the interpretation, but it was never published. 

‘The circumstances which led to the proposal to publish the work in the 
Journal of the Burma Research Society are these. On examining a palm 
leaf copy of a work recently acquired by the Bernard Free Library, I found 
that though it was a copy of the work edited and translated by Schmidt, it 
was very imperfect. I pointed out the defects to the Hon, Librarian, and 
advised that instead of having it copied as it stood, that a better text should 
be sought. I also suggested to Mr. Luce, Hon, Editor of the Burma 
Research Society's Journal, that the text should be edited and printed with 
a translation, Mr, Luce at once took the matter up with the Text Publica- 
tion Sub-Committee, and the work as now published is the result, 


‘Tue Tite, 


‘This work is cited by Phayre in the preface to his History of Burma 
as one of his authorities, He calls it “‘a history of Pegu in'the Mun 
language, by Hsayé dau Athwa, a Talaing Buddhist monk, which was 
translated into Burmese,” and further characterises it as “little more than 
a fragment, as the materials for a full history of the Mun people either do 
not exist, or are not now available in Pegu.” This is perhaps not quite a 
fair estimation of the work. ‘The author’s own description found in his 
introductory and concluding paragraphs, makes it “a brief history of the 
lines of kings” such as would be of benefit to his readers. He does. not 
propose to’ give a full history, and again it is not so much a history of 
Pegu as a relation of events ieading up to the building of the Shwe: Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon and the subsequent upkeep of it. ‘The Bernard Free 
Library people very rightly, I think, label it qpeotsfoloyofmogtasn “a com- 
pendium of history and relic story.” It is true the author names it an, 
historical work, but he is thinking as much of the lines of kings leading 
up to the coming of the Blddha as of the kings of Pegu who were after- 
wards supporters of the religion and renovators of the great shrine, On 
one of my tours in Siam I had a somewhat hurried look through a copy 
of what was really the same work, but was labelled Dhatuwan. If, how- 
ever, we take the title as it stood, apparently, in Schmidt's copy, that is, 
“Slapat Rajawan Datow Smin roi,” it is a history of dynasties of kings. 





10 INTRODUCTION 


It will be seen that the aim of the author is more than all else to exalt 
the religion and its Founder and to keep well before his readers the great 
shrine which is the visible embodiment of all the veneration of the highest 
of their race, The religious aspect is kept more to the front than the mere 
historical point of view, The author at the same time sees that the religious 
interest is bound up in the historical. 


‘Tur AvrHor. 


The author of this short history, known as the monk of Acwo’ (no 
personal name seems ever to be given him), has a great reputation among 
the Talaings as a writer. At times one will be told off hand that the monk 
of Acwo' wrote all the books. This, of course, is far from being the case, 
as many of the books show internal evidence of having been written long 
before his time, Still his accredited works are quite voluminous. He indeed 
represents the later Talaing, and his Rajawai is a good example of the later 
literary form of that language. He’ was living in or about Pegu during 
all the trying time between the revolt of Thi Aung, the Burmese governor 
and the conquest by Alaungphra, and lived until after the death of Sinbyu- 
shin. He was thus able to speak with feeling of the doings of Alaungphra 
in Pegu, 


Tue Text AND ITs INTERPRETATION, 


In writing out the text I have had that of Schmidt before me witha’ 
great many variant readings from other copies of the work that have at 
different times examined. The most of Schmidi’s\notes on’ the text are 
not now necessary as the mistakes have been corrected’ from the other Mss., 
and ‘many of them were mere copyists errors at any rate, Here and there 
his suggested emendations have proved wrong. In the main, therefore we 
have a much better, since it is a more perfect, text. 


In the translation again, the advance in our knowledge of the language 
hhas helped to clear up difficulties that were encountered at the time when 
Schmidt studied the text sixteen years ago, There again a better text 
coupled with better facilities for interpretation have rendered many of his 
notes unnecessary. Just as in writing out the text I had Schmidt’s work 
before me (in some instance I was altogether dependent on it), so in the 
translating, I have been glad to have his translation and notes before me, 
though, of course, I have gone my own way in interpretation. I have not 
called attention to differences, Former readers of Schmidt who are now 
reading the present version can make their own comparisons, 


T have given Indian names of persons and places in their Indian forms, 
Burmese names are given in the recognised spelling. I have used Rangoon 
regularly to represent Lagu as making the meaning clearer to the English 
reader. On the other hand I have retained Harhsivati where the classical 
name occurs, and have used Pegu only when the common name was given 
in the text. For the sake of accuracy in the meaning, I have given the 
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names of the months in their Indian forms, but in the case of the days of 
the week and the signs of the zodiac where the names in English corres- 
pond, I have translated. 


My best thanks are due to Mr. Blagden of London, for critically read- 
ing my translation and notes, and for making a number of valuable sug- 
gestions which I have gladly made use of in again going over my work, 
Mr. Blagden’s thorough acquaintance with ancient Talaing, his knowledge 
of the Indian reckoning of time, and of the chronology of Burma, together 
with his understanding of the facts of the Buddha's life and the signifi- 
cation of the terminology of Buddhism, makes him a valuable guide in the 
interpretation of a work such as this. He has besides had the advantage 
of studying the text and interpretation as published by Father Schmidt 
seventeen years ago, both of which he had greatly improved. 
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* ‘The year is omitted in Schmidt's text. Other Mss. do not help, the whole 
date being omitted. The latest Ms. I have examined, however, gives the date as 
in my text. 
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TRANSLATION. te 
Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammasambuddhassa.* 


Rajamunindart tiloka aggaris, dhammatica samghaiica namami ahavis, 
Rajavarisa pakarana bhavar saikheparh dassissami yatharaham.? Tiloka 
aggari—to the Lord who is the Highest in the world exalted above men 
and angels—rajamunindarn—to the exalted Buddha, the King of sages'— 
ahari—I'—namami—give reverence.’ Dhammafica—also to the nine trans- 
cendental conditions" followed out in their sufficiency—saighaitca—also to 
the two Brotherhoods, that is, the ariya Brotherhood" and the samuttaya 
Brotherhood'—ahavi—I—namdami—give reverence—tadantarari—following 
on in reverence of the Buddha, the Truth, and the Brotherhood—rajaoarit- 
sapakaranabhavari—a work which is a history of the kings who have de- 
scended from Mahisimanta to the end of their line—saikhepari—in brief 
—yathdraham—in suitable accord with the knowledge I have gained in 
hearing and seeing and taking note—dassissmi*—I will set forth to the 
wise, 

Tinna vihara bhogahart, mahajanan vinianattharn, Harsdvall purat- 
thaya, vipatti byaiicanakkhararh, 

Tinna vihara bhogahan—I, the superior of Acwo’ Monastery—maha- 
janart vifinatthar—for the benefit of men that they may take up matters 
in regular succession—Harhsavatt puratthaya—for the benefit of those who 
have their residence in Hathsivati—vipatti byaficanakkharari—it has letters 
and sentences consonants that have become corrupt—rdjavaritsa pakdranarit 
—an historical work recounting the deeds of the generations of kings from 
Mhisimanta”® until our exalted Lord—sasandanata atthaya—in order to 
adjust and arrange in due order—mafiabhasdya vohdraii—in the Mon 
language which is the speech of Hathsivati—yatharahari—in suitable accord 
with the knowledge I have gained in hearing and seeing and taking note— 
arissami—t will set in ordes 











1A Talaing book usually begins wit 


‘ommon form. Childers translates: "Praise be to the Blessed, the Sanctified, the 












a very 
Allswise 5 , 

Ths may be translated: 1" reverence the King of sagen the Highest jn the three 
worlds, the "ath, and the Brotherhood. Wwould set forth ih brief a work giving the 
Bory of lags 

* 8 isan abbreviation for cS the sign of the accusative in word for word translation 
from the Pali, 


+ & stands for ao§ the sign of the nominative case. 

5g the sign of the present indicative. 

© These are the four Paths, the four Fruitions, and Nirvana: 

1 The holy Brotherhood of sanctified ones. 

© The general Brotherhood who are still practising for promotion. 

* GGoB the sign of the future. 

30 goose," Mahdsimatto, The Great Elect” This is the traditional name of the 
first king chosen by men when they first desired a ruler. The name is variously spelled. 
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‘The meaning of this stanza is: I the Superior of Acwo’ Monastery 
having had my heart stirred by loving-kindness will collate, compose. and 
restore the corrupt lettering of a historical work, that the people of Harisa- 
vati who speak the Mon language may gain for themselves a knowledge of 
the dynasties of kings in uninterrupted succession. 

Atite pathama kappe, Mahasamanta raja, rajjari_karesi. 

‘After the establishment df the first kalpa our Bodhisatva was king 
Mabisdmanta to begin with, This was after sixty-four antarakappas had 
elapsed from the establishment of the kalpa. Now an antarakappa is this: 
from the time when a man's lifetime is ten years until increasing a year 
each hundred years it reaches an asaikheyya; from an asaiikheyya decreas- 
ing a year each hundred years until a man’s lifetime is again ten years. 
‘This is an antarakappa. Twelve antarakappas after the kalpa was estab- 
lished the exalted Buddha Kakkusando appeared. Ten antarakappas after 
that the exalted Buddha Konagamano also appeared. Ten antarakappas 
after that again the exalted Buddha Kassapo appeared. Twelve antarakappas 
after that our Lord the ‘exalted Buddha Gotama appeared. Five antara- 
kappas after our Lord the exalted Buddha Gotama the exalted Buddha 
Ariyya Metteyo will appear. Twelve antarakappas after the exalted Buddha 
Ariyya Metteyyo the kalpa will be destroyed. This is the succession of 
the antarakappas. 

‘When we speak here of the generations of kings, it is not of the king 
Mahasamatto of the beginning of the kalpa we speak, but of our Bodhi- 
satva who was Mahdsamatta of the first antarakappa afterwards. So say 
the commentators of the Mahavarhsa. 

From this first antarakappa our Bodhisatva was king. Mahisamatta 
also.. The son of Mahisamatta was named Roja. The son of Roja was 
called Wararoja. The son of Wararoja was called Kalyana, the son of 
Kalyana, Warakalyana, the son of Warakalydna, Mandhata, the son of 
Mandhita, Waramandhata, the son of Waramandhata, Uposatha, the son 
of Uposatha was called Wara, the son of Wara was called Upawara, the 
son of Upawara was Maghadeva, From Mahasamatta until we come to 
Upawara there were ten generations. From Maghadeva until King Naimi 
there were eighty-four thousand generations. From King Naimi until we 
come to King Okaka there were thirty-three generations, 

Three generations after King Okika there was the king called Ugga- 
raja." When this king opened his mouth the cavity glowed like fire and 
for this reason he was called Uggaraja.. King Uggaraja had five consorts. 
Who were the five? Hattha, Citta, Jantu, Malini, and Visakha. These 
were the five consorts. The chief queen consort had nine children, four 
sons and five daughters. Who were the sons? Okikamukkcha, Katananda, 
Korasini, and Paroja. These were the four sons. Who were the five 
daughters? Piya, Supiy, Ananda, Jivit, and Jivitasena. These were the 
five daughters. The chief queen having had nine children died. The king 
again had a son, Canda by name, born him by another and lesser queen. 


= Beggs = 











janaraja. P. ugga, “ fierce, violent,” raja, “king, ruler.” 
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This queen having made entreaty many times, Canda was made Viceroy. 
Then the king thus spoke to his elder children: “O children, at the price 
of my pleasure in the queen, I have made my youngest son Viceroy. Take 
eight ministers and go to a place where your life will be safe. When I 
am no more, come back and be king in my place.” Thus he spoke to his 
children, So when the four sons went away the five daughters also went 
with them, Such people as were well disposed toward them followed after 
the princes, The host that followed extended to three yojanas.* The 
princes thus deliberated: “‘In the strength of this host of ours we could 
easily attack a city and take it. Is the earth, however, so narrow, and why 
should we seck to increase demerit? Let us build a city,” they said, 
Marching forth into the forest they came to our Bodhisatva who was the 
hermit Kapila. 

The site of the hermit was a victory’ site, and the hermit made it 
over to the princes to build a city which was called Kapilavastu, Fearing 
that the line of the princes would become extinct, the ministers arranged 
marriages" between the brothers and sisters. ‘The eldest sister was put in 
the place of mother. Afterwards the elder sister became affected with 
leprosy," and they took her out and entombed her in the forest among the 
Kalau trees. In a great pit where they entombed the princess, they formed 
a royal chamber and provided her with wearing apparel,’" food stuffs, 
water, and fuel that she might live there for a long time, 

At that time the king of Benares was called Raga. He also had 
leprosy, and having placed his son on the throne, he himself went out to 
live in the Kalau forest. Eating of the fruit of the kalau trees he hecame 
quite free of leprosy and remained in the Kalaw forest. 

It came to pass one day that in the night a tiger came and scraped the 
earth at the edge of the pit, and the princess fearing trouble cried out. 
‘The tiger hearing the sound of a human voice took its departure. The 
king having heard the voice of the princess, went to look when the day 














18 Goode qo (P), “a measure of length,” equal to 12 mites according to Childers. 





% p0q SUNS “wrong doing, sin"=P, abuts, “demerit” 


4 aga ""victory.” ‘The handbook Lokasi 
fortune of a city. The length and breadth are to be measured, and the combined number 
of cubits ie to be multiplied by three and divided by eight. The fortune of the city will 
be according to the remainder found. If the remainder is three, war_will not he” soon 
ended, but if four, there will be easy victory. The reference must be to the working’ out 
of a calculation of this kind. 


38 GGGEcR “to give in marriage.” Fuller forms are oGEBCNoo» agaSocqduogoScos 
cq drageSGoocKkaze5 GorcSBclooe 

38 on§ “yaws” This is the modern application of the term, though ‘leprosy’ seems 
to fit the context better. ‘The form of the word is varied. oBagrcGa are variations, 


1 QBoo008 “apparel in the case of wornen. JeBooo0B is used inthe case of mes, 


38 Jt is rom this fruit that the Chaulmugra oil used in’ the modern curative treatment 
of leprosy is made. 





ldbi gives a rule for finding the Ick or 
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dawned. On finding the princess he brought her to his own place, and 
giving her to eat of the kalau fruit, she recovered from her leprosy, and 
the two remained together. 

‘Afterwards a hunter of the city of Benares going out saw them, and 
returning to the city, informed the king's son. When the prince! unde 
stood that his father had recovered from his leprosy, he went forth with 
a great host to bring his father home. “I will not return, my son. If you 
love me you will build for me a city in this place,” he said. The prince 
built a city and with an army handed it over to his royal father. Because 
the city was in the Kalau forest, it was named Kolaiyya. Afterwards the 
name was corrupted and the city was called Koliyya. 

‘The princes and princesses, brothers and sisters, lived on together in 
the city of Kapilavastu, and their royal father hearing of it, said: “So my 
children are not allowing my line to die out,” and they called them Sakya 
Vatisa. The Sakya Vatiisa came down in’ succession to His Majesty 
Vessantara.” When Vessantara returned to the heavenly regions, his son 
Jali became king. His younger sister, Kanhajina, was the king’s consort, 
the chief queen. The son of Jali, Sivivahana, again became king. Then 
the son of Sivivahana, Siharaja, became king. From Siharajé coming on 
in the succession of his progeny for eighty-two generations we reach King 
Jayasena, The son of King Jayasena was called King Sihanu. This king 
was as a lion, and for that reason he was named Sthanu. The children 
of Sihanu were Sirisuddhodhana, Sukkodhana, and Amittodhana the father 
of Ananda, three sons; andthe two daughters were Amitta and Palita, 
these two. The son of Sirisuddhodhana was Sidharta, our-Lotd Gotama, 
the exalted Buddha, se 

Again as to the coming into being of our Lord, the exalted Buddha. 

In the year 67# on Thursday the full moon Ashadha, our Bodhisatva 
‘came down and was conceived in his mother’s womb. When it came to the 
tenth month the mother of the Bodhisatva had a desire to go out to the 
Lumbinivana wood. Having asked permission of king Sirisuddhodhana, 
she mounted a coach and going out arrived in the Lumbinivana wood. 
With her right hand the mother of the Bodhisatva supported herself on the 
branch of a sal tree, and with the left arm she held the neck of her 
younger sister Pajapati Gotami. At that time the Bhodhisatva was deli- 
vered from his mother’s womb. Walking seven steps and making eight 
impressions, he raised his index finger and called out one verse, The Bodhi- 
satva went and lay down on a gorgeous mat, In the year 68 on Friday 
at midday the full moon Vaisakha, at noon, when Leo was lagna, the moon 








3 cooofe§ lit, “king's son,” “prince” 
9 Vessantara is the hero of the last of the ten Great Jatakas of birth stories of the 
ole Wess st of the ten Great Jatakas or birth stories of the 
1 JAK and, Kashojing are alco leading Sgures ip the story. 

__' The majority of the Manuscripts give 07 here and continue that reckoning right 
trough the narrative, Mr. Blagden has pointed oat that this does not agree’ with the 
chronology curreat in Burma, He is supported in thie by U Thilawantha A.AGE. a Talaing 

Of my acquaintance. Thave therefore set the dates of tis er inty years 
ee erate set the dates of this era back thirty year 
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being in Visdikha the sixteenth asterism, the sun in Taurus, and Venus in 

. Aries, he became man at that time. The mother of the Bodhisatva returned 
to Devadaha, the city of her parents, and after gazing on the face of her child 
for seven days she returned to the Tusita® heaven. She went to become a 
male deva in heaven again. 

‘The Bodhisatva having enjoyed household life like the bliss which the 
devas enjoy for twenty-nine years, had a son born to him like a figure of 
pure gold. He saw the four signs and his heart being stirred he made 
friends with the youth Chanda and mounting his steed Gandhako fled to 
the brook Anuma. At the brook Anuma he cut off his abundant hair, 
and making a vow he threw it up into the sky. Indra received it on a 
golden tray, and taking it up built a pagoda, with sapphire stones for brick 
and gold dust for mortar, sweet Perfume being the mixing water. The 
height of the pagoda was one yojana, and it was called the Colamuni** 
Pagoda. It is there to this day. Brahma brought down the monk’s robe 
which he had kept -from the beginning of the kalpa, and gave it him to 
wear, He changed out of the garments he had worn from home, and 
throwing them up into the air, made a vow. Brahma received them in a 
jewelled tray, and taking it up to the Suddhavasa heavens built a pagoda 
about twelve yojanas high. The nine precious stones were the bricks, and 
gold’ dust was the mortar. The Brahma angels enshrined it, and it remains 
until this day. The Brahma angels gave it the name of Dutsa Pagoda. 
At that time the Bodhisatva remained on the bank of the brook Anuma in 
the Anupiya forest... When he had been there seven days he went™ to the 
city of Rajagriha to receive alms. As he went his alms-receiving round, 
he came to Bimbisira. King Bimbisire craved permission to give up his 
kingdom, it being of the worldly substance which is not permanent, and the 
Bodhisatva preached to him. King Bimbisiva having heard the doctrine 
again craved permission of the Bodhisatva. 

“O-my lord, Sidhartha, when my lord has become the Buddha will 
my lord vouchsafe to come to my-place,.the city of Rajagriha?” “Your 
request is granted,” and the Bodhisatva having thus granted the boon craved 
for by the king, hastened away to the rock Panduwa. Having partaken of 
the food provided by the people of Rajagriha he went his way and reached 
the hermits Alara and Udaka. The hermits Alara and Udaka having in- 
ducted him to the practice of Karmasthana he went practising austerities for 
six years and reached the sal forest, Indra having come down and played 
his lute, he went to live at Ajjapala. Sujata, the daughter of a wealthy 
man gave forty-nine portions of rice cooked in milk in a golden tray. 








#8 Tasit is the name of the angels inhabiting the fourth devaloka. 
1% ofao000P. vanath and jatt. 
% ceocogaB (P. cilimani), “a jewel worn in a crestor diadem,” euli, “a topknot, 


the hair knotted up at the back of the head.” 
20 6 “to go home,” “to return to ones place” This is the word used of monks 


approaching household life. 
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Having received the milk rice with the golden tray, he took it away to the 
Supatittha bathing-place, which is on the bank of the stream Niraijara. . 
He partook of the milk rice, and having registered a vow by pitching the 
tray and making it sound, the Bodhisatva came to the Sal forest In the 
afternoon going from there, he followed along the road which the devas 
had marked with a footstep. The youth Tinnapada,” who carried grass 
for horses, having given eight handfuls of dubba grass, the Bodhisatva 
going to the earth's centre and taking the eight handfuls of dubba grass, 
spread them out and sat down. Not long after a golden Bodhi-banyan one 
hundred cubits high sprung up. Next a gorgeous, shining seat flush with 
the earth, having no height, and about fourteen standard cubits broad, ap- 
peared. ‘The Bodhi-throne having been formed, the hosts of Mara came. 
‘The Bodhisatva looking up saw that “Mara had come. The Bodhisatva 
thought of the ten paramittas,* the thirty paramittas, and the five alms- 
givings. “The Bodhisatva pondered on his sixty thousand relatives, and the 
hosts of Mara scattered and fied. So say the commentators of the Dhatu- 
vatisa. 2 

‘The Bodhisatva came down from the Tusita heaven and was conceived 
int the year 67 on Wednesday the full moon Ashadha. Leo and Cancer 
were lagna. In the year 68, on Friday the full moon Visakha he became 
man. In the year 97, on Sunday the fourth of the light half of Viséikha 
he fled from the city. On Monday the full moon Visikha he became a 
monk. Having practised austerities for six years, in the year 103, on 
Tuesday the fourteenth of the light half of Visikha he reached the Aja- 
pala banyan. On that day he received the mille-rice of Sujata. Having 
pitched the tray, on that day he gained the Bodhi-throne and vanquished 
Devaputta Mara. The sun was down, and the hosts of Mara having been 
utterly routed, on that night in the first watch the Bodhisatva gained 
pubbenivasafiina* In the second watch he gained dibbacakkbufiana.®” In 
the third watch he meditated on samépatti' In the fourth watch when 
day was dawning one half of the disc of the moon was seen as it was 
setting, and one half of the sun's disc as it was rising. At that time he 
gained Sammasambodhifiana,* Then the Buddha recounted in his mind 
his many births Then the Buddha repeated aloud: Yada have and 








2 =" Grase cutter” this is not the young man's real name bat merely in is 
means of livelihood. His name Mr. Blagden telle me was Sottheya, omnes: 
* SlqS “perfection” The ten perfections are: almsgiving. morality, renunciation. 
wisdom, eneray, patence, truth, resolution, kindness and resignation. These ate a 
aed ito ordi, infor and slime, thas making age TM .- 
4% Pabbenivisatioa is “the chat of knowing all about his 
ang naan i the facstypomenied by an knowing all about his own 
io Ditbacakkufina, “the power of secing all that is taking place in the whole universe.” 





“8 Samapatti, “attainment...... There are eight samdpattis, attainments or endowments, 
which are eight suceaive states indaced by tad exatic meduton Cede 
The insight of the highest Buddhabood. 
% gecpo0 (P.) ancho, “several, manifold.” 99 jas, “birth” 
% From Vinayapitaka Mabivegea I, 
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avijja paccaya,"* thus the exalted Buddha gave voice, Then the one 
thousand five hnndred moral defilements and the hundred and eight passions, 
were parted from him, and he had victory over Abhisaikharamara* In 
the end having attained Parinirvana,* he had victory over the two Maras, 
Who were the two ‘Maras? Khandhamara and Maccumira."” These 
were the two Maras, For that reason he is said to have had victory over 
the five Maras. 

What are the five Maras? Devaputto, kilesoca, abhisaikaramaro, 
khandhamdro, maccumaro, pancamaro pakasito. Devaputto—devaputtamaro 
is one—tilesoca—kilesa one is called—abhisaikharamdrako—abhisaiikhara- 
mara one is called—khandhamaro—khandhamara one is called—maccumdro 
—maccumira one is called—pancamaro—are the five miras—pakasito—the 
teachers have explained, ‘The Buddha then went and dwelt in seven places, 

Pathamars bodhipallaikart, dutiyanca animisa, tatiyart caitkamanaiicd, 
catuttharis ratanagarars, paicamarh ajjapalaiica, mucalindena chatthavi, satta- 
‘mart rdjdyatana, acariya pakasitta, Pathamarh bodhipallaikari—having 
overcome devaputtamara and kilesamara in the beginning, the exalted 
Buddha remained seven days on the Bodhi-throne—dutiyarh saftahart— 
during the second week—animisart thinarii—he remained in Animisa‘® 
looking back on the form of the Bo-tree for the seven days, never moving 
an eyelid—katamo bodhirukkho—what was the appearance of the Bo-tree? 
So say the Mharabhanga* teachers, 

Se tagantho, ujugandho, manimuniramano, lohitaikuro, so asattho, 
nilavanna calito, naccamano vatiti, sambuddho hemavanno, 
ivi, hematilavilaso, tamasatthapagantva, inna atthasayane, deva- 
devonisino, yo bodhirukkho sattha, As to the Bodhi-throne of the exalted 
Buddha, what is the appearance of the Bo-tree? 

Setagandho*—it has a pure white trunk like a sheet of silver— 
ujugandho*—it has a stem like a rolled candle—manimunimano—its open- 
ing leaves are red like rubies—Johitaigurot—it has sprouts like red jewels 
—nilavanna calito—it has mature leaves like black gems—naccamanovatiti 
—when the wind blows on it, the branches of the Bo-tree shake and wave 
like a dancer giving an exhibition of dancing—hemavanno—it has a glitter 
like the glitter of gold—rajisurajaliva—it has a light like the light of the 
sun—hemalilavilaso—it has a gait which arrays itself like a sheet of gold— 
40 bodhirukkho—the Bo-tree—hoti—is—tari asantarh to the Bo-tree—upa- 
gantva—the exalted Buddha having drawn near, viewed the Bo-tree seven 











4% gaBgovgooon The opening words of the Chain of Causation. See Childers! 
Dictionary, Art Paticcasamuppido, 

¢ “Mara as a personification of Karma is called Abhisanithdramdro.’—Childers. 

* Parinibbénath (P), “attainment of Nirvana.” 

* Khandhomdro, the Evil Principle of continued existence. 

* Maccumara, Death, 

40 Animiso (B) not winking the ey 
4 ‘Mahavibhanga is meant probably, but 1 think it ought to be Dhatuvarisa as in the 


other instances, 
48 The latter part of the compoun 











for bhondo, “body.” “ trunk.” 
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days without moving an eyelid—tatiyari: caikamanafico—in the third week 
he remained in the jewelled ambulatory for seven days—catuttha ghararh— 
in the fourth week having remained in the jewelled house seven days— 
paiicamarn ajjapalafica—in the fifth week he came back to the Ajjapala 
banyan again—mucalindena chatthay—in the sixth week he remained in 
‘Mucalinda, and the serpent king Vasuki with his great hood shielded the 
exalted Buddha from the rain—sattamaris rajayatanari—in the seventh week 
he went to Rajayatana and remained under the bapuin tree seven days. 
Seven weeks at seven places are forty-nine days. During this forty-nine 
days the exalted Buddha partook of no food whatever. At the end of the 
forty-nine days he received the balls of milk rice and honey of Ita Pi and 
ta Paw. When he was about to receive the offering of milk rice balls, 
having no alms-bowl, the exalted Buddha reflected: “If I receive the offer- 
ing in my open hand, my children, the monks in after times will indeed also 
have to receive food in the open hand.” Whilst the exalted Buddha. was 
reflecting, the four Regents brought down four stone alms bowls, and the 
Buddha at once putting them together the four became as one. The exalted 
Buddha then received the milk rice balls of Ita Pi and Ita Paw. The two 
brothers asked for a memorial relic" The exalted Buddha, meritorious" 
Lord having reflected, saw the hill Singhuttara which is the pinnacle of 
the ninety-nine hills and bears five different names. 

What are those five names? Pokkharavati, Sihandda, Pancavanni, 
Pasida-unna, and Singhuttara“” These are the five names. Having seen 
this, the All-wise, made the two brothers observe" the five precepts and 
the three refuges. The, All-wise gave names to the two brothers,to the 
older Phussa, to the younger, Bhandika. Thus the Buddha gave names to 
the two. The All-wise having stroked his head, got eight hair relics and 
handed them to Phussa and Bhandika. On Tuesday the fourth of the 
light half of Ashdha, the Buddha gave the eight hair relics to the two 
merchants to carry home and enshrine on the top of Singhuttara hill, the 
place (said he) of my friends the three Buddhas of former times. The 
Buddha granted them to the two brothers. They having received the in- 
structions of the Buddha, and having placed the relics in an emerald casket, 
went on their return home to the city, Ukkalapa. Reaching the middle of 
their journey, the king of the city Ajettharaja seized two of the relics. 
Returning to Cape Negrais, the relics gave forth light and glowed away 
down to the Naga world, and the nagas coming up stole away down two 





“The latter part of the compound is for aiiture, “shoot, sprott.” 

“ SoopogooSo§ The four Great Kings, the guardians of the world of men, who 
rule over the lowest devaloka. 

‘* Pajaniya vatthw, “an object of veneration or remembrance.” 

Boog QF “The Lord who has meri.” “he who is replete with merit” GB (P) 
puiiiia, “virtuous, meritorious.” 

“These. are old place names for Rangoon. 

o 0838 “to observe the moral precepts.” ‘This is the regular expression for keeping 


duty. On uposatha days the people themselves before the a 
dry 0 ays the people present res before the monks and are given 
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of the hair relics. They returned to the king of Ukkalapa with four relics 
only, When the two had reached the city, the clouds rained down gems 
for seven days, and they were wholly priceless gems, All over it rained 
offerings of hair relics, ‘The two merchants carried them into the building 
until it was full. The two went and searched for the place where the relies 
of the three former Buddhas were laid. Searching on for some three years 
and not finding, as they searched on they found the hill Singhuttara, 
Having fourid the hill and seeking, and not yet finding the place of the 
relics of the three Buddhas, the two were greatly perplexed, “At that time 
the seat of Indra moved and heaved, and having reflected and come down, 
he called for the three devas the five devas who were keeping watch over 
the relics on the hill where the bones were gathered. They found the devas, 
and Indra questioned them. ‘The devas showed the place where the relics 
of the three Buddhas lay. The deva of Bamboo Point, Amriitta by name, 
showed the place where the staff and the mat of the exalted Buddha Kak- 
kusando were laid, ‘The deva of the hill Bi showed the relic place where 
the exalted Buddha, Konagamano laid his shoes and his water filter. ‘The 
deva Rohini discovered the relic place where the exalted Buddha Kassapa 
laid his robe and his whetstone. ‘The deva of the hill Asuk was the one 
who received the instructions of the Buddha to enshrine the eight hair 
relics together with Phussa and Bhandika, The deva of the iron hill had 
the privilege of enshrining the eyetooth and the Adam's apple of the exalted 
Buddha Ari Mettayya. In accordance with these various dispositions the 
devas gave information to Indra. Indra lord of the second heaven" having 
heard was pleased at heart and had the devas dig in search of the relic 
places of the former three Buddhas. When Indra had found the relic 
places of those three Buddhas, he made offerings of valuables without 
number, Then, too, men and angels everywhere made innumerable offer- 
ings to the hair relics, To men and devas alike it was as if the exalted 
Buddha had descended from the heavenly world. 

At that time a lotus plant sprang up:blooming on the dry hill and offer- 
ed itself to the exalted Buddha, Indra grasping his diamond digger and 
the devas grasping their diggers of gold and silver dug and cleared the 
relic cave, ‘The length and breadth of it was forty standard cubits, the 
four sides being equal. The depth was eighty standard cubits, which is 
three bow sounds, Now a bow sound is twenty-seven standard cubits, 
Indra having brought forward six great slabs of pure gold, each slab four 
cubits thick eighty cubits long, and forty cubits broad, put them in and 
stayed them against the four sides of the chamber. With one slab he laid 
the bottom, and with another he closed the mouth of the chamber. Qn the 











# @o005 gx Some Mss. omit this. The confusion seems to have arisen from the 


fact that only three Buddhas had actually come and gone, but as the narrative goes on to 
speak of the deva assigned to the Buddha then appearing’ as well as to that pertaining to 
the Buddha to come, it was felb five had to be mention 


© coco ogBelit. “lord of the two heavens.” Indra is ruler of the five lowest deva- 
lokas and has his abode in Tavatirisa the second heaven, 
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top of the slab laid on the bottom he placed a network of gold, a network 
of silver, a network of gems, a network of pearls, a network of topaz, a 
network of crystal, a network of sandalwood; he laid a sevenfold network. 
On top of the sevenfold network he placed seven jars, and filled them with 
priceless gems of the seven kinds. On top of the seven jars he placed 
seven couchés, a gold couch, a silver couch, a ruby couch, a pearl couch, a 
topaz couch, @ crystal couch, a sandalwood couch. On top of the seven 
couches, he placed seven divans, a gold divan, a silver divan, a ruby divan, 
a pearl divas, a topaz divan, a crystal divan, and a sandalwood divan. 
‘Above the seven divans he cast pure gold figures of Phussa and Bhandika 
bearing the carrying pole of a ruby cradle; bending and twisting they faced 
each other toward the cradle. On the cradle he placed a ruby altar. On 
the altar he placed a ruby casket, In the casket he laid the eight hair relies. 

Indra made a well of the water under the Singhuttara hill, and having 
ceremonially bathed the relics, he put the eight relics in place. Indra formed 
six warriors of demon form to keep watch over the hair relics. Out of 
the drum to strike in making offerings to the hair relics, Indra formed the 
figure of a demon; Smin Gaw Chaai® was his name. Out of the two drum 
sticks he formed two fingers of demons, One of them was Smifi Jambuka, 
and the other was called Smin Pok Lha. Of the conch shell Indra formed the 
figure of a demon, Smit Sa by name. Indra’s digger was made a demon, 
who was called the Yaksha Punnaka. Of the diamond seal was made a 
demon, Smiri Jaiyya they called him. Out of Indra’s crown was formed 
a demon called Smin Guiw Daai.* Indra making a vow formed the six 
demons and gave them names which remain to this day. ~The figures of 
the.demons stand yonder on the platform of the Rangoon pagoda. 

‘At that time there was no drinking water for those who did service. 
Between the rocks of the hill a fountain had sprung up and the water from 
it was very cool. Men and angels were all able to drink their fil. En- 
closing this water round, “Let no one touch this water with his feet that 
all may be able to drink,” said Indra. The saying of Indra “Dait hu’ ka 
teh cng” having become corrupted, “ Dait kamling In daji,” they now 
say. “It is very difficult for us to enshrine relics such as:these ” said Indra. 
“Ob my excellent pinnacle and crown, let the result of my offering to the 
relics of the Buddha form in my place a figure of pure gold.” Indra having 
thus prayed, his crown became a statue of pure gold. 

Again his consort Sujata made this prayer, “Let my head and brow 
ornaments become a statue of pure gold.” Having thus spoken these things 
became a statue of pure gold. Then the consort Sudhamma uttered a 
prayer. “Let my dress of honour become a statue of pure gold,” and it 
became a statue of fine gold. Then the consort Sunandi made a prayer. 


% Variants are @80031 @So03" o80031 means “ handsome.” 


#2 §gd “lowing red.” 





% GoBcoooss This apparently it an inclusive expression meaning all inteligent 
beings 
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“Let my shawl pin become a statue of fine gold,” and it became a statue 
of fine gold. Then the consort Sucitta made a prayer. “Let my breast 
omament become a statue of fine gold,” and it became a statue of fine gold. 
Indra made a statue of the king of Ukkalapa of fine gold. He also 
made statues of Sirisuddhodhana,* the queen consort Sirimay’,"* Pajapati 
Gotami," Bimbisira, Rahula,"* Ananda, statues of the right and left and 
the eighty disciples, statues of the line of 32 kings of Rangoon. They were 
all of fine gold. Indra having moulded the statues, made them variously 
attend on the relics of the exalted Buddha. Indra arranged all as it was 
when the exalted Buddha was living in the Jetavana Monastery. Indra put 
down six cakkas to turn night and day until this day. ‘The devas offered 
golden parched rice and silver parched rice without intermission. ‘The devas 
offered tapers and candles and kept them burning. Some devas offered 
ruby gems, strings of jewels, hanging golden flowers, strings of golden 
flowers, bouquets of golden flowers, celestial jasmine flowers, celestial lilies, 
celestial lotus flowers, celestial water lilies; perfumed sandalwood powder, 
and celestial candles the devas offered, Until this day the lights do not go 
out, the celestial fowers are not withered, and the heavenly perfumes do 
not lose their smell, Indra registered his vow for five thousand years.” 
When were the eight hair relics enshrined? if one should ask, it was 
in the year 103, on the fourth of the light half of Ashadha on Tuesday, 
that Phussa and Bhandika received the eight hair relics, and returning to 
Ukkalapa found that four of them were lost. The king of Ukkalapa having 
made a prayer, opened the jewelled casket and found that all the eight relies 
had come back into it. The king with Phussa and Bhandika having seen 
the relics was much pleased in his mind. Having come and spent three 
years just looking for the place of the relics, in the year 106, on Sunday 
the r2th of the light half of Ashadha when Gemini was lagna, the relics 
were ceremoniously bathed on the hill Rannaguiw. This hill lies to the 
north of Singhuttara. On Wednesday the full of Phalguna when Libra 
was lagna, the tithi® and the asterism being propitious, on that date it is 
fitting to note that the eight hairs were enshrined on the hill Singhuttara. 
To give now the order of the Buddha's keeping of the vassas."" In the 
beginning the Buddha kept the vassa in the place Isipatanarh Migadavana 
near Benares, Sixty disciples beginning with Kondafifia became arhan: 
On the 15th, the full moon Asvina, he observed the Pavarana® festival, and 

















&% The Buddha's father. % The Buddha's mother. % The Buddha's aunt and foster 
mother. ® The Buddha's son. * The Buddha's cousin. Tn allusion to the duration 
of the religion of Gotama Buddha. 


© Gg CP. tithi), “a lunar day.” 
& guB CP. vassa), “the rainy season.” It is applied to the time of restriction wihen 





each monk must remain in a particular monastery, and it is the term used of a monk's 
years in the priesthood. 


% gag “one who has attained the fourth path of sanctification.” « 000) “to end 


the Lenten season.” o§od) is the common expression. 
© “Hail mendicant.” 
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on the first of the dark half the exalted Buddha proceeded alone to the 
cotton grove. Thirty princes going out to sport in the woods, came in 
contact with the exalted Buddha, and asked to become monks. As soon as 
the Allwise said “Eta bhikkhavo,” the whole thirty became monks and 
received the, doctrine. On Saturday the 2nd of the dark half, the Allwise 
reached the’hermit Uruvela Kassapa. The Allwise having shown miracles 
of many kinds, the hermit Uruvela casting down his pride, humbled him- 
self and asked to hear the doctrine. The exalted Buddha having preached, 
he with his two brothers and a thousand disciples became arhans. 

At that time the exalted Buddha crossed over to the Island of Ceylon 
At the time when the exalted Buddha reached the Island of Ceylon, there 
were no men, but demons dwelt on the island. The Buddha asked the 
demons for a place but they gave him only a mat. The Buddha spread 
out his skin mat, and on that place there is a pagoda with the name Mahi- 
yatiga. The Buddha sat down in that place, and from his mat there went 
forth light like copper, water and bronze water, which filled all the island 
and the demons had no place to stay. The demons fled and crossed to 
another island. The Buddha having driven away the demons, went away 
to Giridippa and preached to the devas of Giridippa. 

From there the Buddha returned to the hermit Uruvela Kassapa, and 
the three hermit brothers and their one thousand disciples went together 
with the Buddha and reached Rajagriha. King Bimbisira hearing tidings 
of the Buddha, marched out with twelve millions of people and asking for 
the preaching of the déctrine, the exalted Buddha preached the truth. ‘The 
king with the twelve millions of people became converts. One million of 
them only managed to undertake the keeping of the three refuges. The 
king built the Veluvana Monastery, and having handed, it over to the ex 
alted Buddha, the Buddha kept three vassas in the neighbourhood of Raja- 
griha. When the hair relies were being enshrined at Rangoon the Buddha 
was dwelling near Rajagriha. This it is fitting to note. 

Having enshrined the eight hair relics, the king built a pagoda of pure 
gold. He made the mortar wholly of pounded pearls. Indra himself grasp- 
ed his diamond seal, and Brahma was.the architect. Outside the bricks of 
gold were bricks of silver} outside the bricks of silver were bricks of copper 
outside ‘the bricks of copper were bricks of bronze; outside the bricks of 
bronze were bricks of iron; outside the bricks of iron were bricks of stone ;** 
outside the bricks of stone were burnt bricks. For the seven layers the 
mortar was all of pounded pearls. He built the sevenfold pagoda ,and 
everyone, man and deva was of one mind. The height of the golden pagoda 
was seven cubits, about the size of a golden umbrella, With the seven outer 
layers the height of the pagoda was twenty-eight standard cubits,  After- 
wards the inhabitants of Syriam, the inhabitants of Rangoon, the inhab- 
itants of Hathsavati, all the people of these three cities built and enlarged 
it all the time, 





© Laterite no doubt is meant, 
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Whosoever worships at, and makes offerings to, the hair relics, shall 
he free from the four apayas, and will attain the six devalokas, Thus spoke 
the Buddha, lord of the three worlds."* So all of us when the season comes, 
must diligently set out by road or by water‘* to the Rangoon hair relics. 
The devas also on every occasion must go and serve the pagoda of the 
Buddha's hair relics all the time. Whosoever is able to reach the pagoda 
of the Rangoon hair relics and to worship there, with him the devas all over 
the universe will be well pleased, 

From the time that king Ukkalapa erected the pagoda the thirty-two 
Kenerations of kings of Rangoon served and worshipped without number. 
Such is the relation of the origins of the Rangoon hair relies of the Buddha. 

To speak again of the lord of merit, the exalted Buddha. Forty-nine 
days from his becoming the Buddha, he gave the relics to Phussa and 
Bhandika, Then he kept the first vassa in the vicinity of Benares. ‘Three 
vassas were kept at Rajagriha, which makes four vassas. The fifth vassa 
was kept at Vesili, the sixth at Makulapabbata, The seventh vasa he went 
up to keep in TAvatirhsa."* The eighth vassa he was on the hill Susugiri, 
This hill is like an alligator and for that reason it is called Susugiri, The 
ninth he was at Kosambi, the tenth at Palilai forest, the eleventh at the 
Brahmana pagoda, the twelfth vassa at Verafijarg, the thirteenth in the 
Bherasakka forest, the fourteenth vassa in Sravasti, the fifteenth vassa in 
Kapilavastu, In the sixteenth vassa he was at the place of the demon 
Alawaga, which is near to the city Alavi, He kept the seventeenth, 
cighteenth, and nineteenth vassas in the forest of Jila, He kept the 
twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second vassas also in the forest of 
Bherasakka, He kept the twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and 
twenty-sixth vassas on the hill Jaliya, In the twenty-seventh and the twenty- 
eighth vassas he was again in Kapilavastu, With these exceptions he kept 
the vassa in Sravasti, but the very last was kept in the Vesali country, 
‘The Buddha having kept the vassa in the village of Beluvo, went from there 
to Kusinara, where in the park of the Malla princes" the exalted Buddha 
reached his Parinirvana, 

‘At the age of twenty-nine years the exalted Buddha went away and 
became an ascetic,, Having practised ‘austerities for six years, and having 
attained the Buddhahood at the age of thirty-five years, he remained for 
forty-five vassas. In his eightieth year the exalted Buddha attained Pari- 
nirvana, When Parinirvana had been attained there were eight measures"? 
of the relics of the exalted Buddha. What are the various relics of the 








 Kamaloka, rupaloko, and arupaloko, “the worlds of sense, of form, anid of absence 
of form.” 


* BoBRaSgi8gI6 lit: “on foot or by boat.” 

© The second devaloka, Indra’s heaven, 

% BoBcoos This could be rendered either “King Malla” or “the Malla princes” 
Mr. Blagden says, “It was an aristocratic oligarchy, apparently.” 


‘© Sit drona, a measure of capacity, According to the Pali-Mon Dictionary the, drone 
is equal to 3% of a basket. 
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exalted Buddha? Makanta, muggamasaca, majjhimd, bhinnatandula khud- 
daka, sdsapamatia, ima dhatu visesato. 

'a—a very large relic—muggarndsaca—about the size of a kidney 
‘ma-—just a middling sized relic—bhinyatandula—about the 
ze of a half rice grain—thuddaka—a very small relic—sdsapamatta— 
about the size of a mustard seed—ima dhatu visesato—this is the difference 
in the size of the Buddha’s relics. It is fitting to take note. 








Mahanta, suvanyavanya, majjhimd, muttiruppacd, khuddakabakula- 
vonna, ima dhatu visesato, Makanta—a very large relic of the Buddha— 
suvannavanno—it is like the colour of gold—majjhimé—a middle sized 
relic of the Buddha—muttiruppaca—it is like the colour of pearls—bhud- 
dakt—a very small relic of the Buddha—bakulavanna—it is like the colour 
of the mimusops seed—ima dhatu visesato—this is the defference in the 
colour of the relics of the exalted Buddha, lord of merit. 


Of the eight measures of the Buddha's relics which the Brabman Drona 
distributed again, one measure of relics is in Rajagriha, King Ajatasatra 
having enshrined them; one measure of relics is in Vesili; one measure of 
relics is in Kapilavastu; one measure of relics was enshrined by the Malla 
princes; one measure of relics is in Ramagam; one measure of relics is in 
Watthudippaka; one measure of relics is in Pava; one measure of relics is 
in Kusinara. These are the eight places of telic depositories, 


For the charcoal of heartwood of sandalwood a depository was erected 
making nine. For the golden vessel with which the relics were measured the 
Brahman Drona built a depository, making ten depositories. At that time 
the relic of the right eyeball was with the Sun’s Majesty, and the relic of the 
left eyeball was with the Moon’s Majesty. ‘The relics of the forty teeth are 
in the land of the three Mons" The body hair relics are eight hundred 
thousand, the hairs of the head were nine hundred thousand and these relics 
the devas scattered throughout this universe of ours. The relic of the right 
upper eyetooth with the abundant hair and the hand towel of the Buddha is 
in Tavatitnsa. The relic of the right lower eyetooth is in the Naga world. 
The relic of the left lower eyetooth is in Gandhararattha outside of 
Sandoway." The relic of the upper eyetooth is in Kalingarattha, After- 
wards it went over to Ceylon. The almsbowl, the mat and the staff, are in 
Vajjirattha. The loin cloth is in Kussavati, The chamber pot is in Silava. 
The girdle is in Patilaputra. The bathing garment is in Campanagara. The 
relic of the single hair rising on the Buddha’s forehead is in Kosalarattha 
outside Sravasti. The cloak of the Buddha is to be found in the Brahma 
world. The foot mat is to be found in Pasanaka, ‘The Buddha's sitting mat 











% 88 “The three Mon tribes.” The territories assigned to these by Mon writers 
are Martaban, Pegu and Bassein. 
1 This is the identification of 9803 in the Rajadhirat history. 
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is to be found in Ananti. The implements for making fire by attrition” are 
in Mithila. The water filter is in Devahana, The razor is in Pattanagara, 
In this land of the three Mon tribes, the relic of the face hair, the relic of the 
hair of the ears, the relic of the ears, the relic of the eyebrows, the relic of 
the skull, the relic of the teeth, the relics were dispersed in great numbers. 
If one wishes to know all about it, one must look up in the Gavampati" book 
and in the Dhatuwai, Here we speak in brief. 

Whatever person accurately remembers, and considers and meditates 
on the relics as we have set them down in order, and sets his mind towards 
them and worships continually, shall be free from the four apiyas and shall 
reach the six devalokas. 

Of all the relics of the exalted Buddha, the eight hair relics of the 
Rangoon Pagoda are the original and first. On the hill Singhuttara also 
again are the relic places of all the five Buddhas, Because of this the people 
of every town and district must, when the time comes, bend their earnest 
steps in their numbers to the place of the Rangoon relics. 

After this it became a waste and no one paid any heed to it. But in the 
time of king Asoka the lord of Patilaputra, search was made for the place 
of the hair relics, At the third council when the exalted Buddha had attained 
Parinirvana 218 years, and the year of the state was 396, King Asoka sent 
them to search for the place of the hair relics. At that time two arhans 
‘Muggalaputta and Uttarathera showed the place of the hair relics to the 
king. ‘The place having become a wilderness and the old cetiya having com- 
pletely disappeared. ‘The two arhans having showed the place and the king 
coming to know of it, he made them clear away the brushwood and rubbish. 
‘Then the king built a brick tower covered with plaster, painted with black 
wood oil and gilded over. King Asoka then returned to his own place. 

When King Asoka had returned to the.devalokas," in the time of King 
Tatabong,” that monarch came marching down from Tharakhettara” with 
a great army. Having a design to carry away the hair relics, when they 
began to dig a great storm arose and they were unable to carry out their 
purpose. He offered a golden umbrella (with) emerald handle and diamond 
cover, and digging into the south-east set it up there, ‘Then he returned to 
his own city. 

In the time of Maticesu", that monarch came marching down with 
intent to carry away the relics, and being unable to accomplish his object, 








1 BBuqoSgoSaccBoqeBigoS: In the commonest form of these imptements, the 
accod is half a joint of bamboo with 2 little slit made in the top where it is rubbed by 
the bow GB (another piece of bambéo), to allow the sparks when they come to fall on 
the cotton wool or bamboo scrapings below. ‘ 

1e°This a book giving a supposed itinerary of the Buddha through Burma and neigh- 

Countries. An edition of it wil be found in the Paklat volume Rajadhirat, 99. 269) 
fe died. 
10 he king of the Pyn kingdom. - 
1 The old name for Prome or at least for a city in its neighbourhood. The Talaing 


qoBefJeg6 looks like Bur. cc0eGeSog6t “in the hermit county.” 


1A kking intermediate between Dattabaung and Anoaratha would seem to be required 
here, though the name suggests Alsungsitth the third king of Pagan following Anoaratha, 
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he formed a precious emerald into the likeness of an altar, and having buried 
it on the western side as an offering to the relics of the exalted Buddha, he 
went up to his own city. 

In the time of King Hnorathamanjaw," Noratha the Burmese call him, 
that king came marching down from Pagan with the design of digging up 
the relics. As soon as the diggers touched earth, and there were twenty men 
digging the relic chamber, a very severe storm arose, and the whole army of 
King Anoaratha scattered and fled. King Anoaratha again having made 
gold and silver umbrellas offered them to the relics of the Buddha. Having 
buried precious gems of other lands" to the north-east, he returned to his own 
place. * 

Tue Kinas oF Pzov. 

We speak now of the kings who reigned in Harhsdvati. The Buddha 
having attained Parinirvana one thousand one hundred and sixteen years, in 
514" in the third division of the common era, on Monday the first of the dark 
half of the month, Magha Indra established the city of Harhsavati in the 
beginning. He made it over to Samala and Wimala. These two brothers 
undertook the government. When Samala was no more, Wimala reigned. 
When Wimala was no more, King Asah,** who was the son of Samala, 
reigned. When King Asah was no more, his son Arindamakumma’ 
reigned, When Arindamakumma was no more, his son Mahithsaraja reigned. 
In this way until King Tissaraja is reached seventeen generations of kings 
reigned in Hathsivati. 

These kings were sensible of their obligations to the religion and sup- 
ported it, They worshipped and reverenced the three gems;. they ‘set-up 
pagodas; they built monasteries; they, formed statues of the Buddha. They 
took pledsure in the three gems, made liberal offerings, kept the precepts, list- 
ened td the preaching of the doctrine, and practised meditation, They fol- 
lowed the teaching of the religion all of them. King Tissaraja, however, 
who was at the end of this line of seventeen kings, having turned to wrong- 
doing." became a heretic." He did not reverence the Buddha, he listened 











7H This ie te coqaisror of te Taloing Kingdom of Thaton, The mane & varou 
spelled Anuruddha being in the books usually. . med 

 BycooB (. vipulo and paro), "other parts” “abroad.” 

© These dates are at variance, giving A.D. 573 and 1152 respectively. The former is 
the date accepted by Bhayre, but it seems much {oo early. A date much nearer the fall of 
‘haton would sem tot all the circumstances beter Hi is worthy of note that the work 
Gavatpat whichis no doubt reponslle Tor the caler dates else gives‘ easy te Sor 
the'fal of Thaton, namely 1176 ofthe felgion, whereas the aceepied date fs 1,9 Gio: 
ce, of over Bve’hundred yoares The other dat, tha given the sommon ara sees 
much too late, as it does not allow time for what must have happened between the founding 
oPEgpuand berege of Ware: 

oF Ash Kami is avarant for Smit Asah, This prince is also named Satruina in 
allusion to is vanguishment of the Indian invaders > Pine’ © #190 named Satrufina 
vty ta ahi AGhdl RE, having tacked on a alg expression meting 

* 80288 (P.), “heretical.” In Talaing as in Burmese it signifies wrong views, or 
that whichis opposed to th prevailing religion 

© geoac Devadatta, “the name of a cousin of Buddha who was his enemy and 


rival.” Preceded by eof or & it signifies a heretic. 
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not to the doctrine, he did not pay respects to monks and ascetics, He made 
them lift up the statues of the Buddha and throw them all into the water 
and into the mud of the city moat. 

Afterwards a wealthy man’s daughter, Bhadradevi by name, showed 
great faith and self-sacrifice, This maiden having been accustomed to go out 
with her parents to hear the preaching of the doctrine from the time that she 
was ten years of age, took great delight in the three gems, She undertook 
the keeping of the three refuges every day. It was in the time of her 
youth" that the king made them put away the Buddha statues, It happened 
one day that the maiden having gone down to bathe, came in contact with a 
Buddha, statue. Lifting it up she found that it was a statue of the Buddha 
shining'with gold.“ Why have they thrown down these Buddha statues?’ 
the maiden asked. Her old serving women then spoke up. “Indeed, lady, 
the present king having followed the doctrines of the heretic teachers," 
has given orders that these Buddha statues are to be cast out, And where 
people are found worshipping at the pagodas, the king has given orders that 
they be put to death.” Thus spoke the serving women. ‘The maiden having 
heard, thus spoke, ‘If it is so, then I yield my life to the three gems. I will 
suffer death,” said the maiden. “Do you wash the statues and carry them 
up into the preaching hall,” ® saying this, the maiden herself with her serving 
women washed all the statues and took them up into the preaching hall. 
‘The name of the place where the maiden came into touch with the Buddha 
statue having become corrupted, it is called to this day Tniai Sapot Da.” 
‘The name of the place where she took up and washed the Buddha statues 
having become corrupted, Pit Krau it is called to this day, When the king 
heard that the maid had taken up the Buddha statues, he sent officers to call 
the maiden, The maiden gave to the officers a jewelled ring of great value, 
and bidding them wait for a little, hastened to wash all the Buddha statues 
that were there, and had them all taken up. 

‘When they tarried long the king sent again other officers. On this occa~ 
sion, the maiden was obliged to come up. ‘They told the king that the maiden 
had come, and as soon as he heard, he said in his anger: “Let her be taken 
away to the elephants to he trodden to death.” When he said this they 
brought the elephants, ‘The maiden sent out her loving kindness to the king, 
and to the elephants, and to the mahouts. ‘Then she kept repeating Buddharit 
saranayin gacehami, with all three refuges. ‘The elephants did not dare to 

















 goqa048 "the thiee objets of faith, the Buda, the doctrine, and the brother- 
hae aad (P. vayoush), a period of life. The three periods are pathamavayo, majjhi- 
imavoy, paccihmavayo, youth, middle age, and el. 

8 § “mother,” also used in addressing women. 

% B (Skt. firthyo, P.ttthiyo), “a sectarian, a heretic” 

0 “a building for reading and meditation endfor resting in” 


Th both cases there iy just a sight diference between the, name and the, words 
destiny Mh abioy sd fo be commemorate One’ wonters whether te names didnot 


risg to the stories 
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approach her, but kept up a trumpeting sound. The mahouts with their 
hooks could not stay them; they ran away. ‘They brought up other elephants 
many times, but they did not dare to attack, That this was so the mahouts 
humbly informed the king, and when the king heard he said: “ That being 
so cover her with straw and pile it up and set on fire," he said. The maiden 
sent out her loving kindness and repeated the three refuges. They did their 
hest to light the fire, but it would not burn, That this was the case they again 
informed the king. “If that is so, let her be brought here,” he said. When 
they had brought her to the king, he said, “Hai girl, your teachers are 
virtuously good you say, if you will only get the Buddha statues of your 
teachers to float away on the air and come back and let me see them take 
their position in the sky, then I will let your life go free. If your teachers’ 
statues do not fioat on the air, I will have you cut into seven pieces.” When 
the king had thus spoken the maiden was taken out to the edge of, the moat, 
‘The maiden having taken up the Buddha statues from the moat, and having 
washed eight of them she set them up and making offerings to them, she 
made this vow: “‘O statues of the lord of merit, I believe the word of the 
Buddha; I yield my life to the three gems; TI take up the statues of the 
Buddha. The Buddha is highly exalted; the doctrine is highly exalted; the 
brotherhood is highly exalted. If the Buddha, the doctrine, and the brother- 
hood are indeed highly exalted, let these eight Buddha statues float away on 
the air, and coming back let them take up a position in the sky opposite the 
king's audienge hall.”. ‘Thus prayed the maiden, At once the eight Buddha 
statues, floated up in the:sky and went away. At that place in after times 
they erected a pagoda which is.ther¢ tintil now. Kyak Sila PawyDitin they 
called’ it. Tt stands on the east of the place/of the PaloiiJari! monastery. 
After the eight Buddha statues had floated away, they.came to a stand in the 
sky right opposite the king’s audience hall. ‘The maiden’came back again and 
showed them to the king. When all the people saw them they were struck 
with wonder, Then the maiden said: ‘O great king, the Buddha who is 
my teacher having attained Parinirvana, it has only been the statues which 
are in his, place that your Majesty has seen float in the air. The heretic 
teachers, your Majesty has said, are greatly good.’ Let”those who are 
teachers float on the-air that I may look on them.” ‘Thus spoke the maiden. 
Then the king spoke to the heretic teachers that they might float on the air. 
And the heretic teachers not being able to float on the air, the king had them 
driven away altogether. ‘The eight Buddha statues floated away on the air 
to the edge of the forest on the western side. In the place where the Buddha 
statues floated away, in after days they built a pagoda enshrining relics of 
the Buddha, and it is called Kyak Paw to this day. The place where the 
cight Buddha statues came down from the air is called Thin Kyak Saw until 
this day. When the king had seen this wonder, he had-the maiden ceremoni- 
ally bathed and raised to the place of chief queen consort. She was named 
Queen Bhadradevi, a name well known until now. All wise men, monks and 
iealonice have been obliged to praise the faithful maiden until this present 
ime. 
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From that time on the king became again one who knew the benefits of 
the religion. Where the statues were broken and destroyed, he had them 
gathered together in Kyak Klam Ban, The king having obtained a hair relic, 
enshrined it in that place, and together with the heap of statues had a pagoda 
huilt over it. They called it the Bwaw Rat’ pagoda, Bwaw Rat becoming 
corrupted, they called it Kyak Klam Bwaw. Afterwards Kyak Klam Bwaw 
having become corrupted, they call it Kyak Klam Ban until this day. 





After this when King Tissardja was no more, Harhsvati the city of the 
Mons became a desolate wilderness; Hathsdvati became a Burmese province." 
Afterwards the king of Pagan sent down a governor, Akhamaman by name, 
whom he ordered to re-establish Pegu. Akhamaman having rebelled against 
the king of Pagan, made himself king once more" in Harnsivati. When 
Akhamaman was no more, Lakkhaya again became king, and when Lakkhaya 
was no more, Tayaphya became king in his place, These are the three gener- 
ations of Burmese kings who again reigned in Harhsivati, 


Mt the time when Tayaphya was king in Hamhsivati, there was a Mon 
king, King Warow"* by name, who had become lord of a white elephant, and 
was king over in Martaban, At that time a fleet of war boats came down 
from Pagan and attacked Tayaphya. Then Tayaphya sent a letter over to 
King Warow, saying: “Lord of the white elephant, come over and help 
our armies.” When King Warow heard the letter read, he himself with an 
army came over to the attack on the war boats, and the Burmese were dis- 
persed and returned away up to Pagan. When the Burmese army had been 
dispersed, King Warow said he would go back home to Martaban. At that 
King Tayaphya spoke thus : “ O king, though you have come to the assistance 
of my army at this time, I have not had an opportunity of making you any 
present. How may we make you a suitable present? Let my lord remain 
with us for a little. I will arrange a golden vessel with golden flowers first.” 
When he said this, King Warow, trusting him, stayed on, Just then his own 
army was scattered away seeking for food. He looked and saw that his 
forces were few and far apart, and that King Tayaphya was arranging his 
army to come forth and surround (him), King Warow. ‘King Warow seeing 
this, said: “T have done him a kindness, but instead of showing gratitude. 
he is coming out to surround me and accomplish my death. That yon king 
has broken his troth in such fashion the devas, ruling the earth, the woods, 
and the air are aware.” Saying this, he took a golden water vessel, and 











2 Gem Heap. : 

All the records which mention this lapse of Pegu from its regal splendour, agree in 
saying that it became a province of Burma, hut there is never any hint of its having been 
despoiled by a Burmese army. 

9 Pegu again became a royal city. 


8 This is, Wareru of Burmese history, Phayre makes him a Shin (Siamese), but 
according to’ Tolang records he wat a. Mon setded for a time in Sukhodays, 4. former 
Samese capital Warern is famods a8 the complier of a Dhammathat of law book, 





9 Here again Phayre is at variance with the Mon writers. He makes Wareru the 
aggressor in the quarrel 
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mace a vow by pouring water in entreaty to the earth spirit.” Then he set 
his forces in array and mounting his elephant, urged it on to the attack, King 
Warow stabbed upwards with his spear, and striking King Tayaphya pierced 
him through so that he fell down and died. King Warow thus gained 
possession of Harisivati, King Warow then returned to Martaban, From 
that time on Hashsivati became a province of Martaban, and King Warow 
ruled in Martaban, ‘There were eight generations of that line who were all 
of them lords of the white elephant."* 


Of the eight generations, his majesty Bafia U was at the end of the line. 
In the year 710 King Baia U became king over in Martaban, Having 
reigned sixteen years, his majesty Bafii U came over and established 
Hathsivati in the year 726. He reigned in Harhsivati nineteen years. In 
the year 734 he was permitted to enlarge the pagoda of the Rangoon hair 
relics, Having raised it to a height of forty standard cubits, he was per- 
mitted to maintain it all his days, Having been king in Martaban sixteen 
years, and in Harhsivati for nineteen years, which make thirty-five years 
that he had reigned, he reached the age of sixty. In the year 745 Bana U 
reached impermanence.” 


‘The son of Bafid U, Siharaja by name, when at the age of sixteen years 
rebelled against his father. When his father was no more, he became king. 
‘This king because he had made friends with enemies, had gained a knowledge 
of the customs of war. This king as he went on his kingly duties in whatso- 
ever way he turned there was no one who dared strive with him. Because 
he was great in war always, he had no opportunity to enshrine pagodas. 
He could only make offerings. This king was also called Rajadhirat.’ He 
did not attain to a great age. Beconting king in 745,’he reigned thirty-eight 
years. Having reached the age of fifty-four years, he reached impermanence 
in 783. ‘ 


When Siharaja Rajadhirat was no more, his son Muggaraja who received 
the name Dhammarija became king. This king caused much distress to the 
inhabitants of the country during his reign. ‘Though the relics were there 
still he had no hand in enshrining them, He was twehty-nine years of age 
when he began to reign, and reigned for three years when his age was thirty- 
two. In the year 786 he died. 


When Dhammaraja was no more, his younger brother, who also was a 
son of Siharaja, Baia Ram Kuit they-called him, reigned in Harisivati, 
He was great in stratagem, and gained advantage over his enemies by being 











* Bopgg better perhaps SoBopgG “the earth spirit who registers the vows of 





men" P. sundart, a beautiful woman”. See an interesting discussion of this person 
in Prof. Duroiselle’s Archaeological Report, 1922 pp. 14-17. si pes ts et 
ight kings of Martaban are never reckoned among the kings of Pegu exce 

1¢ when he moved his capital to that city. . = bs At 
"A craters way of expen the death of Kings. 

o This was one of the most famous kings of Pegu, His story both before his fathers 
death and after it fils a large volume. The sfory of his wars with Buenas usel a 4 
school book hy the Siamese. ne des Ee toot 
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well versed in the four means of suecess,"' namely, negotiation, buying off, 
attack, and sowing dissension. By means of these four upayas he gained 
success over his enemies all the time. This king during his reign was great 
in his desire for works of merit. When his Majesty saw the pagoda of the 
eight hair relics, being desirous of increasing its size he thus considered: 
“The measurement of the base is too large.” ** So with the architect his 
Majesty took cogitation. The hill itself was cut down, and the base having 
heen Inuilt up in five stages, the pagoda was raised six standard cubits. The 
work was begun in the year 815, but there was not time to complete it then. 
Lefore he became king he was thirty years of age, and having reigned thirty- 
two years, he was sixty-two years of age. In the year 818 Bafa Ram Kuit 
passed away. 

When Bafié Ram Kuit was no more, in the same year Bafié Barow a 
son of Baia Thaw became king. When this king began to reign he considered 
thus: “From the time that my grandfather, his Majesty Rajadhirat, was 
king, there has been nothing but strife between one kingdom’ and another 
all the time, The inhabitants of the country with the monks and brahmans 
have had no peace of mind. Since my grandfather died my two uncles who 
have reigned, have done nothing but use force in the kingdom and stir up 
strife one with another, all the time. Monks, brahmans and the people of 
the country have had no peace of mind at all. Now that I am king I shall 
not desire the possessions of others. Since I do not desire the possessions of 
others, there will be none to desire my possessions. Having said that, I will 
comfort the hearts of the people during my reign, I will confirm the minds of 
monks, brahmans and the people of the kingdom.” Having thus taken counsel 
with himself, he gave this order to the people: Whosoever uses violence 
tovanyone, or steals by forcibly taking from anyone, whether it be man or 
beast, with my own dagger J shall have him cut to death.” Every day when 
he went out to give audience, he said this and flourished his dagger all the 
time. 

‘Afterwards the trusted servant of a military officer stole a ring from 
arich man, The rich man went up and informed his Majesty. The military 
officer sent up a present of five gold pieces" as compensation and to free his 
servant. His Majesty did not look at the gold, but ordering both the military 
officer and also the thief to be cut in two, had them guarded at the cross roads 
saying, “ Let not the dogs and pigs eat them hut let the people see them, that 
all may be frightened.” So he had them guarded. 

‘After that a hawker came selling glutinous rice, and a young man of the 
royal household, living at the side of the palace grounds hought some of the 




















101 According to Childers the four upiyas are, Bhedo, dondo, smart, danari, sowing 
dissension, attack, negotiation, buying of. i 

362 ‘There is a possible omission in the text here. ‘The meaning apparently is that the 
srround space was not large enough for the design of the pagoda. 

19% f)6g,98 “white umbreli,” symbol of royalty, and here may he either “king” 


or “kingdom. 
206 qnoo98 (Skt. Karshipana), a coin, The pasi of Schmidt's edition would make 


too large a sum. 
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hawker's glutinous rice. His money was little and he took up too much of 
the rice. The hawker called out, and his Majesty hearing, called them up 
and examined them. ‘The amount of bronze was ten ticals, and the rice taken 
was nearly half a basket. “It is a deed of violence” he said, and he ordered 
the youth to be cut in two, and his body thrown out and guarded at the place 
here the other bodies were. 

After that when he was holding an audience, in the midst of the 
ministers, a cat came chasing a mouse and catching the mouse, ate it. On 
that his Majesty said: ‘Did not I make a decree that if one did a deed of 
violence, whether it were man or beast, I should have him put to death? In 
the present case this creature has resisted my decree, has it not?" Saying 
this he had them cut the cat in two, and fixing it as they fix meat for roast- 
ing,"** he had them guard it along with the four other carcases. All four 
carcases were guarded so that the people could view them, 

Because the king had devised a fitting decree, there were few cases of 
the death penalty. People being very much frightened, all classes, the ruling 
class and the nobility,!** the poor and the well-to-do," where they had 
children, corrected their children, where they had grandchildren, corrected 
their grandchildren, where they had slaves, corrected their slaves, where they 
had pupils, corrected their pupils, From that time on there were no thieves 
and robbers at all, It was not necessary to stay out the stair," to close the 
door, or to take in the selling wares. If a thing was forgotten in any place, 
no one dared pick it up. One could come back and get it where it was. 
Town and village was always upright and true, 

Even the king himself disguised as a commoner went out riding, and 
being unable to rein in quickly enough, his horse collided with a hawker carry- 
ing pots on his head, ‘The hawker stumbled and’ the, pots*fell and were 
broken. ‘The hawker called out abusively: “You ride so often and yet you 
do not look out for people. You have broken my pots. Suppose I go and 
make my appeal to his Majesty Bafta Barow, do you think you will save your 
life?” Hearing what the hawker said, laughingly and without anger, he 
borrowed money from some one and paid the man the price of his pots, 
‘There was never any king among all the kings who'reigned in Harhsivati 
that did such good deeds as this king did. He took great delight in the three 

















ucayos'o& This phrase is a recognised difficulty as the way of putting it 
79 


varies in the diferent manuscripts. The reference is either to a way they have of stretch 
ut ia fen, of fowl Between two sticks for cooking over the cal oF to way they had 
of cracleyig? 


88 Baavoo8Segzzcooons0dis This would include the kin 
oficils, and perhaps retired men of rank. 
sor eogSavcgoScood$a The first is from the Pali vesso, a vaisya; the second 


word describes the well-to-do; whilst the third is the Pali settht, a wealthy merchant, now 
applied to any one who has acquired wealth. 


40" BE The moveable ladder or steps of an ordinary house is sometimes pulled ‘back 
at the top and held out by a cord to prevent dogs climbing up during the absence of the 
residents, This is expressed by c5&oR§ “to set the stairs upright.” 
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gems. He did much in keeping up and preserving the pagoda relic chambers. 
As to the Rangoon hair relic pagoda, from the five terraces of the base w! 
had not been completed, he built up again until the bell was finished. This 
king because, he greatly desired the good of the people for many a day, man- 
aged only to repair the Rangoon pagoda as far as the hell. He was twenty- 
two years of age before he became king, and having reigned four years, he 
‘was twenty-six years of age. In the year 821 King Bafia Barow passed away 
and returned to the devalokas. 

When Baia Barow was no more, Dasaraja who also was a nephew of 
‘Yakkharaja, (he bore the name of Bafta Kendau, but because his slaves took 
thé kingdom, he was called Dasaraja), became king and reigned in. Hathsa- 
vati. This king greatly delighted in works of merit As to the Rangoon 
pagoda which was not yet finished, from the bell he built it up to a finish at 
the umbrella, and put on its crown, ‘This king began to reign when he was 
twenty-five years of age, and reigned three years until he was twenty-eight. 
In the year 825 Baia Kendau passed away and returned to the devalokas. 

‘When Baia Kendau was no more, Yuttaraja who also was a nephew of 
‘Yakkharaja, became king. His name was Mamohtau, but because he was 
separated from his mother’s bosom, he was called the orphan king, This 
king during his reign showed a very cruel disposition. He was an adulterer. 
He reigned for seven months only. He had no opportunity of enshrining 
the relic chambers of the pagodas. Mamohtau passed away. 

In the same year 825, the danghter of king Rajadhirat, Takhai Cau 
lio’, who took the name Visuddharaja (she was afterwards called Baia 
Thaw), became queen. She was held in much honour. She was great in 
faith and self-sacrifice. Kings of the eight directions sent messengers with 
presents without intermission. She accomplished a great many meritorious 
works, first in regard to pagodas great and small, and also in respect to monks 
who have undertaken the burden of study" and the burden of contemplation. 
She built many monasteries and made them over to the monks. She made 
offerings without number all tlie time. When her Majesty Baila Thau had 
reigned in Harhsivati seven years, she handed over the government to the 
monk, Dhammaceti, who was viceroy. Then her Majesty Bafa Thau went 
away down to Rangoon. She had them build and enlarge the Rangoon 
pagoda platform, Her majesty also put on a crown, Her Majesty went on 
the scales and made them take her own weight in gold, twenty-five viss, and 
beating it out into leaf, cover the pagoda from the dome to the umbrella and 
down to the bottom, For the city of Rangoon they made up five thousand 
viss of pure bronze, and offered it to the pagoda. Four chiefs of pagoda 
slaves, four soldiers, and five hundred people were placed, and they all gave 
service to the Rangoon pagoda, She had.them cast a bronze bell of one 

















36° enoaqege (P. kusalakammaii), “good actions, meritorious karma.” 

180 o9986 oS presumably represents a Burmese form ao98¢e29 though the com- 
‘mon, Burmese form of the name is gBceagShin Sawbs. ; 

184 ogoBqe,& mistake for ogyga, (P. santhadhurain), but the manuscripts all have 
it so, 
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thousand seven hundred viss weight, She had them pave the Rangoon 
pagoda platform with paving stones. Stone posts were put all round the 
pagoda, and stone lamps were put all round. ‘There were four white umbrel- 
las, four golden alms bowls, eight golden curry dishes, four golden spoons, 
four earthenware vessels, and four offerings were made each day. There 
were twenty-seven men who prepared the lamps’ each day. There were 
twenty men as guardians of the pagoda treasury. There were four gold- 
smiths’ shops, four orchestras, four drums, four sheds, eight doorkeepers, 
four sweepers, and twenty lamp lighters. She built round and strengthened 
the sevenfold wall, Between the walls her Majesty Bafia Thau had them 
plant palmyra palms and coconut trees, So she adorned the place. In this 
fashion she arranged for the upkeep of the Rangoon hair relics. Her 
Majesty observed the precepts all the time, There came a day when her 
Majesty Bafta Thau grew sick, and wishing to contemplate the Rangoon hair 
relics which glowed and glistened, she opened her eyes and having’ attained 
tranquility, she passed away and returned to the devalokas, She was fifty- 
ight years of age before she became queen, and having reigned seven years, 
she was sixty-five. In the year 832 she passed away and returned to the 
devalokas, 

The viceroy, because he was well acquainted with the Tripitaka, was 
called Dhammaceti* He reigned very justly. This king was replete with 
wisdom, He was well acquainted with the Tripitaka, He was well 
versed in expository works and in works on medicine and astrology and had 
the four means of success against an enemy. ‘Though he was king he did 
not live in the place of the many" kings of former days. Going outside the 
town to the west of the Mohtau* pagoda, he set up a stockade and 
erected palace buildings with elephant sheds and stables,.and there he 
carried out his kingly duties. This king built a large monastery, the 
monastery Bhi Twi Klath, (another) large monastery, Bhi Twi Ba 
Klar, also many little pagodas, temples, preaching halls, and Buddha 
statues without number, ‘Then his Majesty went down to Rangoon to per- 
form meritorious works. He had the heir-apparent and the queen go on the 
scales, and gave their weight in gold to be beaten out into gold leaf the size of 
a wall, and had the Rangoon pagoda covered over. His.Majesty had them 
design and cast a great bell™ of one hundred and eighty thousand viss weight 
of bronze. The mouth of the bell was eight cubits, and its height twelve 
cubits. He cast also a small bell of five hundred viss weight to strike in 
offering to the Buddha, on the upper platform of the pagoda. ‘They paid up 
in Rangoon as the contribution of the Rangoon people five viss of gold and 
five thousand viss of bronze. Because it was the city of the Buddha they 











342 These lamps were little vessels to contain oil with a wick floating on top. 

[8 He is, sometimes called Pitakadhara, meaning versed in the Trpitak,” and this 
would seem fer the explanation here given. In the Kalyini inscriptions he is 
‘yled Ramidhipat = aire re 

#4 8] 8g.08 “white umbrella” is simply a designatory particle here. 
28 This apparently means he removed his palace from the place of his predecessors. 
130 Mr, Blagden says, Perhaps this is the great bell mentioned in the Kalyan ins 
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were obliged to eat fruits and vegetables. His Majesty gave this standing 
order to the governor of Rangoon: “When it comes to the end of Lent, 
let twenty-five trees of kalpavrifsa’™ flowers be brought to the pagoda every 
year.” His Majesty Dhammaceti having been a monk until he was fifty-one 
years of age abandoned the monastic life and became viceroy for seven years. 
He was king for fourteen years until he was seventy-two. In the year 853 

he passed away. 

When Dhammaceti was no more, his son called Hatthiraja, his Majesty 
Baiié Ram became king. He at once had all the royal offspring put to death, 
A great pestilence arose amongst the people, At that time afterwards again 
he had regard to the ten objects," and had real joy in almsgiving. His heart 
also was given over to liberality to slaves, followers, companions, ministers, 
military officers, and nobility. He also humbled himself before the three gems 
and did them great service. In the year 854, on the thirteenth of the light half 
of the month Pausha, he built a palace. A great storm arose, and the 
umbrella of the Rangoon pagoda floated away on the air and fell down as 
far away as Syriam. His Majesty Bafiaé Ram lifted and brought up the 
umbrella and the crown, and having set them round with many precious 
stones, put them upon the dome of the Rangoon pagoda. When his Majesty 
reached the age of forty-eight, he built forty-eight little pagodas’ on the 
base. He again enlarged the great base, and made offerings in golden 
almsbowls with golden litters every day. He had eight men hang a golden 
bell as an offering. At the age of forty-six he assumed the government, and 
reigned thirty-five years till he was eighty-one years of age. In the year 888, 
his Majesty Baia Ram passed away and returned to the devalokas. 

His son Badhiroraja by name, called Daka Rat Pi, became king at the 
age of sixteen, and was a ruler of much faith and self-sacrifice. He was 
sensible of the benefits of the three gems, and did many meritorious works 
in pagodas, temples, and preaching halls. For the Rangoon hair relic pagoda 
he made a consecrated chain of gold adorned with sapphires and many differ- 
ent kinds of precious stones, and put it on the dome of the pagoda. His 
Majesty gave as an offering to the pagoda a royal tusker elephant, with two 
young ones, a silver almsbowl, and eight men. If this king had had | 
‘Sammapayoga, he might have lived to the age of 85 years, and might have 
ruled the realm. Thus have the wise men spoken. Because he had not 
Sammipayoga he reached only the age of twenty-eight and had to give up his 
life in a jungle place. He was sixteen years of age when he began to reign, 























2 epBoow oS(Ske. kalpavrksa), “a celestial tree yielding all wishes, it grows in 
Indra’s heaven.’—(Childers). ‘The reference here is to an artifcally constructed tree bear- 
ing gifts for the monks. It is sometimes called&8ocog (P. pathsakilatn), which has refer- 


fence to a custom of putting out presents for the monks to pick up, in allusion to the 
Sriginal practice of gathering rags from the dst heap to make their robes. 

8 These are, according to Hardy a8 quoted by Childers, the four Maggas, the four 
Phalas, Nirvana, and the Scriptures. It is just possible, however, that the ten kingly duties, 
the frst of which is danant, giving, are here meant. 


18 oneooBee a little pagoda on the base of « larger one 
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and was king for twelve years until he reached the age of twenty-eight. In 
the year 900, he passed away, and returned to the devalokas. 

‘As to this Sammapayoga we speak of, it is very fruitful in results, It 
comes to us in many a Sutta that it gains for one the understanding of Indra 
with which to oppose pride. Therefore people who have acquired wealth 
and glory, gain but the meritorious standing of former days, but when one 
has Sammapayoga one undertakes the precepts, keeps the precepts, takes 
refuge in the three gems, propitiates the planets, and guards himself fittingly. 
If one can furnish himself in these two Sammipayogas long life and endu- 
ring riches will come to him, Daka Rat Pi never looked at a book, took no 
heed of good practice, but only sported with elephants and horses in jungle 
bush, and searched for shellfish and crabs, He was like a deaf and dumb 
person, never looking at a book, and Badhiroraja'® he was called. 

‘When Daka Rat Pi was no more, Para Mai Soaithi,* his Burmese 
Majesty became king of Harhsivati. ‘This king had them put a crown 
adorned with many gems on the umbrella of the Rangoon hair relic pagoda. 
‘The king gave the queen herself as an offering, and redeemed her with ten 
viss of gold. In the year 912, on Wednesday the first of the dark half of the 
month Vaisikha, his Majesty Para Mai Soaithi returned to the devolakas, 

When Para’ Mait Soaithi was no more, Smit Dhaw Juk Lali became 
king and ruled Harhsivati, This king put an umbrella on the Rangoon 
pagoda, adorning it with various gems. In the year 913, on the third of the 
dark half of the month Caitra, Smit Dhaw fled and abandoned the city. It 
was at the New Year that Smif Dhaw fled, and in the year 914, in the month 
Ashiidha, his Majesty Para Mai Gri, his Majesty of the ten directions," 
the Burmese king, ruled in Hathsivati, In the year 919, in: the month 
Margasirsha they found Smit Dhaw Juk Lali in the forest’ Patai Brau, 
and there he died, His Majesty Jamnah Duih Cah became lord of a white 
elephant, gained a jewelled umbrella, and conquered many kingdoms. They 
were impelled to bring and present to him a royal consort from Ceylon, He 
acquired the name Jamnah Duih Cah.?** 

In the year 930, in the month Jyeshtha, the Sun was in eclipse, and day 
was like night. On Tuesday the ninth of the light half, there was an earth- 
quake and the Rangoon hair relies crumbled down. They had to pull down 
the pagoda to the middle stage, and build it up again, His Majesty had the 
privilege of raising the crown, and of putting an umbrella over the dome, of 
over-laying it with gold, and thus enshrining the pagoda. Having reigned 
twenty-nine years, on Thursday, the fourth of the light half of the month 
Ashidha, in the year 943, his Majesty Jamnah Dyih Cah passed away. 

The son of his Majesty Jamnah Duih Cah having become king in 
Hauinsdvati, sent his general Bafia Dala to put on gold leaf five viss in weight, 














TB. badhira, “deat” 
°* Bur. opqSeBsqqeBs Tobin Shweth, the first of the Burmese kings of Peg 


Bur. pqBoE Git "the king” oncopgiBeB§ also ongeBoS§ “The conqueror 


of ts gn direction” Bureng Noung, known tothe Burmese at Anoratin 
18 “Conqueror of the ten directions” "His campaigns, chiefly in Siam, occupy a grea 
part of the Volume Dammacets, Paklay tora. se™ CSA aoe ee 
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and overlay from the spire down to the-bulging part of the plantain bud," 
to the silver stays with five viss of gold leaf. On Sunday the fourth of the 
light half of the month Phalguna, in the year 951, he was permitted to put on 
an umbrella with a crown, He cast a bronze hell of forty viss weight, and 
offered it to the Rangoon hair relics, 

In the year 950, on Sunday the eleventh of the light half of the month 
Margasirsha, he took over the government of Taungi. In the month Magha 
the city of Hathsivati was destroyed and became desolate. 

His Majesty Nangya reigned twenty years. In the year 963 his Majesty 
Nangya passed away in Taungii 

‘The ship commander, the foreigner, Kappitan Jera'** was king again in 
Syriam. Because he was of Devadatta’s company, a heretic," he had no 
opportunity of enshrining at the relic chamber of the pagoda. The 
superior” of Angebut, the superior of the hill Lacew, these two with the 
people of the city erected an umbrella. The superior of the hill monastery 
gave the time. The combined number of precious stones was three hundred 
and fifty. 

In the year 972, on Friday the eleventh of the light half of the month 
Sravana the citizens made merit in putting a crown on the Rangoon pagoda. 
The foreigner Kappitan Jera was king in Syriam twelve years. His Majesty 
Nan Thaw of Ava was lord of the jewelled umbrella. In the year 974, on 
Wednesday the eighth of the light half of the month Caitra, his Majesty 
Nan Thaw of Ava marching down with an army, besieged Syriam, and 
having. overcome the foreigner, took the city. The king gave four hundred 
and twenty-eight men to Keep the hair relics. He had them cast a bronze 
bell and offer it to the Buddha’s relics. In the year 975 his Majesty acquired 
the government of Harhsavati. 

Tn the year 980, on Thursday the first of the dark half of the month 
Phalguna, he put up an umbrella and put a crown on the Rangoon pagoda. 
‘The height and the circumstance of the crown were four cubits and two hands 
equally. ‘The weight of the gold was two viss fifty-five ticals.* There were 
two thousand rubies, and the weight of the diamonds in the crown was two 
wviss. Punakama put down twelve silver bells five viss and five and a half 
ticals weight. Baia Juk Lali gave silver bells and banyan leaves of two 
ticals gold. ‘The weight of the two bells was ten viss and seventy-five ticals. 

Tn the year 982, on Wednesday the 11th of the light half of the month 
Karttika, the big wall on the north-west side of the Rangoon pagoda broke 
down, of the lower stage four standard cubits, and of the upper stage five 
standard cubits, making nine standard cubits. The big wall on the south-east 
broke down to thirty-five standard cubits. Adding on the rain shelter there 








™ $8208 the part of a pagoda just under the umbrella, 
248 Captain General 

1 BoB (B.), “doctrine, opinion.” 

a A838 “having posses 
vos Lit tv and a Balt vise and fve tials. 





or “he who has merit.” 
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was a length of 256 fathoms in all, His Majesty was able to finish the 
work on the inside wall, 

In the year 983, on Wednesday the full of Phalguna, in the year 986, 
also on Wednesday the full of Phalguna, in the year 987, also on Wednesday 
the full of Phalguna, each year at the full moon of Asvina as well as at the 
full moon of Philguna, four lamp towers at the four sides, with golden 
flowers, golden parched grain, golden candles, and silver candles were offered 
to the Rangoon relic pagoda, Two white umbrellas twice in each year were 
presented to the Rangoon pagoda, Every year gold leaf was laid on the 
pagoda, 

When this king reigned in Harisfvati he lived in Kla’ Sakuip to the west 
of the city. Because he did not go into the city they called him his Majesty 
of Kla’ Sakuip. Having reigned fifteen years, in the year 990, on Thursday 
the 4th of the light half of the month Ashadha, his Majesty Kla’ Sakuip 
passed away in Kla’ Sakuip. 

‘The son of his Majesty’ Kla’ Sakuip, Mairaidippa by name became king. 
On Friday the 4th of the dark half of the month Sravana, Manraidippa en- 
tered Harhsivati again. His Majesty gave an offering of lamp towers for 
the four sides. At the end of Lent and again at the full of Phalguna he had 
them lighted in honour of the Rangoon hair relics. He paid his respects to 
the Rangoon hair relics with golden candles, silver candles, and white um- 
brellas. He made plaster of lime and glue,*® and with black wood oil offered 
it to the Rangoon hair relies, ‘This king reigned one year only. 

In the year 991, his Majesty Maniraidippa passed away, and his’ Majesty 
‘Thado Dhammaraja became king in Harhsavati, In the year 991 on Saturday 
the 6th of the dark half of the month Magha, one nadi and 66 cadons before 
the time of sunset, there was an earthquake and the crown of the Rangoon 
pagoda fell down to the south-east. 

In the year 991, in the month Vaisilkha, his Majesty presented forty 
candidates for the upasampada ordination, On Wednesday the 11th of the 
light half of Asvind, an hour after midnight, Aries being lagna, he put the 
crown on the Rangoon hair relic pagoda, ‘The weight of the gold was three, 
viss and five and a half ticals, and the number of gems was 658, His Majesty 
‘Thado Dhammaraja enshrined them. 

In the year 996, in the month Jyeshtha, his Majesty marched from Pegu. 
In the year 996, on Tuesday in the month Margasirsha his Majesty Thado 
Dhammarajé went up to Ava. Four years after he reached Ava, in the year 
1000, on Sunday the 8th of the light half of the month Caitra, the crown of 
the Rangoon pagoda fell out of place. On the 4th of the light half of the 
month Vaisakha, his Majesty furnished one thousand candidates for the 
‘upasampada ordination. 

In the year 1002, on Sunday the 14th of the light half of the month 
Phalguna, when Taurus was lagna, they again put on the crown of the Ran- 
goon pagoda. His Majesty Thado Dhammaraja enshrined it. He made 

















389 Both glue and jaggery were used with lime in making plaster, and the same word 
stands for both. 
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offering to the Rangoon hair relies every year with lime, glue, and black wood 
oil. He offered twice a year golden flowers, silver flowers, and two white 
umbrellas. He became king in Pegu in the year 991; in the year 996, 
went up to Ava; and in the year 1011 his Majesty Thado Dhammar: 
passed away. 

‘When his Majesty Thado Dhammarajé was no more, his son Nangya 
hy name hecame king. In the year 1011, in the month Vaisikha, the crown 
fell away from straight. On Sunday the Ist of the dark half of the month 
of Agvina, an order came down to lift out the’erown of the Rangoon pagoda 
and take it up to Pegu. They were ordered to straighten it out, and adorn 
it with gems anew. He offered to the hair relics every year golden candies, 
silver candles, golden parched rice, silver parched rice, and white umbrellas. 
He made offerings of lime, buffalo skin glue, and Bengal quince fruit to the 
Rangoon hair relics every year. In the year 1023, on Wednesday the 7th 
of the dark half of the month Caitra, a great storm arose and the crown of 
the Rangoon pagoda again fell away from straight. A great many trees fell 
down and were broken to pieces. In the year 1023 also, on Sunday the 7th 
of the dark half of the month Jyeshtha, his Majesty Nangya passed away and 
returned to the devalokas. 

Another son of his Majesty Thado: Dhammaraja, Mairaikyawghong by 
name, again became king in Ava. In the year 1023, on Monday the 10th of 
the light half of the month Magha, at the time of striking four in the evening, 
there was an earthquake and three stages of the crown of the Rangoon hair 
relies together with the dome fell down to the south-west in the pagoda 
grounds. What remained of the crown was thrown down and carried over 
to the hill Wan at Syriam, 

In the year 1023, on Sunday the 3rd of the light half of the month 
‘Magha, the crown of the Rangoon pagoda on the hill Wan was taken away 
up to Ava. In the year 1025, on Tuesday the 3rd of the light half of the 
month Bhadrapada, at the time of striking three after midnight, 16 nadis, 
2 pats, and 4 bijanas, the crown of the Rangoon relic pagoda was put in 
place. Mafraicesu, Dakkhyuiw, and Sarala, three of them, offered to the 
Rangoon relic pagoda a hundred golden flowers, a’ hundred silver flowers, 
eight white umbrellas, four large golden candles, ten small ones, four large 
silver candles and ten small ones, eight diamond streamers, and eight diamond 
flowers. ‘They gave food to eighty monks, including monks from 
Syriam, Pegu, and Rangoon, on the pagoda platform. His Majesty gave 
gifts of lime, glue, and black wood oil without intermission. He paid his 
respects to the pagoda with golden flowers, silver flowers, golden parched 
grain, silver parched grain, golden candles, silver candles, and white umbrellas 
twice each year. In this manner his Majesty enshrined the Rangoon hair 
relics. 

Tn the year 1026, on Monday the 14th of the light half of the month 
Margasirsha, at two cadons there was an earthquake. The crown of the 
Rangoon pagoda fell away to the south-east on the pagoda platform. Five 
standard cubits and two hands of the central support’ broke off and fell 


73 qgooS “an iron rod supporting the tapering part of the structure” 
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down on the western side on the bell mouth." The umbrella slanted away to 
the north-west, and the diamond bulb! with the wire stays lay on top of the 
umbrella to the south-east. The plaster of the plantain bud’ burst out and. * 
fell away. The lotus bud burst up in three petals and was carried away to the 
south-east, What remained of the bricks of the six petals on the north broke 
away also, The python’s coil," and the bell down to the main base burst out 
and broke down to a great extent. 

In the year 1027, on Monday the 9th of the light half of the month 
Pausha, the people put in a central support, straightened the umbrella, and 
renewed the iron stays. Kok Macet, Den Hmu, and Amlok Bhi were the 
overseers, In Phalguna the full moon was on Wednesday. 

In the year 1028, on Friday the 12th of the light half of the month 
Magha, at three nddis and one pat in the afternoon, they put a crown on the 
Rangoon pagoda, The weight of the crown was twelve viss of gold. There 
were 1800 gems set round the crown, They gave food to two hundred and 
forty monks. The offerings which were offered were very many. There 
were two orchestras, ten dancers, and the crown festival lasted three 
days. With eight white umbrellas, four bouquets of golden flowers of a 
hundred blooms, four bouquets of silver flowers of a hundred blooms, and 
many gold and silver candles, his Majesty paid his respects to the Rangoon 
hair relics every year., Twice a year he paid his respects to the Rangoon hair 
relies. 

In the year 1030, the full moon of Philguna fell on a Wednesday. Eyery 
year when it fell on Wednesday, all the Shans, the Mons, and the Burmese, 
monks and people, came to worship and make offerings in great crowds. 

In the year 1023, in the month Jyeshtha, he became king én Ava, In 
the year 1034, on Wednesday the first of the dark half of the month Caitra, 
his Majesty passed away. Before he became king he was thirty-nine years 
of age. He reigned eleven years, reaching the age of fifty. Four days after 
the New Year festival,’ on Wednesday the 1st of the dark half of the month 
Caitra, Mairaikhyawghoh returned to the devalokas away in Ava 

On Thursday the 2nd of the dark half, the heir apparent, the son of 
Mairaikhyawghoi, again became king. Having been king 26 years, in the 
year 1060, on Monday the 11th of the dark half of the.month Vaisikha, his 
Majesty, the son of Mairaikhyawghon returned to the devalokas. His son 
then became king. On Thursday the 4th of the dark half of intercalated 
Ashadha, when it struck one in the morning, the heir-apparent ascended the 








BS “ll” TH 
2 §BG§ “the wherieal ornament suemounting the vane” 


81 gcebQoo8 “the calf of the leg; the bud of the plantain from which the fruit is 
developed; the bulging and tapering part of a pagoda just under the umbrella” 
1 spucqoS also called ogopf the part just above the bel 


188 saoandG§ “the third day of the New Year festival” 
a0 BRecBoBs (Bur. BS|g os ), “an heir apparent astciated in the sovereignty.” 





the bell shaped dome like part of the pagoda. 
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throne in Ava. On Tuesday the 6th of the light half of the month Bhadra- 
pada, the heir-apparent was consecrated king. The heir-apparent reigned 
thirty-four years. In the year 1095, the heir apparent returned to the deva- 
lokas. In the same year his Majesty's son ascended the throne in Ava. 

In the year 1101, on Thursday the 4th of the light half of the month 
Caitra, when the day had fully dawned there was an earthquake making a 
reat noise. The crown of the Muhtau pagoda with the stays was broken 
and dashing down on the umbrella, the umbrella was dented. The son of the 
king of Ava having reigned in Ava seven years, in the year 1102, on Thurs- 
day the full moon Jyeshtha, the Burmese myowun who was governor of 
Pegu, Nai Tha Aung by name, having raised a dispute, put to death the state 
secretary," the two lieutenant generals, and the governor of the prison, 
and made himself king in Pegu. This ruler was very harsh and eruel and 
reigned only a month and a half. On Sunday the Ist of the light half of the 
month Sravana, the Mons put Nai Tha Aung to death. 

After that his Majesty of Ava appointed a Burmese officer, Mairai 
Aung Naing by name, to be governor in Pegu. Marirai Aung Naing was 
very avaricious. He took bribes in gold and silver and in coin, and made 
great distress for the people. He ruled but four months and twenty days. 
On Tuesday the 1th of the light half of the month Margasirsha, the Gwe 
Shans living in Sarak-up Sarak-gabah entered and put Mairai Aung Naing 
to death. On Thursday the Sth of the dark half of the month Margasirsha, 
one of the Gwe Shans became king. The righteous king Buddha Kest he 
was called. He made a stockade and formed a city in the place Bau Nat 
Gi." and lived there a while. Afterwards the righteous king Buddha Kest 
entered and lived in Pegu. 

In the year 1106, on Sunday the full moon Phalguna, at the time one 
struck in the morning, the righteous king Buddha Kesi put an umbrella on 
the Muhtau relic pagoda. In the year 1108, on Friday the 3rd of the light 
half of the month Magha, the king went over to live in Sittang. On Stinday 
the 12th of the light half of the month Magha, the Mons entered Pegu. On 
Sunday the 12th of the light half also, just after dark, the good king Buddha 
Kesi left Sittang and went away to Chieng Mai. The good Gwe Shan king 
reigned only six years and six months in Pegu. On Wednesday the full 
moon Magha, a registrar Khuin by name entered and became ruler in Pegu. 
Nai Carat Khuin was very shiftless and shallow in his devices and ruled 
only eighteen days. 








2 neq Bur. eocqaGe “secretary” 





2 oggd Bur. 06> This word now denotes a subordinate officer, but in the time 


of the Burmese kings, it denoted a rank next toa Wun, There were two of them at a 
‘Wan's headquarters. 


189 3058 for Bur. coooSge 


fa governor of a prison.” 


340 A place name evidently. g is a Mon word meaning ‘spirit’ or “demon, and 


with similar meaning. 


0058 isthe Burmese 508 
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On Wednesday the 4th of the light half of the month Phalguna, the 
commander-in-chief, Bafta Dala, having attacked and driven out Nai Caraf 
Khuin, himself became king in Pegu, and took the name of Bramuindhiraja 
Nadhippati. The commander-in-chief having become king performed very 
many deeds of merit. 

Tn the year 1109, on Saturday the ninth of the light half of intercalated 
Ashadha, his Majesty had them erect five more halls for the reading of the 
law, Formerly there were six preaching halls, but afterwards four of them 
having been broken down, there remained only the preaching hall at the foot 
of the Muhtau pagoda and the A” Wan preaching hall, ‘There were only 
these two halls where the truth could be preached every day without inter- 
mission, His Majesty having had them erect five more preaching halls, 
there were seven halls where the monks could preach the doctrine every day 
without intermission, 

Which are the seven preaching halls? ‘The preaching hall at the foot 
of Muhtau pagoda is one, ‘The Af Wan preaching hall is one. ‘The Kyaik 
‘Tale’ preaching hall is one. ‘The Mha Suin preaching hall is one. Inside the 
city there are these four halls, Outside the city the Kwit hall is one. ‘The 
golden hall at the bathing place is one. The hall at the pillar gate is one. 
Outside the city are these three, ‘These are the seven preaching halls, 

His Majesty was permitted to arrange meritorious deeds in erecting the 
preaching halls. The good Gwe Shan king had put a one stage umbrella on 
the Muhtau pagoda, and his Majesty was permitted to make and put over it 
six stages adorned with many gems, together with a golden crown set with 
gems, His Majesty the commander-in-chief did a great many works of 
merit, in monasteries, preaching halls, pagodas without number, 

Tt was after this that Aungzeya® marching down from-Muktsobo and 
Ava, arrived at Pham village, Because the rulers in Pegu were not in agree- 
ment among themselves, Aungzeya had the opportunity to take the city of 
Pegu, At that time all the monks of the country who lived outside the city 
were gathered together in Pegu. There were over three thousand of them. 
‘The Burmese king having taken Pegu, put all the monks to death. Only the 
monks who lived right out east of Sittang took light across to Martaban, 
and went away on to the Siamese cities of Lampun and Chiengmai, to escape 
from death. ‘The Burmese king took away his Majesty himself and the 
uparija to Muktsobo. 

In the year 1119, on Friday the Sth of the dark half of the month 
Vaisikha, at the time when old people sleep, the Burmese king Aungzeya 
took Pegu. On Friday the 6th of the dark half of the month Srivana, an 
earthquake took place. ‘The Muhtau pagoda fell down as far as the plantain 
bud and the umbrella and crown fell also, 





16 @BBduy Bur. cgaobep “victory” or “the vietorious”" A Burmese same for 
Alaungphra, 4 

18 voodocghcf& “when the elders sleep,” say about nine in the evening. 
oonSooeoSeG “when the children sleep,” say seven-or between seven and eight. 918 
“just dark used earlier in this work indicates the time before the children sleep. 
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In the year 1121 his Majesty Aungzeya marched an army into Siam, 
On his march having taken Tavoy, Tenasserim, Tanau,i Petchaburi, 
Ratburi, he at length reached the neighbourhood of Ayuthia, but on the west 
bank of the river. There his Majesty contracted a swelling in the hidden 
parts, and remaining only six days, he struck camp, and marching on the re- 
turn journey reached Raheng. Going forth from Raheng by way of the 
frontier he reached Myawadi and there he died. 

In the year 1121, his Majesty Aungzeya marched on Ayuthia, In the 
year 1122, on Friday the Sth of the light half of the month Vaisakha, his 

, Majesty Aungzeya struck camp and marched his army from Ayuthia on the 
return journey. On Sunday the 13th of the dark half of Vaisikha, he reach- 
ed Raheng. On Friday the 13th of the light half of Jyeshtha he reached 
‘Myawadi. His Majesty Aungzeya passed away in that place. His Majesty 
Aungzeya was of a very fierce and cruel disposition, and made no account 
at all of life. He put to death many monks, and their iron almsbowls and 
silk robes were taken away, and the homespun robes were made into foot 
mats. Of some they made pillows, of some they made belts, aml of some 
they made sails. ‘The monks’ robes were scattered all over land and water. 

In the year 1113, his Majesty Aungzeya became king in Muktsobo, sand 
having reigned nine years, in the year 1122 he passed away in the forest of 
Myawadi. His Majesty’s son, Takhei Lok by name, became king in 
Muktsobo. Having reigned three years his Majesty Takhei Lok passed 
away in the year 1125, on Sunday the Lith of the light half of Karttika, 
The younger brother of Takhei Lok, Myedu by, name, became king in 
Muktsobo. 











Conciusion. 


In relating so much of the succession of kings what benefit do we seek 
to confer on persons of penetration? 

‘All the kings who have come down in succession from Mahasamatto to 
Samala and Wimala and their successors’ who have been kings until now, are 
thousands and tens of thousands of generations. All these kings have sought 
to escape the dominion of Death. Thus have they done: having become 
kings, they have planted defences, they have dug moats, they have raised 
walls and made firm their battlements. Having formed their battlements, 
they have furnished swords and spears, bows and arrows, muskets, artillery" 
and engines of war" They have gathered in provisions and mustered 





This according 0 Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth 
se nate for Tenasserim. In that case o&{§ the ussal name 








Century p. 12 is the 
for Tenasserim must stand for Mere. 
14 The words gooqooSaagoS Gogh always occur together though sometimes in the 


reverse order. 
445 enyeconmogs __in their form suggest rollers and harrows but what kind 
of engines they were is not clear. : 
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armies, ‘They have beaten out weapons, and that they might get the mastery 
over Death, they have put forth every effort and used every art. All kings 
have done this have they not? Although these kings have arranged and 
planned for their own defence, not one has been able to gain the mastery 
over Death, Not one has managed to free himself from the power of Death. 
All rulers have had to submit to the power of Death, all of them. Is it not 
30? 

Although kings have had many possessions, many slaves and followers, 
and very great armies, they have all had to enter into the power of Death. 
‘All of us here and now, whether religious or lay person, whether male or 
female, what have we with which to free ourselves from the power of* 
Death? 

Therefore wise men and good people, male and female, who know all 
this, do not grow a spirit of covetousness; do not increase the spirit of anger; 
do not enlarge ignorance. Reprove your own heart, subject it, keep it in 
check, and strengthen it, Restrain the spirit of covetousness. Do not take 
by force that which is not given from the heart and by word of mouth. Do 
not take by trickery. Do not take by force the possessions of the poor or of 
those in the guise" of ruder peoples.’*” Remembering that worldly goods 
are not continuously with anyone, instruct your heart firmly, Do not in- 
crease sinful acts. Do not indulge in haughty pride, Do not develop an 
angry disposition, Put down the spirit of pride, and humble yourself. Do 
not raise your voice unduly, nor speak words that will make the ears of 
others to tingle, Do not use abusive language to others. Do not persecute 
others, nor bind and beat them. Do not stir up strife between people. 
Having dissolved the darkness of ignorance, establish yourself in knowledge. 
Let there be a spirit of loving kindness one with another. If loving kindness 
were shed abroad in the hearts of people, the eleven conditions of loving 
kindness preached by the exalted Buddha would always find fulfilment, 

What are the eleven’ conditions of loving kindness preached by the 
exalted Buddha? To go to sleep happy, to waken happy, to be loved by men, 
to be loved by the devas, to be free from the distress of being shot at by the 
weapons of war,", to be immune from poison, to be fixed in resolve, to he 
guarded by the devas, to have a clear face, to have no anxiety when death 
comes, though one has not gained jhina, to reach the brahmalokas when the 
change comes, by virtue of the spirit of loving kindness of one’s spiritual 
preceptor. ‘Thus has the exalted Buddha lord of the three worlds preached. 

It is as in the case of the maiden Bhadradevi already mentioned." ° By 
virtue of the spirit of loving kindness in the maiden when King Tissaraja 

















448 eagoB (P. vezo), disguise, impersonation, The same form stands for P vesso, 
a vaigya, but that does not seem to fit 
aat piooeq Eo Chins, Karens and Was, meaning people of a lower culture. 


48 Copyists seem to have been in doubt here, but it seems to me that Schmidt's is the 
true reading. ‘The clauses beginning with “to” in my translation number eleven 


905 gi BoSaycoozoo8s0go8 weapons—spears, misies, bows, uns, cannon, 
190 See p. 30 i. * 
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made the elephants trample, they dared not trample; when they made the 
fire it would not burn; killing her she did not die; destroying her she was not, 
destroyed; the king had to throw down his pride, humble his heart, and 
Jollow the leading of the maiden. He had to turn again to a sense of the 
benefits of the religion, had he not? 

‘Therefore let the men of knowledge and good people, if they would love 
and take delight in themselves, put aside the hard and cruel heart and enlarge 
the spirit of loving kindness in themselves always. If you establish yourselves 
in right conduct, you will attain the merits of the devalokas and the world 
of men, of the world of men and of the devalokas, and enjoy them through 
many existences. In the end men of knowledge and good people will gain 
without fail a sure place in the sacred abode of Nirvana, which is the pinnacle 
of true bliss. The exalted Buddha endowed with the six emanations of light 
having set his mind—desesi bhagara—the exalted Buddha made the pro- 
nouncement at that time. 

Althavisasataiicava sahassafica sakkaraje sauridivajunnapakkhe dvada- 
suiica miggasire tinnavihara bhogahar mahdjanaiica atthaya rajavasitsapaka- 
ranath sankepena sukaritari 

Atthavisasataiicava sahassaiica sakkaraje sauridivajunnapakkhe dvada- 
sasaiica miggasire—in the year 1128, on Saturday the 12th of the light half 
of Margasirsha—tinnazihara bhogahasit—I, the superior of Acwo’ monastery 
—mahijanafica atthaya—that I may benefit the people—rajavaritsapakaranarit 
—an historical work to set forth the line of kings in succession—saiikepena— 
in brief—sukaritasi—I have made for the benefit of the people who come 
after. 

The interpretation of this is: On Saturday the 12th of the light half of 
‘Margasirsha, in the year 1128, I, the superior of Acwo’ monastery, have 
composed an historical work setting forth briefly the line of kings in succes- 
sion for the benefit of the people. : 

Nibbana paccayo hotu.* This is the end. 

Di pu a2 Ci pi se gio 











So so sa saa ani ni." 2 








3 Let Nirvana be your trust, 
189 Dixdibba cakthufianari, the faculty of supernatural vision, Puxpubbenivasaianari, 
knowledge of former existences. A=asavakkhayandyasi, knowledge of the extinction of 
‘human passion. 
189 Ci=ctvarath, pi 





ilano, the four necessary things for 





ndgpato, se=sendianati 









a Buddhist monk, namely, robes, food, bedding and medicine. 
“M4 Somotdpatiimagge, so=sotapatiphalan, se—sokadagBimagga, s1~sakedagav 
thal, exenagiimagsor eanagamimagge, mixaihonti, necairodsacomapatt These 





are the eight grades of sahetification. 





Note on some authorities for the History cf Burma. 
By J. A. Srawarr. 


‘The revival of interest in the History! of Burma is shown by the 
appearance within the past twelvemonth of— 





Konbaung zet Mahayazawindawgyi—Mg. Pe Tin, No. 11 Ala 
(C) Road, Mandalay, : 

Thuthawdita  Mahayazawingyi—Thudammawadi Saponhneittaik, 
Rangoon. 


Mun Yazawin—Myammapyi Saponhneittaik, Alokthamya Athin 
Saponhneittaik, Rangoon, 


To deal with these from last to first in the Homeric order; the Mun 
Yazawin is a little Volume of 110 pages said to be printed from an old 
manuscript in the Mingun Pitakat Taik, Sagaing. It contains a very 
brief sketch of the early History of Thaton and Pegu, and a fuller but 
still brief account of the dynasty which included the great Kings 
Razadirit and Dammazedi. Later history is not touched upon, The book 
appears to be based on one of a very numerous class of manuscripts, all 
giving much the same account of Thaton and Pegu under their national 
rulers, and differing from each other in emphasis rather than in fact. 
The early pages of Razadirit Ayedawbon, the first part of the Shwemaw- 
daw Thamaing and an unpublished Thatonhnwe Mun Yazawin are in- 
stances of the class of manuscripts referred to. U Shwe Naw’s Mun Ya- 
zawin is said to be based on old Talaing records obtained by Sir Arthur 
Phayre from Siam and used by him in writing his history of Burma. 
The Ramanya Taing Thon Yat Dattaw Thamaing purports to be the 
translation made for King Tharawaddy from Talaing manuscripts 
obtained in Martaban. Both these books are in origin independent of 
the purely secular histories. We may be certain there are still many 
manuscripts in Talaing and in Burmese giving further variants of both 
secular and religious history. Publication of any of them is a work of 
merit, especially as Rangoon had seemed to be losing interest in its own 
genuine national traditions. It is doubtful if the Dattaw Thamaing would 
be distributed now a days among the guests at a Shinbyu-ceremony as 
was done by U Ta Po of Sitké Mg. Taw Le Street a dozen years ago; 
and it is doubtful if Rangoon or Moulmein could now produce helpers 
such as Major Phayre found in Sitké U Taw Le, Akunwun U Pyaw, 
Myook U Shwe Kya, Sitkt Mg. Naw or Akunwun UTa Dut. This 
unpretentious little Mun Yazawin is welcome, asa sign of re 
interest, and as all the Yazawins and “Ayebons above mentioned are 
practically unprocurable, its appearance is opportune,. 
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The Thuthawdita Yazawin, of which I have only seen 2 volumes 
although I believe others have since been published, is a reprint, in 
modernised spelling with some insignificant alterations, of the official 
history compiled in the time of King Bagyidaw and commonly known 
as the Hmannan Yazawin, and subsequent volumes will probably be based 
on the first edition of the Konbaungzet Yazawin. 





The Konbaung zet is a reprint, with probably a few corrections, of 
the original publication by the Mandalay Times Press, 1903. So far 
Parts 1 and 2 have appeared, and Part 3 ‘till remains to be published. 
‘The manuscript on which it was based, is, down to the.year 1183 B.E. 
(1821 A.D.}, the official history of Burma prepared under the orders of 
King Bagyidaw in 1191 B.E. and following years. From 1183 to 
1229 the compilation was continued under the orders of King Mindon, 
From 1229 onwards the editor, U Tin, had to depend on records p reserved 
by the Burmese officials, and on tradition, 





It is important to note the conditions under which the official history 
was composed. A committee of learned priests, brahmans and ministers 
met in the palace, and after collation of the most seliable records they 
could procure produced what they considered to be an authentic narrative of 
events; except that they were compelied, as the phrase is, by the terms of 
reference, to gloze over incidents which might have been unpleasant in 
the ears of the King. They omitted some of the wilder legends. They 
used Talaing, Arakanese arid other records and included in their history, 
not only an account of the dynasties which reigned in Pagan, Ava, 
Amarapura, Toungoo and other capitals of Burma proper, but also a 
suctinct narrative of the Talaing and Arakanese Kingdoms. 


‘The Hmannan and its continuation the Konbaungzet therefore 
purport to be a complete history of all the provinces falling within what 
is now known as Burma, It is not a mere chronicle or unedited annals, 
and thus differs from the Yazadirit Ayedawbon or the various Mun 
zawins above mentioned, whose narratives profess to represent only the 
Talaing point of view. It is convenient as being the most complete 
history of Burma available, 












As to its authority there can only be one opinion. It is a history 
of Burma writen from the aspect of Ava. Just as the great Alison 
rewrote the history of Europe with the object of showing that providence 
was on the side of the Tories, so the compilers of the Hmannan Yazawin 
seem to have treated the Arakanese and Talaing chronicles somewhat 
cavalierly, and to have admitted only so much of them as conduced to the 
honour and glory of that part of the province in witich they were more 
immediately interested. 








In a short essay such as this I cannot stay 10 develop every point. 
It is often of course difficult to say whether the Pegu or Ava version is 
preferable, At this date there is no means of testing the Talaing 
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allegation that Shans were always placed in the Burman front line.* Thete 
no settling a discrepancy between the Hmannan and the Paklat history 
and deciding whether chillies were given by the Ava envoy (o Razadi 
or by Razadirit to the envoy, very important as such a decision would 
be to the historian of that pungent delicacy. I must however discuss 
rather fully a passage in the Hmannan which is obviously based on the 
Razadirit Ayebon, In the fighting around Prome a Talaing named 
Upakong performed prodigies of valour and was invited by Minye- 
kyawzwa to come to the Burman camp and display his prowess. The 
Talaing general gave permission, and the Ayedawbon describes how on 
the appointed day Upakong dressed himself with great care and looking 
every inch a soldier mounted horse and rode to meet Minyekyawzwa; 
who received him on the bank of the river opposite his camp and 
accompanied him across, The Hmannan account omits to state that 
Upakong was met on the near bank of the river by Minyekyawawa and 
makes no mention of his soldierly appearance. His reception in fact 
becomes merely an act of princely patronage instead of a well deserved 
tribute from one brave man to another, And the romance goes com- 
pleteiy out of the story. 




















‘These discrepancies may seem trivial, but indicate « certain failure 
of generosity, and show the narrow spirit of Ava nationalism which the 
compilers of the Hmannan history felt themselves bound to maintain, 





Now, many of those who use the Hmannan are able to check a 
statement by reference to other authorities, bul many more are not. 





The Thuthawdita history, as has been said, is practically a reprint of 
the Hmannan, but is provided with a preface which contains the folfow- 
ing statement! that the authors have compared a number of histories, 
have ‘reconciled discrepancies and cleared up obscurities, and have 
produced a history of Burma which may be relied on as authoritative, 
This preface is signed by three gentlemen well known in the world of 
Burmese scholarship, and many have probably ordered the book on the 
strength of it or of advertisements containing similar claims, As has been 
shown, the extent of the editorial labour 1s’ negligible. Beyond correc- 
tion of spelling and rearrangement of paragraphs, not always for the 
better, the editors, in volumes 1 and 2 at any rate, have done very jittle 
indeed. But the danger is not so much that people may give the editor: 
more credit than they deserve, as that the purchaser may believe he is 
buying an accurate and trustworthy history of Burma. As has been 
pointed out, the Hmannan Yazawin itself is one sided, and the new 
history is of course equally so. 








Pegu and the coastal regions of Burma were known to foreigners 
during the 13th. 16th. and 17th, centuries A.D. In Phayre’s history 





in 1770; 





* Yeandirit Ayedawbon page 182 [A similar allegation was made by the Chin 
ee Shény Wu Chi, ch. 6, page 9-—Bde] 
} Hmannan Yazawjn Volume 2 Pago 20 and Yazadarit page 219, 
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there is a chapter on early European intercourse with Burma in which 
the impressions of traveilers of different nationalities are recorded. It 
must be remerhbered that most of these travellers had visited ports in the 
Persian Gulf and in India before coming to Burmia, and were not likely 
to be unduly impressed by the mere externals of oriental royalty. Lewes 
Vertomannus visited Tenasserim about the year 1503-1504 in the reign 
of Binya Ram, of whom he says, ‘The King useth not such pomps and 
magnificence as doth the King of Calicut, but 1s of such humanity and 
affability that a child may come to his presence and speak with him.” 











Caesar Fredericke arrived in Pegu in 1567, during the reign of 
Bureng Naung. He describes how the king “sitteth every day in 
person to hear the suits of his subjects, up aloft ina great hall, on a 
tribunal seat with his barons round about,” and how the petitioners sit 
on the ground ‘ with their supplications in their hands which are made 
of long leaves of a tree, and a present or gift according to the weighti- 
ness of their matter, If the King think it good to do them that favour 
or justice they demand, then he commandeth to take the presents out of 
their hands; but if he think their demand be not just or according to 
right, he commandeth them away without taking their gifts or presents.” 
“Tf any Christian dieth in the kingdom of Pegu, the king and his 
officers rest heirs of a third of his goods, and there hath never been any 
deceit or fraud used in this matter. I have known many rich men that 
have dwetled in Pegu, and in their age have desired to go in to their 
own country to die there, and have departed with all their goods and subs- 
tance without let or trouble.” In 1314, Giovanni da Empoli, “ Passed 
before Martaman, the people aiso heathens...; men expert in everything, 
and first rate merchants; great masters of accounts and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keep their accounts in books like us.” 
These references, which could be supplemented from other books of 
travel, do not amount to much, but are sufficient o show that the people 
and the rulers of Pegu made a good impression on foreign visitors, 
that trade with other countries flourished, and that the Government did 
something (o guarantee security of property. 








T have read most of the available books of travel in a vain effort to 
find similar accounts of Ava kings or people. European-traders did not 
travel far inland in the middle ages, but by the middle of the 18th. 
century when the Shwebo dynasty had been’ established, there was 
nothing to prevent travellers penetrating up the Irrawaddy, and they did 
in fact so penetrate. I refrain from quoting their accounts. The truth is 
that the first half dozen Kings of the Alaungpaya line had been much 
occupied otherwise, and had not had time to acquire the graces and 
dignity of Kingship, much less to master the principies of statecraft. 
This is the only charitable explanation of the petulant behaviour of “the 
Kings, the degrading punishments they inflicted on their highest officials, 
and the indifference they often displayed to the welfare of their subjects, 
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Unluckily, by the time they had begun to acquire pol 
had lost some of the ruder virtues of their fore-tathers 





1 wisdom, they 





The early kings were continually engaged in aggressive wars and 
they cultivated in the people a taste for distant expeditions. “ Our mer- 
chants like to go to war,” said a Burman minister in the end of the 18th 
century, “our armies are half composed of men who join war and traffic 
together, carrying a pack of goods as well as their arms with them.”* 
‘The state of discipline in any army so composed could not have been 
high and it ip known that no attempt was made to control looting. The 
Shwebo dynasty flourished only so long as it found neighbours willing to 
be “trafficked” with by invading Burman armies, 





I have pointed out elsewhere that whereas in the middle of the 18th 
century A.D. the Siamese capital was moved from Ayuthia 10 Bangkok, 
in Burma Alaungpaya and his successors, with the choice of the whole 
country open to them, deliberately decided to retain the capital in the old 
neighbourhood of the Myitnge estuary and definitely cut themsélves off 
from the sea, ‘The court was soon left behind by the more important 
part of the kingdom in knowledge and enlightenment. It remained an 
isolated little community, with its own stock of ideas, having nothing in 
common with the outside world, unable to understand the elements of 
political economy, and opposing all suggested innovations by the old plea 
of adherence to ancient custom, The country was not well governed, 
and it is notable that no reorganisation of any department of Government 
was effected by kings of this dynasty. One would expect to find that at 
least army organisation had received attention from one or other of the 
more aggressive kings, and it does appear that the Maniputi horse and 
some other guards regiments were formed, but even the standing army 
was illeequiped and ill-disciplined, and when the levies had to be mobilized, 
the system of obtaining funds by calling up an unnecessarily large num~ 
ber of men and allowing anyone who wished to purchase exemption, was 
regularly adopted. Prisoners of war from Siam, Chiengmai, Arakan, 
Pegu and the Shan States were formed into units and compelled to fight 
for their conquerors. The result was that the forces suffered heavily 
from desertion while on distant expeditions, and that the fighting spirit 
of the armies as a whole gradually deteriorated. 














Ihave often thought that the happiest period ard place in the 
history of Burma was Pegu in the 15th and 16th centuries under its own 
national kings, and regretted that the Mon dominion could not have been 
extended and maintained over the whole of Burma, It is a vain regret, 
and neither Razadarit nor any of the other kings of his dynasty came 
Aithin measurable distance’of such an attainment, ‘The dynasty founded 
by Tabin-Shwehti had a betier chance, and! was_more in sympathy with 
both the Talaing and Burman parts of the province than any previous or 





* Cox, Page 395. 
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succeeding dynasty. But a succession of eflicient kings was not forth- 
coming, Each was weaker than his predecessor. They were unable to 
protect the country against foreign invasion, and finally succumbed to 
the Talaings in 1751 A. D, 





I mention these regrets by way of suggesting that everything did not 
work for the best in the course of Burmese history. In the Hmannan 
Yazawin the implication is that, up to a point, everything did happen for 
the best, and the authors or compilers are therefore insufficiently sympa- 
thetic towards other kingdoms and-other races. ‘The modern Burman is of 
exceedingly mixed descent. It is hardly possible to point to a single dis- 
trict even in Upper Burma whose inhabitants can claim to be of pure 
Burman race. It seems ta me therefore wrong and unnatural that 
Burma of the present day should take the word of Ava for its history. 
Great Kings, who may be regarded if you like as heroes, are to be found 
in all dynasties: the Shan Hso-hkan-hpa, the Arakanese Minkhamaung, 
and the great figures of Pegu, Toungoo and Ava; and should all appeal 
toa modern and catholic taste in heroes. The feat of Byinyadala in 
conquering Upper Burma is certainly astounding, but not more so than 
Aungzeya’s expulsion of the Talaings and conguest of their country. 
The Shan Thihathu, who from a small beginning in Pinle and Myinsaing 
made himself master of the Upper Irrawaddy valley and appears to have 
freed it irom the Chinese yoke, is a figure worthy of admiration. Warero 
of Martaban, again a Sian, but founder of the great line of kings which 
ended with Takarotpi, is one of the Talaing heroes of whom all the. hise 
tories have much to say. He was clearly a great personage and his name 
was known throughout Burma in his own day. Many other worthies 
could be mentioned. is are referted {0 in most cases in the 
Hmannan, but it is only by reading the minor chronicles that one can 
arrive at a full appreciation of them. 























And there should be sympathy with misfortune as well as success. 
The tragedies of Burmese history however arc as a rule 100 poignant (0 
make pleasant reading. I may mention Manuha, King of Thaton, deposed 
by Anorata and carried captive to Pagan; and Kyawzwa, the last King of 
Pagan, who was captured and execuied by the three Shan brothers. There 
is not a reference to him in the wonderful song of triumph, the Myin- 
saing Shield song, which glories over the fight of the invading Chinese 
army, no man if he found his horse waiting to look for his riding cane. 
But this barbaric paean cannot be appreciated unless one remember the 
tragic figure in the back ground. 




















So far we have spoken only or mainly of kings, and it is the fault 
of all the histories and chronicles that they say liltle of the state of ihe 
people and the country. Yet scattered references can be found, and if one 
extend one’s reading to inscriptions, Sittans, Thamaings, and songs and 
ballads which have somehow survived, it is possible to picture 40 oneself 
the condition under which the people lived, the duties which were 
required of them by the state, and the system of local Government by which 
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they were controiied. Bad Kings were far more numerous than good 
Kings, and weak Kings exceeded the number of strong Kings. Practi- 
cally the only Public Works undertaken by the Government were Irriga- 
tion works, and these received only intermittent attention, It is 
marvellous that in the irrigated areas of Upper Burma, which were regu- 
larly visited by invading armies and where the people had to hide their 
gtain by burying il underground, the canals and head works should 
have been maintained in working order, This was not entirely due to 
the spasmotlic efforts-of the Government. It is said that king Mindon 
complained of the backwardness of Kyaukse District in respect of education 
and of thé ignorance of the:priests, and took steps to improve matters by 
sending out religious instructors from Mandalay. But to any one who 
has followed the fortunes of the district through centuries of a struggle 
with nature and the horrors of frequent invasions, the marvel is that any 
education or religion or population at all, should have survived in it. 
The real heroes ‘of Burmese history are the people themselves. Through 
centuries of unrest while the country was being harried by invaders or wres- 
ted by one king from another, they somehow contrived to preserve the 
essentials of civilization. Much, no doubt, they owed to their religion 
and to the priesthood, but the purity of a religion or its ministry was never 
preserved in any country without the active cooperation of the people. 
‘The standard of literacy is high, and old travellers were always surprised to 
find that a boatman or labourer could read and write at a time when such 
accomplishments were exceedingly rare among the lower classes in west- 
ern countries. The priesthood could never have enforced, and never 
attempted to enforce, attendance of boys at their schools, andthe high 
standard of literacy can only have been due to the aspirations of the peo- 
ple. It is marvellous that these aspirations should have persisted 
throughout a very chequered history. Even more marvellous is the 
preservation of that moral and mental balance which may be described 
as a sense of proportion or a sense of humour. It is found in slightly 
different forms throughout -Burma. Talaing humour is of ‘distinctly 
different flavour from humour as found in the Burman part of the 
country, and I have no doubt that other races have their own types, Art 
and appreciation of the beautiful have never died, Physical vigour and 
manliness have always been respected. There are qualities, however, 
which the people have not developed. Probably one of the most unsatis- 
factory features of Burma at the present day is disinclination to service in 
the army and unwillngness {0 submit to military discipline. It used to 
be believed that Burmans were a nation of warriors, but this was never 
so, and the minister who was questioned on the subject by Cox, explained 
that only “ particular classes went to war, some by prescriptive occupation 
continued such from father to son, but in general, only the poor; all those 
who paid a direct revenue to the King being exempted on certain condi- 
tions.”” It must be admitied that the military’ spirit, which is to a great 
extent the spirit of discipline, has still to be fostered, but there are many 
British Officers who served with Burman units during the Great War, 
who can testify that Burmans can be made into good soldiers and can be 
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educated to enjoy, at least in retrospect, the hardships and the comrade- 
ship of war. Again the civic virtues have not reached a high stage of 
development, and no constitutional progress whatever was made from the 
days of Anoraia onwards, Yet one political institution has been preserved 
of which any country might be proud—the Myothugyi and village Head- 
man, an autocrat in name but dependent for his authority on the moral 
support of his villagers. Probably few countries have such a convenient 
system of viliage government, 











The object of this article however is not military or politicai propa~ 
ganda. 1t is merely a plea for a broad view of the history of the country, 
by one who has read that history as widely as his time permitted, and who 
has failed to find any one book which is fair (o all the diverse races and 
their perfectiy legitimate aspirations. I confess to finding the history of 
Burma an interesting study and have never troubled to define to myself 
its importance. I see, as has been said, a reviving interest in this 
subject, and it seems that the present is an opportune moment to plead 
that if history is to be studied at all, some attempt should be made by the 
student to arrive at the truth, It is unfortunate that there is no book in 
existence which can be accepted as a standard history, but until some 
satisfactory redaction is accomplished, it is necessary to read as widely 
as possible, to check one chronicle by another, to test Burman accounts 
by Chinese, Shan or Talaing, and to remember that much valuable infor- 
mation can be derived from the diaries of merchants and envoys who 
visited the country, It is often a dificult task (0 select the most proba- 
ble story, but it is perhaps this difficulty which gives interest to the study 
at its present stage, and will continue to be the chief source of interest for 
many years to come. To accept any one book as a standard is to make 
the subject dull, and this article if dull in itself may pass as_a protest 
against dullness, 
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STORY OF THE MIGRATIONS. 
By Major C. M. Enriquez, I-A. 
3/2oth Burma Rifles (Kachins). 


The early history of Burma is the story of immigrations of the 
races now occupying it. The memory of those movements is lost, and 
forgotten, but echoes survive in legends; and language-affinities have 
been discovered which, as our knowledge advances, link various peoples 
into definite groups. From such material only, and by examining the 
present distribution of the races, is it possible to reconstruct the story of 
these extraordinary movements. The legends that remain are frag- 
mentary, but there survives the Burmese tradition of the Pyu, Kamran 
and Sak from whom they are derived. The Taungthas speak of a resid- 
ence on Mount Popa: the Taman remember wanderings in China and on 
the shores of the Indawgyi Lake. The Kachins recollect a former home 
on the flat hill of Mijoi Shingra Bum: while the Maru speak of Ngaw- 
laung Pam, Lashi of Mao-muk Lawm, and Atsi of Ulung Bum. Those 
restless wanderers, the Lisu, speak of the birth-place of their race as the 
“Moon Rocks’ of Rgha-hanpa. The whole fabric is guess work, but the 
stage now reached has the appearance of strong probability, and goes far 
towards explaining the occurrence of the various races, whose distribution 
at first appears incomprehensible. Nevertheless, the argument is 
mainly philological—and that cannot be regarded as conclusive, seeing, 
‘as we do, races around us who change their speech and identity without 
apparent effort. For many years, Tibet was considered the home of the 
Burmese and allied races; but this theory has now given place to the 
opinion that the migrations of all oiiginated in Western China, in some 
undefined region between the sources of the Yangtsi and Hoang Ho 
Rivers.1| The ancestors of the present Mongolian population of Burma 
proceeded thence in three distinct and separate waves of allied races— 
races which are linked by language, and whose present distribution, 
apparently hap-hazard, is, in the light of our theory, more or less intel- 
ligible. ‘The waves of immigration in their order were as follows :— 











First, Mon-Khmer. The Mon-Khmer races include Talaing, Wa, 
La, Tai Loi, Palaung, Palé, Riang, En and Annamite. 
Second, Tibeto-Burman. They are classified under three heads :— 

A. Burmese. These include Burmese, Kadu, Maru, Lashi, 
Atsi, Nung, Intha; Danu, Taungyo, Taman,. Yaw, 
Mro, Chaungtha, and Arakanese. 

B. Chin-Kachin. ‘These include Chin, Kachin, Gauri, Sing- 
pho, and Duleng. 





1, Census Report, 1911, Vol. IX Part I, Page 252, 
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. Lolo, These include Lolo, Lisu or Yawyin, Labu with 
‘Muso and Kwi, Moso, Miao, Kaw and Ako. 





Third, Tai-Chinese. The Tai-Chinese races include Shans, Siamese 
and the various kinds of Karens, 


‘The Mon-Khmer invasion was the first great irruption from Central 
‘Asia into the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Its main line of advance. was 
south, down the Mekong Valley into Cambodia and Siam whence, by a 
lateral westward movement, it reached Burma and spread thinly over it.? 
Subsequently, it was forced back upon itself by later Burmese invasions, 
and its members (Wa, Palaung, Palé, Riang, En and Yalaing) are found 
now in isolated pockets all down the south-east frontiers of Burma. 





The Tideto-Burman invasion left the Yangisi and Hoang Ho basins 
in a westerly direction breaking into several branches of which one 
reached Tibet, and another turned south and overran Burma in three 
main streams—Chin-Kachin, Burmese, and Lolo, The’ Chin stream, 
taking the line of the Chindwin, distributed itself along the mountains 
down the whole length of Burma on its western side. 


The Kachins folfowed in their wake much later, and entering Upper 
Burma, turned south-east as described later. The Lolo stream took the 
Mekong and Salween routes, and is found principally in China. It has 
entered only the extreme eastern edge of what is now Burma, being re- 
presented down the north-east frontier by scattered communities of Lisu 
(Yawyin), Lahu (Muhso), Kwi, Kaw and Ako.’ The major part of the 
‘Trbeto-Burman wave, however, took the central or Irrawaddy route dur- 
ing the early part of our era, and developed at a later date (about the oth 
century A.D.) into the Burmese. At first they were simply nomad 
tribes, like Pyu, Kamran and Sak, who had no cohesion, and no doubt 
closely resembled the Chins and Kachins of today. In their southward 
movement down the N’Mai Hka Valley they left derelict settlements in 
their wake, such as Nung (Kuitze), Maru, Lashi, Atsi, Hpon and Kadu, 
through whom it may be possible one day to ascertain more clearly the 
story of their advance. Major Davies has pointed out the connection that 
exists in the speech of these races “sufficiently close to warrant the belief 
that they spoke one language at no very distant period.” If these names 
are underlined in order from north to south on the map between latitudes 
28° and 24%, the legendary route of these early Burmese races seems to 
materialise, and one is irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that they fol- 
lowed the great Valley of the N’Mai. In Burma they may have encount- 
ered Shans, but if so these were mere eddies of a later wave which was to 
over-run Upper Burma in their rear. They certainly encountered the 
‘Mon-Khmer who had over-extended, and who retired south until at Prome 
they, in the persons of Talaings, were sufficiently concentrated to offer 
successful resistance. The Pyu founded a capital at Prome at the begin- 











B Consus Report, 1911, Vol. IX Part I, Page 251. 
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ning of our era. The struggle ebbed and flowed along the Prome line 
until at last the Pyu, and others, were thrown back north, 


These are the first incidents that even legend has preserved, Driven 
north, the Pyu founded a new capital at Payan, consolidated, amalgamated 
with other tribes, and subsequently vanished, emerging again (phoenix, 
wise) to new life as Burmans, 


The later history of Burma is simply the logical developement of 
these primeval events. Up to the eighteenth century the Burmese and 
Talaing (modern incarnations of the old Tibeto-Burmans and Mon- 
Khmers) swayed to and fro across the length of Burma in bloody wars; 
while in the north a similar struggle was in progress between Burmans 
and Shans (Tibeto-Burmans and Tai-Chinese). That is the history of 
Burma in a nut-shell, and it has its origin away back in the mists of 
time. The old animosities survive. The Burmese now number about 
8 millions. The group includes Arakanese, Tavoyans, and comparatively 
insignificant, and dwindling races such as the Intha, Taungyo and Danu 
of the Southern Shan States, the Kadu of Katha, the Taman of Chind- 
win, the Yaw of Pakokku, the Mro and Chaungtha of Arakan, and the 
Yabein of Pegu. 


‘The Tai-Chinese wave, the last of the primeval movements, proceed-. 
ed, so far as the Shans are concerned, from the regions of Tali Fu where 
existed the Shan State of Nan Chao. This wave (of which one branch. 
overran Siam) passed right across Upper Burma into Assam and Eastern 
Bengal: and when it ebbed, left isolated Shan communities high and dry 
in Hkamti, Chindwin, Myitkyina, and Bhamo, as well as in Lower. 
Burma, 


The Chinese origin of the Karens is now accepted.* The. Census 
Report of 191 1** states that the Karens probably ‘ came from ihe cradle 
of nearly all Indo-Chinese races—the highlands of Western, China. 
They preceded the main migration of Shans. Peacefully, quietly, 
unobtrusively they moved, avoiding all contact with the tribes they 
passed.” Entering Burma at a point near Karen-ni in the Southern 
Shan States, they “followed the line of least resistance, preferring the 
hardships and obstacles of hills, jungles and uninhabited regions to the. 
dangers of conflict with fellow beings. Their movements have left no 
impression on the histories of other races.” This same aloofness is 
characteristic of the Karens to-day. They have no history, and have 
never produced distinguished leaders. With Karens are included: 
Taungthu, Karen-ni (Red Karens', Karen-net (Black Karens), Karen- 
byu (White Karens), Zayein, Sinsin, Bre, Mano, Yimbaw, Padaung 
and otiters. 





‘Archaeological Survey : March 1917 Paras 61 and 62, 
"Consus Report, 1811 Vol. IX part 1. Page 254, 
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Migrations are not necessarily a sudden exodus of a people. The 
may constitute quickly succeeding and irresistible waves, followed or 
preceded by centuries of s'ow shifting of individuals and families impel- 
led by economic causes of which they are but dimly conscious. Th 
move like water over dust ~ creeping here, running to fill a hollow there, 
of tushing for a little down an easy incline. 





Nor are these movements by any means finished yet. The Kachins 
were no doubt arrested half way, perhaps by the Shan wave across their 
path, and they only poured into Burma two or three centuries ago. They 
moved finally in a south-easterly direction across Upper Burma, driving 
‘out the Paiaungs till the British Annexation. The movement, in spite of 
every discouragement, is still in motion towards the Northern Shan 
States. Osher migrations are also in full progress. Chinese are enter- 
ing Burma from two directions. Shan Tayoks from Viinnan are settling 
in Myothit (Bhamo).. A distinct Miao immigration is in progress. A 
noticeable infiow of Yawyins (Lisu) occurred in Mogok in 1907, and into 
Ahkyang (Putao) in 1920: and the Karens are’ also in motion. Within 
our times, northern Chin tribes have vanished, or disappeared and re- 
entered our (eiritories elsewhere : while in the south they are crossing the 
Irrawaddy (o occupy the Pegu Yomas. Under British rule these move- 
ments have io be peaceable: but wherever there is space, they are in 
progress. Thus we see the Marus and Kachins struggling to establish 
themselves in the Northern Shan States, The story of these recent 
movements is often traceable. The villagers remember that their grand- 
fathers lived in the north: and when at last the community is urged by 
some strange instinct, it moves into the south. Thus the Karens, who 
are obsessed with this spirit of restlessness, have forced their way far 
down the peninsula, even to Tavoy and Mergi 














These migrations are habitually southwards. Something is urging 
the people to the south—unless local conditions, or the unpopularity of 
governments, cause them to deviate, For instance, the ancient Sak may 
have turned round in their.tracks and reappeared again as Kadus in 
Upper Chindwin. Other cases are known where a southward moving 
tribe has suddenly turned north. A generation ago the Kuki Chins left 
the Chin Hills, settled in Manipur, and since 1877 have re-entered Burma 
again in the Somra Hill Tracts at a point considerably to the north of 
their original sectlement. These, however, are exceptional cases As a 
whole these people seem to yearn to the south, The Kachins, having 
reached Burma only two or three centuries ago, retain at least a vague 
tradition of their migration. Their legend preserves the memory of a 
place called Majoi Shingra Bum (Naturally Flat Mountain). This was the 
birth-place of the race, and must be sought amongst the highlands of 
Mongolia, or on the border-land of Eastern Tibet and Western Ssi-chuan. 
From there they started their primeval migration which was arrested half 
way for many generations-probably by a barrier of Shans across their 
path. I qm inclined to think that that half way halt of the Kachins 
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occurred in the “Triangle” of the N’Mai and Mali Hka rivers, or that 
the “Triangle” was at any rate the southern part of the area then 
occupied by them. 

In support of this theory we have the fact that Kachins in the 
“Triangle” ciaim a residence there of over 40 generations, while those 
of Sadon claim only 9, of Hukong 7, the Gauris 7, the Kodaung Kachins 
4 or 5, and those of Kutkai 3 or less. In these latter areas the names of 
villages like Palawng Katawng, Tun Hkung etc, and the ruins of 
pagodas, suggest (he recent residence of Buddhist Palaungs. Kachin 
tombs, by their number, support the Kachin assertion of recent arrival; 
and in the Gauri'country, the elaborate system of tertaced fields is no 
doubt of Palaung origin. It would seem, then, that the “ Triangle ’” is 
the country from’which Kachin areas now to the south of it have been 
gradually stocked. 

It is suggested by Mr. Lowis in his “ Tribes of Burma” that the 
Tibeto-Burman Migration was split in ils march by a barrier of mountains 
that éxist west of the Salween in latitude o.° To avoid these snowy 
ranges the Burman tribes took a route to the east of the barrier, leaving 
in their wake the Nung, Maru, Lashi, Hpon and Kadu to mark for us 
their,trail, The Chins came west of the barrier: and long after them 
the Kachins, who, finding the present Chin Hills already occupied, had 
to turn south-east across Upper Burma. This has brought them across 
Burma, away from the Chins, and in amongst the Burman tribes who had 
taken the eastera route. Hence the present association of Kachins with 
‘Marus and Lashis, with whom they have to some extent amalgamated. 
‘The similarity of language between the now separated Kachins and Chins 
s striking. If we are right in believing that the half-way halt of the 
Kachins for forty generations occured in the ‘‘ Triangle,” the problem 
arises—How did they get there? The explanation may be found in the 
Kachin habit —stiil potent ~ of preferring to travel along mountain ridges 
rather than along river valleys. I believe that, as in thé case of their 
Chin cousins, the great easy, inviting ridges directed their southward 
steps, as the great rivers did the steps of other races. Thus they passed 
by the Hkamti Plain, which may have been occupied already by Shans. 
‘The Duleng of Putao are no doubt a monument of their passage. On 
reaching the confines of Burma, the Kachin migration must have divided 
into two streams, one along the mountains towards Sumpra Bum where 
it again split. moving (a) south along the Sumpra Bum ridges, and (b) 
south-west towards Daru Kyet where the Kachin inhabitants now claim 
‘a residence of 60 generations. The other stream must have moved down 
the ranges of the ‘* Triangle,” where they: have been forced to remain 40 
generations till the Shan barrier across their route weakened and fell to 
bits, Then, two or three centuries ago, they resumed their march into 
Burma, 
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‘The Chronological Dates of the Kings of Burma who reigned at 
Thayekhittaya (ancient Prome), and at Pagant. 


By Mauna Hta. 


The purpose of the present paper is to tabulate the dates, in chro- 
nological order, of the kings of Burma who reigned at Thayékhittaya 
(ancient. Prome) and at Pagan, from the very early times—as early as 
the sth century B, C.—to the first quarter of the 14th, century A. D., 
with such remarks as are deemed necessary, in order to facilitate matters 
for those who are engaged in epigraphical and historical research. The 
dates are given as they are entered in, and tabulated in order of the date 
of composition of, the following four native chronicles :— 





1. Jatabon Yasawin* or * Chronological Tables based on Royal 
horoscepes", compiled from 1672-1608 A. D., during the 
reigns of King Narawara and King Minyé Kyawtin of Ava. 


2. Maung Kala Yazawin,* known also as Maha Yacawingyi, 
written by Meung Kala, son of banker Dewa of Singaing 
during the reign of King Hman-nan-shin of Ava (1714-1933 
A.D.). 


3. Twinthin Yasawin* or Maha Yazawinthit, by Minister 





Mahasithu of Myadaung village, Alon, who was generally , 


known as Twinthin Wun (minister of Twinthin); date of 
compilation, 1733-1819 A. D. 


4. Hman-nan Yacawin or “Chronicle of the Glass Palace”, com- 
piled by a body of scholars, including learned monks and brah- 
mans, at Ava in 1829, during the reign of King Bagyidaw, 


Differences in the dates of kings are not infrequent, It will be seen 
that the three chronicles, viz. the Maung Kala, Twinthin, and Hman-ndn 
agree in the dates of all the kings of Prome, the Jatabon ‘agreeing with 
them in respect of the first {our kings only. When we come to the dates 
of the kings of Pagan, we find that for the first nineteen kings, only the 
above three chronicles agree ; while all the four agree in respect of the 
following fifteen kings, i.e. down to Pyinbya. From Pyinbya's successor, 
Tannek, down to Kyanyittha, the dates given in the Twinthin chronicle 
tally with those of the Hman-nan; while all the chronicles differ in the 
date of the 4sth king, Alaungsithu. In the date of the 46th king, Narathu, 
the Jatabon and the Hman-nan agree; for the kings from the 47th, Minyin 
Naratheinkha, (o the s4th ruler, Sawnit, both the Hman-nan and Twinthin 








1. The tables attached to this article were prepared in the office of th 
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chronicles mention the same dates; and according to the Hman-nan and 
the Maung Kala, the last king, Sawmunnnit, hegan to reign in the year 
1325 A. D. and for a period of 43 years. 





Such differences in dates are due mainly to the differences in the 
reckoning of years of the length of reign. In those cases where the date of 
abhiseka or consecration is taken as the date of ascension, length of reign 
cannot be arrived at approximately ; and when there is a difference of a 
year or (wo, we are inclined to think that in the length of reign either 
both the year of accession and that of death have been included, or the 
ordinal numbers have heen taken to stand for the cardinals, the actual 
reckoning in the latter case giving always one year less. But when the 
differences amount to more than two years, it is difficult to rectify them. 





We shall see from the “Remarks”, that Duttabaung, the third king 
of the first dynasty, founded Thayékhittaya or ancient Prome in 443 
B.C.,* and that all the remaining kings of the same dynasty ruled at the 
same capital for more than five hundred years, With the destruction of 
‘Thayékhittaya in the first century of the Christian Era, there was a 
change of dynasty and of the capital. Thamokdayit, said to be a nephew 
of Thuppinaya-nagasein, established a new dynasty (now called the Pagan 
dynasty) with the capital at Yon-hidt-kyun which was also called 
Tampadipa. Five of his successors ruled at the same capital till the year 
344.4. D.,* when Théle-gyaung, the 7th king of this new Pagan 
dynasty, removed the capital (0 Lawkananda whose classical name was 
Siripaccaya. Five kings reigned at this capital. The year 516 A. D.* 
saw the accession of Thaik-taing who removed the capital to Thamati 
(classical name, Tampavati), which remained the seat of government for 
the reigns of twenty two kings. The city of Pagan owed its existence 
to the 34th king, Pyinbya, who founded it on the site of present Pagan 
in the year 849 A. D.* At this capital reigned the last twenty-two kings. 
It may, however,be said that the Pagan monarchy practically came to 
an end in 1298 A. D.* when Kyawzwa, the 53rd king, was. deposed by 
the three Shan brothers—Athinkaya, Yazathingyan, and Thihathu. 











It may be mentioned that the Myazedi stone tat Pagan, dated 1112 
A. D., setup by Prince Zeyyakhittaya, son of King Kyanyittha by 
Thambhula of the Gyaungbyu village, has fixed with a reliable degree 
of certainty the dates of accession of King Kyanyittha and his successor, 
Alaungsithu, and of the former's predecessors, Sawiu and Anawrata. It 
thay, therefore, be said that we touch firm ground only with Anawrata. For 
those kings who preceded Anawrata, we are, in the absence of epigra~ 
phical evidences, entirely thrown back on the dates as entered in the four 





“These are the dates given in the Hman-nan Yazawine 


+ Vide Chas Daroieclle, “The Burmese Face of the Myazedi inscription at Pegen,"” 
Epigrahia Birmanica Vol- 1, part 1, 


} The dates of these four kings, as fixed by the shove inscription, correspond with those 
given in the Jatabon® ibid pp. 34, and Taw Sein Ko, “Burmese Sketchew'? Vol. 1, p,'66: 
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chronicles, unreliable as they are. These dates must, in the present state 
of our knowledge, be entirely tentative and they are left to be modified 
or upset by future discovery. They will, however, afford us’ some data 
that wili tend to make future epigraphical and historical researches easier. 


In this paper we must not omit a short reference to the introduction 
and use of Eras in Burma, There are three eras, viz, the Era of Reli- 
gion, the Saka Era, and the Vulgar Era. They are of foreign origin, 
all being introduced from India.* The Era of Religion was inaugurated 
by Ajatasattu, king of Magadha, in 544 B. C.,+ the very first day after the 
full_moon of Kason (May: June) which was the day of the Buddha’s 
pariniroana. This era began with the year 1 and was in use up to 80 
A. D, when Thamondari, the 25th king of the Prome dynasty, eliminated 
622 years from the Religious Era 624 (i.e., 544+ 80) and introduced a new 
era, beginning with the year 2. As the era began with the year 2, it 
must be reckoned to have started from 78 A.D. This era is generally 
known as the Dodorasa Era, dodorasa being mnemonic for 622; and t 
is, or corresponds to, the Saka Era so extensively used in India, Cambo- 
dia and Campa. The Vulgar Era, or the era which is now in use, was 
introduced by Popa Sawrahan, the 2gth king of the Pagan dynasty, in 
640 A. D., by eliminating 360 years from the Saka Era and beginning 
with the year 2. This era is known as the Khachapaiica (i.e. 560) era: 
and is assumed to have commenced in 638 A. D , because it began with 
year 2, 














The table subjoined shows the serial number of kings of each dyna- 
sty, names of kings, date of accession, length of reign in years, age at 
the date of accession, and remarks. Under the names of kings, the name 
of the king is given in Burmese, as it appears in present day historical 
writings ; against it, its literal transliteration into English in accordance 
with the ‘Literal Transliteration of the Burmese Alphabet" by Chas. 
Duroiselle; and below the latter is the popular pronunciation given in 
general accordance with the transliteration scheme of the Burma Govern- 
ment§ The literal transliteration of the name may be of use to those who 
are unacquainted with Burmese and who wish to make further studies on 
this subject; and it may in some cases offer a clue to the etymology of 
the name. Under the “Date of accession", by the side of the 
Burmese year is given its equivalent year B, C. or A.D, 


It is a pleasant duty to thank M. Chas, Duroiselle, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the advice and help he has given me 
in preparing these tables. It is not too much to say that this article owes 
its inception to him, 





* Cunningham, “Book.of Indian Kas,” pe 7. 
4 According to Burmese chronology, the year of Buddha's death is placed in 544 B, O, 
{Vido, ance vol. VI part IT, p. 8h. 

§ "Tables for the transliteration of Burmese into English,” Rangoon, 1908, 
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An Appeal for more light on Arakanese History. 
By J. Sruarr. 


I should be very much obliged to any one who could refer me to any 
book treating of the above subject. In the account of Lord Amherst, 
in the ‘Rulers of India’? series, I find the following passage. ‘The Bur- 
mese monarch df the day had sent an army through a defile of the moun- 
tain barrier, had conquered Arakan and extinguished the glories of that 
ancient kingdom. To make intelligible what would otherwise appear to 
be the preposterous claims advanced a quarter of a century later, it is 
necessary to remember that the authority of the Arakanese monarch, 
while it flourished, had extended as far as Dacca, so that a precedent 
could be cited for the pretensions of the Burmese lordship in Beng: 
I confess that I had always considered the claims made by the Kings of 
the Alaungpaya dynasty to lordship over parts of India as absurd. So 
they were, of course, for when you have conquered the King of any 
country, you do not necessarily annex all his conquered provinces until 
you have conquered them also. Still, as the conquerors of Arakan, the 
claim of the Burmese monarchs had a show of reason, But, if Arakan 
in the eighteenth century had been a really flourishing and conquering 
kingdom, it is curious that it did not make a more energetic resistance 
to the invasion of its own country by the Burmese from the other side of 
the Yoma Hills. They'seem to have made no resistance to speak of, 
but merely fled into British territory, thus putting the Anglo- Indian 
officials in an awkward dilemma, They had enough work on their hands 
over the stretch of country they already held, and had no wish to extend 
their responsibilities into Burma. On the one side they had the piteous 
plea of the fugitives: ‘* We will never return to the Arakan country ; if 
you choose to slaughter us here, we are willing to die; if you drive us 
away, we will go and dwell in the jungles of the great mountains.’ On 
the other hand the Burmese King was urging his claim thus: “If you 
keep in your country my staves, the broad path of intercourse between 
the states will be blocked up.” 



























The following extract from the book about Lord Amherst, relating 
to troubles which preceded the first Burmese War, may be interesting as 
throwing a fresh light on the events immediately preceding that war, 
“In the year 1811 the question had become a burning one, and for a time 
the rights and wrongs of the Mugs was a topic of interest to sentimental 
politicians even in England. This cacophonous name was given indis- 
criminately to all the Arakanese, though in strictness it applies only to one 
section of the population, said to be descended from Bengali mothers and 
Arakanese fathers. Amongst the suffering race appeared. in 1811 one 
who fora time seemed destined to be the saviour of his country., 
Khyen-byan, whom the Anglo-Indians persisted in calling King-bering. 
‘was the son of the district officer who had betrayed Arakan tothe Burmese 
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So unpopular was he on this account amongst his countrymen that their 
hatred followed the son to his exile in Chittagong, But he was soon to 
free himself from obloquy. Half brigand, half patriot, he ‘collected a 
host with which he invaded Arakan, captured the chief town, and behaved 
with the usual licence of a Burmese victor. Again the Governor of Arakan 
held the English responsible, and again Calcutta statemanship professed 
its innocence....... The nationalist drama in which King-bering was the 
leading actor, had an ill ending, A Burmese army came and swept him 
and his followers back to Chittagong, from which harbour of refuge they 
resumed patriotic incursions, So, till 1815, the triangular warfare was 
maintained, poor King-bering and his men being hunted with equal zest 
by the Company's sepoys and the levies of the Viceroy of Arakan, Then 
the freebooter died, and his haunts knew him no more.’ 








‘The remainder of the history of events on the Arakan border have 
‘often been described and it is needless to repeat them here, But it is, 
perhaps, not so generally recognised that it was not only in this part of 
the world that we were in contact with the territories claimed by the King 
of Burma. It would take too long to give the full history of his claims 
to Assam, but the following brief summary may help to some understand- 
ing of it. Assam had a very complicated con! ion, Government 
was hereditary, not only in the person of the king, but also in that of 
the chief ministers, of whom there were three, the barputra gohain, the 
bara gohain and the boora gohain. In 1796 the boora gohain had 
acquired complete ascendancy and the Raja was a mere tool in his 
hands In 1810 this Raja died and his brother, Chandra Kant, was 
taised.to the throne by Pérmanand, the boora gohan. Chandra Kant, 
however, proved less docile than’ his predecessor, and encouraged 
a conspiracy against the gohain, The latter, however, discovered the 
plot; the Raja was obliged to disavow all parti 








icipation in. it, and the 
others were put to death with the most horrible crueity, One official 
who had been in the plot managed to escape to. Calcutta, where he 
applied on behalf of his master ¢o the British Government. Meeting with 
but little encouragement there, he had recourse to the Burmese envoys 
there at the time, and returning with them to Ava, he got (he help he 
wanted. Six thousand Burmans and eight thousand auxiliaries 
accompanied him to Assam, where the boora gohain died two days before 
their arrival. The Burmese were reimbursed their expenses, and 
dismissed with honour. The services of the individual who had 
secured Burmese help were unable (0 save him from court intrigues, and 
Chandra Kant put him treacherously to death, on which his friends and 
kindred fled to Burma. ‘The Burmese prompily sent an army to Assam 
This force entered the country early in 1818, and were opposed at 
Najeera with some spirit ; bul a panic seizing the Assamese Commander, 
he fell back to Jorhath. ‘Upon the advance of the Burmese force. to 
Gohati, Purandhar Singh and the boora gohain took refuge in British 
territory. Their surrender was demanded by Chandra Kant. It was 
not long, however, before Chandra Kant, himself fell oyt with the Bug- 
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mese, his brother-in-law having been put to death by order of the 
Burmese general. He fled to Gohati and steadily refused to trust him- 
self again in the power of the Burmese Commander. In resentnient at 
his mistrust, a number of Assamese were put to death. Chandra Kant 
retaliated on the Burmese officers who had been sent to persuade him to 
return, The Burmese general sent a force against him which cempelled 
him to evacuate Gohati, and retreat to the British frontier. There, 
however, he turned the tables on the’ Burmese and compelled them to 
retreat in their turn. Being joined by a number of Assamese, he. again 
established authority over the western part of Assam, as far as the 
vicinity of Jorhath. This was about the latter end of the year 1821, In 
the beginning of the following year Surmese reinforcements, under the 
capable leadership of Bundula, arrived in Assam, and Chandra Kant 
had to fly again. He did not enter British territory, but Bundula, 
thinking he would do so, sent blustering threats of forcibly taking him 
out of British territory, should he be there. This threat was not . taken 
very seriously by the British Government, but the force on the frontier 
‘was strengthened in case of accidents. The pretence of. maintaining 
the lawful prince on the throne of Assam was soon abandoned by.the 
Burmese, and an official of their own nation was put in charge of Assant 
asa conquered province. To the East India Company this meant’ that 
a powerful and ambitious neighbour had been substituted for a teeble and 
distracted state. yi 








Being thus threatened from a new quarter, the Indian Goverament 
had to reconsider its own position. Some time before; they shad been 
asked to take Kachar under their protection, and had been considering 
the reasons for and against doing so. They now decided that. the 
balance of advantage lay on the side of protection. By this arrange: 
ment they were able to occupy the principal passes into the low lands of 
Sylhet, and thus effectively oppose the advances of Burmese troops from 
the district of Manipur, which they had occupied some time before. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century Manipur had engaged in 
successful hostilities with Burma, but Alaungpaya avenged this by 
invading and devastating Manipur. In his distress the Raja of 
Manipur had recourse to Bengal, and in 1762 a treaty of alliance swas 
concluded between him and Mr. Verelst, and six companies of sepoys 
were sent to his assistance. The advance of the division was. retarded 
by heavy rains, causing so much sickness that it was recalled longbéfore 
it had traversed Kachar. The last Raja, Jay Sing, died about 1799, 
leaving several sons, with the usual result of a scrambie for the throne. 
Eventually the country was annexed to Burma. It is impossible ina 
short article to give a full account of all the points on which the East 
India Company's dominions and those of the king of Burma touched 
each other, but the foregoing brief extracts from the accounts of these 
side contacts will serve to show that it was not only on the Arakan coast 
that India was in contact with the King of Burma, The East India 
Company was most anxious to avoid a collision, but it was inevitable. 
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It would be most interesting if some Arakanese or Burmese scholar 
could ferret out some real history of Arakan, previous to the 13th century 
and after. We know practically nothing about it, apparently, during 
all the centuries preceding the fifteenth. Later it springs into notice asa 
conquering power, but, before the ¢ndof the eighteenth century, we find 
it conquered, almost without a struggle apparently, by the Burmese from 
the other side of the hills, Insspite of community of race, of creed, of 
blood and of language, we find the people fleeing into British territory 
rather than submit to conquerors of their own race and creed. Moreover, 
when a few years later the Government of India hod been compelled to 
wage war on Burma and to annex Arakan, that country was almost 
depopulated, and seemed so little worth having that it was seriously 
deliberated by the authorities in India whether the annexed provinces of 
Arakan and Tenasserim were worth retaining, and it was suggested that 
they should be handed back to Burma, Tortunately this was not done, 
and in a very few years it was apparent that, so far from being worthless, 
they needed only rational rule (o become very rich. At the time of the 
annexation in 1826, Moulmein consisted of a few fishermen’s: huts only+ 
‘Within a quarter of a century, that is in 1850, the value of the imports 
and exports at Moulmein amounted to nearly £600,000. The revenue 
of the province of Tenasserim was originally next to nothing, but by 
1848—4g it had risen to £55,000. In Arakan the progress was still 
more remarkable. In 1828, that is two years after the annexation, the 
population was estimated at about 100,co0 By the first of January 1850 
it had risen to 344,914, of whom only 200 were Europeans. The revenue 
in 1850—51 amounted to £88,000, and more than covered expenses, The 
trade of Akyab was, in the same year, of the value of £360,000, of which 
the value of the rice exported. In the present day these 
have, of course, been far surpassed, but at the time they seemed 
very remarkable, in the case of (wo provinces which it had seriously 
been proposed to abandon as not worth keeping. All this, however, is 
merely the natural consequence of rational rule instead of that depend. 
ing on the whims of an autocratic king, who is generally quite ignorant 
of economic law, and consequently often does harm, even in the 
exceptional cases in which he thinks more of the welfare of his subjects 
than of his own aggrandisement. That, however, is quite beside the 
present issue. My main object in writing this has been tc induce some 
competent Arakanese or Burmese scholar to try and elucidate the tangle of 
Arakanese-history, and explain how it fell froma conquering power in 
the middle of the eighteenth century to the sorry plight in which we 
find it in the early nineteenth century. 
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MY RAMBLES 
among the ruins of the Golden City of Myauk-U. 
By Saw Baw U. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Persons who are devoid of powers of imagination cannot aspire to 
become historians. The Arakanese chroniclers who were not devoid of 
such powers relate three legends in connection with the origin of the 
city of Myauk-U. They are given below :— 

Cala Taing Sandra was the last of the nine Sandra monarchs of 
Vesali or Wethali dynasty who were the accredited owners of the magi- 
cal flying Arindama* spear. He died in the year 319 B. E. (957 A.D.), 
having been caught in a cyclone and drowned near Cape Negarit (Neg- 
rais) on his return voyage from the country of Thin-twe: or to express it 
in the language of poets ‘ the Naga-King of the deep carried him away to 
his country, to be wedded to his daughter, who had fallen frantically in 
love with him’. With his death the influence of sovereign power waned 
in Arakan, and the event emboldened his natural enemies, the Pyus and 
the Shans, In the year 325 B. E. (964 A. D.) the King of Tharekhetra, 
the hermit country (the present Prome), with his army of 90,000 Pyus 
invaded Arakan, followed later by another army of 900,000 Shans. The 
last Sandra king left no issue but an unborn child. To get a successor to 
the throne, therefore, was a difficult problem, 

The story goes that the king was at one time stricken with a malady 
called Ugrwet-na, headache of an extremely severe form. The best 
physicians were of no avail, One Dhamma Vezeya, better known as 
Tamma-zaik-amat, his prime minister, a man ‘skilled in the eighteen 
sciences, was consulted and said ‘‘ May it piease your Majesty, my life 
belongs to you. At your Majesty’s will and pieasuré I live or die. If 
this my one prayer is granted, I shall find out the root-cause of your 
Majesty’s malady, and make it known to you. Let a cage of seven steel 
ied, and from its innermost chamber the solution shall be 
The King replied: Be it so”. The steel cage was 
provided, and from this place of security the prime minister announced, 
that in the last incarnation of the King he took the form of a pet dog of 
a very poor woman living in the outskirts of the city of Thin-twe (the 
present Tagaung). The dog was so attached to her that wherever she 
went, it used to follow her. Seeing the attachment the neighbours jeered 
at her; and in a moment of rage she hit the dog with a stick and killed it. 
The dog: was buried at a suitable place; and later a banyan tree sprang 
up, entangling in its roots the dog’s skull, and whenever its branches 
swayed from side to side in wind or storm the malady started to trouble 
the King. The only way to cure the illness was to remove the dog's 




















* See note at the end of the chapte 
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skull from the fork of the tree's root. After giving an altentive hearing 
tothe minister, the King decided to embark upon his journey to the 
country of Thin-twe, The journey was long and attended with many 
dangers. So before his departure the King left his last will entrusting 
his ring, called Nawarat-letswet, possessed of hidden powers, with his 
chief queen Mibaya Sanda Dewi, instructing her that whosoever could 
wear it or fit it onto his finger, the Crown should be given him. A 
proclamation therefore was made throughout the land calling candidates 
to try their luck, On the appointed day an immense crowd collected in 
front of the Palace, and every one tried to wear the ring, without 
success, Then Amra-too a A/ro Chief tried it, next his brother Amra-goo, 
then Pepyu (son of Amra-goo) and then Dhamma Vezeya, the prime 
minister. They all succeeded in wearing it and were declared eligible 
candidates to the Crown, The kingdom was first offered to the prime 
“mipister, who declined the offer on the ground that he already had fallen 
int disfavour with the Chief Queen, who alleged that he was instrumental 
in bringing about the death of her husband. Of the three Mros, Amra-too 
being -senior to the other two, the crown fell to him; and he with the 
Chief Queen therefore ascended the throne of Vesali. Amra-goo became 
the cfown prince. 
+. Now, Sametime later, Amra-goo was discovered having secret rela~ 
tions with the Chief Queen, and this reached the ears of the King, who, 
‘enraged at his brother s behaviour, resolved to get rid of him. So, one 
day, the King pretended to have dreamt a dream the night previous, 
‘The dream said “ You have become the ruler of so great a kingdom that 
your kingly pleasures have made you forget the duties of your family 
Nat-worship. Dire consequences wil! overtake you, if the family-Nat is 
. still ignored.” Feigning alarm at the dream, the King decided to 
-petfornt the ceremony ; a day was appointed and the King ordered Amra- 
goo’ to accompany him to the forest. A white buffalo and a bull were 
taken for sacrifice; also a pair of horns, which Amra-goo was made to 
carry and march in front of the King. The King, arming himself with a 
bow and poisoned arrows, called Mhya-lyet, they both set out on their 
journey. Darkness set in and they still trudged along. Just before dawn 
broke, when they reached a certain creek, the King, bending his bow, 
took out a poisoned arrow from his waist, aimed and shot it, Amra-goo 
fell and rolled of the ground and died soon after. By the side of his 
brother's corpse the King waited for the dawn, When dawn bioke, the 
King himself carried the body of his brother to another place, where it 
was concealed. The place where Amra-goo fell came o be called Mhya- 
lyetchaung, later Nga-lyet-chaung, and lastly was corrupted into Nga- 
yet-chaung which still is found to this day between Myohaung and 
‘Wethali. The place where the King hid Amra-goo's body came to be 
known as What-pin, which was later corrupted into Wetpok, where 
recently a hamlet stood, but only the site now remains marked with a few 
pagodas and village-tanks opposite the village of Htanma-raik. The 
King returned to the palace and explained that he accidentally’ killed his 
brother. Feigning to grieve over the misfortune, the King beat his 
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breast and forehead and cried bitterly, and the sad incident was finally 
closed. Pepyu then succecded his father and became crown prince, 

‘When the Pyu troops invaded Arakan, they encamped at Myauk- 

+ U, and the King sent out Pepyu to expel them. To overcome his foe 
Pepyu adopted a stratagem, He approached the Pyu King and telling 
him the circumstances under whieh his father met his fate at the hands of 
Amra-too, expressed a desire to avenge his death, The Pyu king, 
thinking that he had fouind an ally, took him over to his side. Pepyu, 
having now won the confidence of the Pyus, standing on the right bank of 
Einda-nadi river invoked the aid of the surrounding Nats, saying: “If I 
am endowed with the power and glory of a prince, may this place become 
filled with the gloom of darkness for a week, and a boat containing arms 
be delivered to me.” In response to his vow the whole place suddenly 
became enveloped in darkness; and, hark! the distant sound of a boat 
rowing was heard. He listened, It drew nearer until a large boat 
manned by thirty rowers was in full view, Then, as though by magic, 
the boatmen disappeared leaving the boat afloat on the river. Pepyu, 
overjoyed at the sight, boarded the boat, took over the arms and concealed 
them. He then ferried the Pyu troops across the river to Wathe side of 
the city, where they were massacred. Every boatload of the soldiers 
‘was put to tie sword directly they landed, and their heads cut off by the 
men he had kept concealed, Of the yo,000 Pyus, 80,000 were thus put 
to death. When the rest of the army saw from the top of a neighbouring 
hill the fate that befel their comrades, they were seized with fear and took 
to their heels. Pepyu, having accomplished his task, returned to the 
palace only to find the King dead; and the ministers, the nobles and the 
entire populace, welcoming him with open arms, with one voice pro- 
claimed him King. 

With the, Chief Queen Mibaya Sanda Dewi, Pepyu reigned in 
Wethali for one year. In accordance with the belief that the dynastic 
life of Wethali had come to an end, he removed his seat of Government to 
the place from, where the Pyus were expelled by him. There, he founded 
a new city, which he named Mrauk-Oo and reigned there twelve more 
years, Next, in the year 338 B. E, (976 A. D.), a large army of Shans, 
numbering 900,000, invaded Arakan by Eingza-nadi (the present Lemro 
river), which was in those days a flourishing trade-route between 
China and Arakan. Pepyu, being overwhelmed by the Shan hosts, fled to 
‘Yochaung Thabeik-taung in Buthidauug subdivision ; and there, with his 
whole Court, he resided permanently. The sole object of the Shan invaders 
was to plunder. They not only plundered people, but sacked the famous 
Mahamuni Pagoda on Theeri-gutta hill and carried away its riches which 
had accumulated there for centuries. 3 

‘The above is one of the legends regarding the origin of the city of 
Mrauk-Oo as given in Maha-Yazawin. Th? meaning of the word Mrauk 
is ‘‘achievement,”” and Oo, first: that is, the place of Pepyu’s first 
achievement. Tht same Yazawin relates a much more ancient legend 
of its origin, After Buddha’s Pari-nibbana, now about 2,200 years ago, 
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when the great Asoka came over to Arakan on a pilgrimage to Mahamuni, 
he landed at Bahula-taung hill (the present Balboo-daung). At that time, 
on the Thiriwara hill, which was a sister hill to Bahula-taung on the 
north, there lived a monkey chief who ruled over a thousand monkeys, 
also a peacock chief who held away over a thousand peacocks, One day, 
the monkey chief fell ill and died, leaving his wife. It so happened that 
the wife of the peacock chief also died. In time the survivors came 
together and an intimacy grew up between them resulting in their union. 
The female monkey became pregnant and in due course brought forth 
two beautiful eggs—a rare phenomenon! Now the great Asoka’s power 
was so extensive that his influence was felt even in the animal world. 
‘The peacock chief carried the eggs to the King and sought his advice. 
The King said that the eggs were begotten through his blood alone and 
that they should be hatehed by him. The King also prophesied that a 
city would spring up at the place under the name of Myauk-U, The 
peacock chief therefore had a nest built on a trée at Wathe and had the 
eggs hatched, when lo! two beautiful Nat girls burst forth from them, 
‘The two parts of Myauk-U and Wathe were in those days presided over 
by two guardian Nats, They brought up these two Nat-girls and called 
them Ma Myauk-U and Ma Wathe. Later on, as though in fulfilment 
of Asoka’s prophecy, a city sprang up at the place, which was named 
Myauk-U. The word Myauk means ‘monkey’ and U, “egg”; that is 
to say, the egg or eggs of a monkey. 

Another story, however,has it that when King Samon was laying 
the foundation of the city of Myauk-U, his town-planners found an egg 
in a nest from which a monkey jumped out on their approach, and the 
incident having caught the imagination of the King, the city was accord- 
ingly named Myauk-U, But one chronicle elsewhere explains that the 
city was named Mrauk-Oo, because it occupied the northern extremity of 
the older city of Laung-gyet. The word Mrauk means north, an Oo is 
edge or extemity. So that ‘ Mrauk-Oo"’ means the northern extremity 
of a place or city. In accordance with the Law of Change the names of 
cities also change from time to time. During the time of Kakkusan 
Buddha the city of Myauk U was said to have been known by the name 

















remarkable flying epear possessing supernatural powers. It 
‘Maha Taing Sandra, the firet of the Sandra monarcha, ‘The 
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“Tho Sandra Kings who aucceesively owned it were:— Mah Sandra, Thuriya 
Sandra, Maweha Mai-2a Sanda, Pow) Sandra, Kale Taing Sandra, Thula Sandra, 
Thoeri Teiogsa Sanded, Theetha Sand ‘Taing Sandrd. Strangely enough, the epeat 
disappeared altogether With the lat ‘The next Kieg who owned a. simi 
doar was Datha razah who reigned at the Parein from the year 515.827 BE. 
ae the 10th King who owned the Arindawa spear, avd heoce his nae" Datha-razshy 
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Rammacpura, during Gonagén Buddha’s time Ramma-thuwanna-pura, 
during Kassapa’s time Rakkha-pura (Rakha ineans “ Belo’ of 
“ogre,” and pura, ‘‘city”). During that time the place was a howling 
wilderness inhabited only by Beloos or ogres. Lastly it has come to be 
known as Myauk-U or Mrauk-Oo in the time of Godama Buddha. 





CHAPTER V. 


Myohaung is the only hill-resort in Arakan for pilgrims and sight- 
seers, who need a change from their humdrum daily life to a new world full 
of ancient associations. It is interesting in many ways. To avoid disap- 
pointment visitors must specially note that the best time to visit the place is 
from the month of December to April. This is the time when the people 
of the locality clear the thick growth of scrub-jungles caused by heavy 
rain, On the day of his arrival the visitor feels that he has come face to 
face with nature, In the day time the sweet songs of birds, the creaking 
of monkeys : in the night, the howling of jackals, and the distant barking 
of deer, sometimes punctuated by the growling of tigers,ring in his ears, 
as he turns from side to side on his strange bed. The next morning finds 
him accompanying a party of pilgrims consisting of a few men, women 
and girls, armed with paper flags of different hues and packets of candles 
bought at a road-side bazaar-stall, meant for dedication at the shrines of 
Buddha. The party first witnesses a Nat-dance at the shrine of the 
goddess of Myauk-U by the road-side. It is a relic of the past, and has 
been made into an annual ceremony by the local people, who want pro- 
tection from the goddess against plague and other diseases. Then having 
taken leave of the nat-dance, the party crosses Einda-Nadi over a second 
bridge and reaches Wathe, which was in days gone by the scene of life 
and bustle and the residence of the noted son of a wealthy Zayat-taga 
(rest-house builder). He was Tun Aung Gyaw, the lover of Ma Mo 
Ban We, the beauty of the oil-manufacturing Kyauk-raik-ke village. In 
fact, they are the hero and heroine of a well-known Arakanese poetic 
song entitled Mokbanwe. A few more minutes brings the party to Zina 
Manaung Pagoda on the top of a hill about 100 feet high, built by King 
Sanda Thudama Raza in the year 1028 B. E. (1666 A.D.) The pagoda 
made of stones is of modern type, 150 feet high, with a hti on it said to 
have been put up by Maung San Byaw, the last Burmese Myowun of 
Arakan, Double-bodied poo figures guard the pagoda at its base, Attached 
to its eastern side is a fronton marked on its roof by five receding semi- 
circular tiers, each slightly higher than the last, until the top one reaches 
the main structure. The arched entrance, leading by a narrow passage to-a 
huge image of Buddha seated on a palin or throne, is beautifully sculp- 
tured.’ Here the party, respectfully inserting the paper flags into the few 
vases kept in front of the image, lights the candles in a row, and seated 
in an attitude of prayer, takes refuge in the Three Gems in solemn mur- 
muring tone. 

From this hilla glance eastward reveals in the valley below many 
noted and interesting places. Ata league’s distance is a stone pay” 
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seated upon an exquisitely sculptured palin within an oblong stone 
building or pa-hto. Itis fenced by partly ruined double stone-walls 
forming a quadrangle, said to have been built by King Min Khamaung 
about the year 983 B. 1. (1621 A.D.). The title of this King was 
Waradama Raza (Uson Shab, the title assumed by him as Lord of his 
‘Mahommedan subjects), as is apparent on the silver coins struck by him. 
He is popularly known as Min Khamaung, after the event of his birth 
under a Khamaung-tree (pyinma) at Khamaung-seik, when his grand- 
father, Min Pataung, and his Queen in their golden Paungdaw, were tour- 
ing on Aingza Nadi river. Re it noted that he was the King who dealt 
the final blow to the Portuguese ambition for territory by successfully 
repelling their second invasion of Arakan, in a naval battle fought on: Gac- 
chapa Nadi in the year 977 B. E. (1615 A. D,) At some distance, on a 
raised platform, sits a lonely uncovered stone image of Buddha unlike the 
ordinary types found elsewhere in Arakan. It is said to have been built 
by a sect of Buddhism called ‘ Ton-gaing””. The symmetrical folds round 
the entire body and the waist band below the chest are its distinctive 
features. Itis therefore a fit subject for study by the students of religions 
and of archaeology. It is locally known as Kya-Kbraik Paya, A few. 
hundred yards away to the north-east a brick pagoda without a hti frowns 
from the tup of Shwedaung hill, 3oo feet high, which was made use of by 
Pepyu in concealing tons of gold of which he despoiled the Pyu troops, 
‘The several flights of broad stone and brick stairways leading up to the 
pagoda testify the great labour and expense bestowed on it by its builder 
and the pilgrims who visit it. At the base of this hill on the north,at the 
corner of the valley, is a stone image of Buddha about 12 feet high, seated 
majestically on a large arti y sculptured stone palin inside a pahto, 
or square stone building, within a quadrangular double stone-wall now 
in ruins. It was built in the 16th century by King Min Bab, at whose 
instance a thousand Bhikkus were here ordained. It is however not 
beyond repair. Outside, a collection of beautifully sculptured Jarge 
lumps of stone, the remains of a palin on which is still to be seen relics 
of indigenous art, lie in a heap—evidently the result of vandalism caused 
by treasure-hunters. 


















On the right towers the Letha-daung, a range of hills on whieh 
stones and brick-work defences constructed by the Kings of Arakan, but 
now in ruins, are still to be met with. This is the place where the last 
struggle for supremacy took place in Arakan between the British and the 
Burmese. The British, who were accompanied by Mr. Robertson, sup. 
ported by Inc and Arakanese troops, were the attackers. The first 
assault launched at the city-gate of Kwanze Paungwa, failed owing t0 the 
narrowness of the stone archway, which was stoutly defended by Burmese 
seasoned troops. ‘The casualties on the British side were found to be 300 in 
killed alone, and the Commanding Officer had to order a temporary retire~ 
ment. Ina council of war held later, including some 20 Arakanese elders 
who possessed a thorough knowledge of the local conditions, it was decided 
that the Burmese should be taken in the rear at Letha-daung hill. The 
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local story has it that Mra Thwin, the goddess of Parein, secretly fell in 
love with Mr, Robertson who apparently was a handsome young man. 
Some one dreamt the previous night that the reason why the attack did 
not succeed, was that Mra Thwin,on whom the fortune of the war en- 
tirely depended, was ignored :— evlEneSang5 e&hGEGox coc gSecockemce of cobas 
‘2iBc8augfi—so runs the rhyme. Some one advised that if a formal marriage 
between her and Mr, Robertson was solemnised, victory would be 
assured. On hearing the suggestion Mr, Robertson at once agreed, 
and the next day a wedding ceremony wa’ publicly held between him and 
Miss Mra Thwin. The second attock was then successfully launched at 
Letha-daung hill, The only other city gate leading to the town was’ being 
blocked by the Burmese with earth at Mradaung. It still stands fo this 
day, and one still finds parts of a large cannon apparently abandoned by 
the defenders, ‘The attacking troops then scaling the heights of Letha- 
daung in ever increasing numbers, carried the place by, storm, though at 
heavy cost, and put the Burmese to fight. 














Letha-daung is not only important for this, but also the scene of an 
old world tale. One day, in the 16th century, while King Min Bah with 





of the defence-works on the hill fromits summit, they 
crowds of people wending their way from the direction ot Parein and 
Mahi-hii, ‘The King openly expressed his anxiety to his prime minister, 
who, endowed with a mine of intelligence, had a ready answer. He said 
that he saw only 1} men in the whole realm’; that is, the King was 
equal to one man, and he to the other half, ‘The rest were earthworms 
and ants, So the King’s mind was eased, 
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NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 
By G. E, Harvey. 4 





Paras 1—6, Abstract of the English Divisional Report. 


tigadier-General T, W. Morrison, C. B. led into Arakan the South 
Eastern Division accxmpanied by a flotilla under Commodore Hayes. 
The total force amounted to 9,943 effectives of whom some 7,000 were 
sepoys, 

2. On a3rd March 1825 the flotilla attacked stockades at’ Kheong 
Peela , alias Chamballa, halt way up the river to Mrohaung. The channel 
was barely a musket range across; hidden stockades, communicating 
with each other and commanded by five golden umbrella chiefs under the 
victor of Ramu, opened a heavy fire from several cannon and numerous 
jingals, and the flotilla withdrew having lost 4 killed and 31 wounded. 
Four vessels went aground till nearly dawn next day but were not molested 
as the Burmese had suffered severely. 


3. On the 26th the land forces closed in on Mrohaung. The fighting 
was across crecks with steep banks covered with sharp stakes and crowned 
-with deep entrenchments. After taking these,the troops found thems 
selves. in a’ bare plain facing a rarige of hills 350-400 feet high ; these hills 
were well fortified, masonry being used in places. Only one pass through 
them ted to the capital, and it was held by three thousand musketmen 
with some artillery, while the total strength of the defenders along the 
crest was some nine thousand men. %, 








4. On the 29th a daybreak assault on the pass reached the crest, but 
the ascent was steep, in places perpendicular, and only a few men got 
their hands on the trench; they were under a brisk fire, large stones were 
rolled on them, small ones were discharged from bows, and they were 
hurled back to the bottom, The attack was called off at 1 p.m., with a 
loss of 51 killed and 136 wounded. 


5. It was then established that the key of the Burmese position was 
their right. Here the height was greatest and it was crowned with a 
stockade, but the garrison were few, as the Burmese trusted to the preci- 
pitous ascent. On the 31st the Buitish artillery played on the -pass but 
while the Burmese crowded there the assault moved off after dark to the 
right and by 11-30 p m. was in possession of the stockade without losing 
a man killed. ‘ 


6. Having gained the right, the English proceeded to send up two'6 
pounder guns on elephants; owing tothe difficult ground it wos nearly 
7 a.m, on Ist April before one was mounted, but its fire quickly silenced 
a Burmese 6-pounder on the next height. The attack then moved forward 
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from the captured stockade, while the main body down in the plain 
advanced against the pass. There were no casualties as the Burmese did 
not wait, and thus Arakan was gained. Pursuit failed to intercept the 
flight of the Burmese to Ava, but they never reassembled; cavalry could 
not find any colle>ted number, with the solitary exception of 300 men who 
were overtaken in a plain and all accounted for as killed, prisoners, or 
drowned in attempting to cross a stream. 





Paras 7—14, Comment. 


7. This campaign presents two differences from the others in the 
First Anglo-Burmese War, Firstly, the invaders were as numerous as 
the defenders, whereas in the main theatre, the Irrawaddy Delta, the 
defenders were greatly superior, sometimes outnumbering the invader’s 
effectives by sixteen to one, Secondly, the defence lacked determination. 








8. Burmese troops could seldom be brought to face the bayonet a 
second time but almost invariably fought well the first time, There 
had been no previous fighting in Arakan, and their failure to await the 
ast rush on this occasion is surprising. Allowances must be made for 
‘such possibilities as panic, and for dismay at the loss of their right which 
had seemed impregnable, But the real cause for their breaking was 
probably a consciousness that the country was against them, Mr. San 
Baw U's article mentions them as being seasoned troops; the Burmese 
garrison at Mrohaung, first stationed in 1785, had never exceeded a few 
thousand ; probably therefore the three thousand musketmen of the Divi- 
sional Report were the Burmese garrison and the remaining six thousand 
were local jevies, e. g. largely Arakanese, and therefote a source of weak- 
ness as even those who were submissive enough to be pressed into a levy 
had no love for the Burmese. 

9. No fewer than 50,000 Arakanese had fled into English territory to 
escape Burmese oppression, and Arakanese sympathy lay, if anywhere, 
with the invader; the regimental returns show that a Mug Levy Rifle 
Company of 353 men served with the invader. 

to. Mr, San Baw U’s article does not give the calibre of the large 
cannon still to be seen in the defenders’ position. The Divisonal Report 
shows that they left behind 29 iron and 12 brass guns, ro jingals, 82 
muskets, 385 loose shot, 280 Ib. powder. The largest gun was a 
q-pounder, Of the iron guns one, marked 1785, was serviceable, the rest 
‘were worthless. 

11, The invader’s total casualties throughout the campaign were 
flotilla 4 killed, 31 wounded; land forces 32 killed, 212 wounded. Of 
these Iatter no fewer than 31 killed,and 135 wounded were incurred in the 
abortive attack on the pass; the statement in Mr. San Baw U's article 
that in this attack the invader lost 300 in killed alone is not borne out by 
the regimental returns, but in Burmese accounts, even when they are 
contemporary, the variation of a decimal place or two is althost a conven= 
tion, 
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12. The Robertson mentioned in Mr. San Baw U's article was 


T.C. Robertson, Magistrate of Chittagong, who accompanied the forces 
as Political Agent. re is not mentioned in the files but 


is so firmly believed in thst it must assuredly have taken place, if not in 
Fealify, at least in the imagination of some local Bill Adams. 








13. Sandwip island (p. 104) was a trade centre commanding the 
mouths of the Ganges Delta, and its neighbourhood provided timber in 
abundance for shipbuilding. | In 1609 some Portuguese pirates drove out 
the Afghan pirates who held it, made it a formidable stronghold, aud 
repeatedly attacked Arakan until Minhkamaung (Husein Shah) drove 
them off with the help of Dutch ships and in 1617 occupied Sandwip. 
‘The Portuguese there were transported to Chittagong and served the king 
of Arakan, combining with his men as sea-wolves whose slave-raids 
were the terror of Lower Bengal for many generations, The Portuguese 
Government: however continued to be formidable in the East until the 
Dutch expelled them from. Malacca in 1641. 


; 14 King Min Bah’s anxiety at seeing so many people (p. 103) was 
due,to the fear that a numerous population might prove rebellious. The 
{abu against (aking a census is common among primitive races, a well 
known instance being Exodus xxx 12, II Sastuel xxio 10, I Chronicles 
xi /'j but the reason is usually different, see Frazer, Folklore in the Old 
sstament (1919) IL 555. 
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BURMESE AND ENGLisH DESPATCHES 
ON THE EVE OF 
THE FIRST ANGLO-BURMESE WAR 1824-6. 
“Extracted from the India Office records 
by 
G. EB. Harvey. 


[Read before the University College Historical Association, Rangoon, 
14 September 1923, being the first paper read before the Association 
after its foundation.) 


[Un 1666 the Moghuls finally ejected the Arakanese from Chittagong. in 
1760 the Moghuls ceded it to the English. Its southernmost boundary lay 
along the Naaf estuary, to the east of which lay Arakan. In 1785 the 
Burmese annexed Arakan but admitted English possession beyond the Naaf 
by repeatedly asking the magistrate of Chittagong to extradite Arakanese 
fugitives ; in 1818 however they changed their tone.) 





Letter from the Rajah of Ramree, to the Governor General. Received 
8 June 1818. 

1, Nameo Sura, Governor of (Yamawoody) Ramree, placing my 
head under the royal feet, resembling the golden Jilly, and bowing to the 
commands of the most illustrious sovereign of the universe, king of great 
and exalted virtue, lord of white elephants, called Saddan, strict observer 
of the divine laws, who fulfils the ten precepts, and performs all the 
good works commanded by the former virtuous kings, who assists and 

* protects all living beings, whether near or remote, and possesses miracu= 

lous and invincible arms, &c. &c. address and inform the Governor 
General of Bengal, that our mighty monarch is distinguished through 
out the vast world, for his unexampled piety and justice. He has a 
hundred sons, a thousand grand-sons, and one great grand son, whom 
he nourishes in his own arms, and who is inexpressibly esteemed and 
beloved, as a rarity of as great amagnitude as the white elephant is 
superior to ten other various species of rare elephants ; the acquisition of 
this royal infant, is considered as an offering made to the king, by the 
angel of heaven himself. The power, good luck, and inestimable repu- 
tation of our great soverign, is universally known and he is duly recog- 
nised by all soverign kings. Those who come to him for the purpose Of 
paying due homage and respect, are invariably taught the principles of 
religion, and the system of good government. Our master, in fact, 
protects all living beings. 
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From Keopugan Lengen Peyagee, and the nine cities of Shyan, 
situated to the eastward, king Woody [Utibwa= Emperor of China], ‘sent 
three of his esteemed daughters, as offerings to ihe golden soles of the 
royal feet of our gracious soverign, and thereby established a happy 
friendship between the two kingdoms, which intercourse: has been 
attended with incalculable advantages. 

Megema-daysa, King of Assam, (Wezaley) presented Hjs Majesty 
with his beloved daughter, and signified subjection 10 the authority of 
our sovereign. 

‘The Maharajah of Naga-sheindatain, in Munnepoora, promised to 
resign his throne to his brother Soorbayrajah, after a lapse of three 
years, The Maharajah not fulfilling his engagement, and otherwise 
having ill used his brother, he proceeded to the capital, and represen- 
ted this breach of promise, and remonstrated against the injustice by 
placing his head under the yolden soles of the royal feet of our sover- 
eign, who issued orders to the superior authorities of the neighbouring 
cily situated to the westward of Nagasheindatain, to send an army, 
under skilful generats, for the express purpose of placing Soorbayrajah 
‘an the throne, he having undergone the Royal Ceremonies, and being 
vested with the title of Maha-shein-rajah. In consideration of the great 
distinction and favor thus conferred on him, he likewise presented His 
Majesty with his esteemed daughter, and also signified himself a subject 
of the authority of our monarch. 

Amatpooya Kounhay, minister of Checkadaya, King of (Megema- 
daysa,) Assam, having disturbed the peace of the country, and acted 
insubordinately, by not recognizing the authority of the King, his 
brottier, or his son, the two latter proceeded to Umerapoora, and placed 
their heads under the royal feei, and represented the circumstance to our 
sovereign who has graciously pleased to order that Bamo Meowoon, Mo- 
goun Meowoon, and Moing Meowoon, be despatched with forces, elep- 
hants, and horses to secure the (hrone to the real sovereign, In pursu- 
ance of the royal commands, they proceeded to the spot, and having 
ascertained the merits of the claim, settled the difference in a satisfactory 
and peaceable manner, 

In Kameo, the laws of good government not being strictly observed, 
discontent and mutiny incessantly prevailed. This being also represen 
ted to our sovereign, an army was sent to storm the city, which was 
captured, but no property was suffered to be plundered. Upon investi- 
gation, Chandu-ganda-shein proved to be the real sovereign, and entitled 
by blood to the inheritance. He was accordingly placed on the throne 
with all the dignities consistent with his rank. 

Those who do not minutely and scrupulously observe the laws of 
good government, and exercise oppression and injustice, incur the marked 
displeasure of our sovereign; who, in similar cases, invariably sends 
armies, under generals, to capture their provinces, but not to plunder 
them, and subsequently restore them to the monarch entitled to its 
inheritance. 
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Our sovereign is an admirer of justice, and a strict observer of the: 
laws and usages, as they existed in ancient times, and strongly disap 
Proves everything unjust and unreasonable, Ramoo, Chittagong, 
Moorshedabad, and Dacca are countries which do. not belong to the 
English, they are provinces, distant from the Arracanese capital, but were 
originally subject (0 the government of Arracan, and now belong to our 
sovereign, Neither the English Company nor their nation observe the 
ancient laws strictly, they ought not {o have levied revenues, tributes, &, 
from these provinces, nor have disposed of such funds at their discretion. 
‘The Governor-General, representing the English Company, should sur- 
render these dominious, and pay the collections realized therefrom to our 
sovereign, If this is refused, I shall represent it to His Majesty. 
Generals with powerful forces will be dispatched, both by sea and land, 
and I shall myself come for the purpose of storming, capturing, and 
destroying the whole of the English possessions, which I shall after 
wards offer to my sovereign; but I send this letter, in the first place, to 
make the demand from the Governor-General. 





From the Governor General of India to His Excellency the Viceroy 
°F Pegu, &c. &c, &c.; dated 22 June 1818. 

‘A letter having been addressed to me by the Rajah of Ramree, 
containing a demand for the cession of certain provinces belonging to the 
British Government, I deem it incumbent on me, in consideration of the 
friendship subsisting between His Burmese Majesty & the British Govern- 
ment, to transmit to you a copy of that extraordinary document. 

If that letter be written by order of the King of Ava, I must lament 
that persons utterly incompetent to form a just notion of the state of the 
British power in India, have ventured to practise on the judgment of so 
dignified a sovereign. Any hopes those individuals may have held out 
to His Majesty, that the British Government would be embarrassed by 
contests in other quarters, are altogether vain, & this Government must be 
indifferent to attack, further than as it would regard with concern the 
waste of lives in an unmeaning quarrel. 

‘My respect for His Majesty, however, induces me rather to adopt 
the belief, that the Rajah of Ramtee has for some unworthy purpose of 
his own, assumed the tone of insolence & menace exhibited in his letter 
without’ authority from the King, & that a procedure so calculated to 
produce dissension between two friendly states, will experience His 
Majesty's just displeasure. 

If I could suppose that letter to have been dictated by the King of 
‘Ava, the British Government would be justified in considering war as 
already declared, & in, consequently, destroying the trade of His Majesty's 
empire. Even in this supposition, however, the British government 
would have no disposition to take up the matter captiously, but, trusting 
that the wisdom of the King of Ava would enable him to sce the folly of 
the counsellors who would plunge him into a calamitous war, & that His 
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Majesty would thence refrain from entailing ruin on the commerce of his 
dominions, the British Government would forbear (unless forced by actual 
hostilities) from any procedure which can interrupt those existing 
relations so beneficial to both countries, 








{Nothing further happened, because the king at last heard of the defext 
of the Mahratta Confederacy who were to have co-operated with him against 
the English—he was usually year too late. He never disavowed the letter of 
the Raja of Ramree i. c. the Burmese garrison commander in Arakan, but 
his officers persistently crossed the Chittagong frontier & kidnapped the 
East India Company's elephants hunters in the jungles, releasing them on 

aymeat, and the Burmese outposts on the east side of the Naaf' estuary 
ed on'native British subjects as they went about their daily business 
in boats: The people were terrified and, to soothe them, the magistrate 
of Chittagong in February 1823 stationed a ‘outpost on Sbahpuri 
Island (Shinmapyugyun) on his side of the estuary 

















Letter delivered by Dayen-ya-geo, Vakeel from the Rajah of -lrracan, 
on 8 August 1823, 

‘Maha Mengee Keojoa, Governor General of Arakan, and the West- 
ern. Frontier of the Burmese Einpire. &. &c. &c., to the Governor 
General of Calcutta, in Bengal. 

Our Sovereign is extremely fortunate, he reigns over the great 
kingdom, by inheritance from his grand-father since his ascension to 
paradise. He is replete with religious principles, a strict observer of the 
ten commandments, and of the twenty-eight acts of virtue; to him has 
descended the tlirone of his grand-father, which he now feels. 

There is a certain island known by the nanie of Shein-mabu, whicre 
a stockade has been erected, and a guard of native seapoys stationed : in 
order to their being removed, I forwarded a letter on the subject to the 
Governor of Chittagong by the hands of General Moungdoh, who 
brought an answer written on a sheet of paper in English, Arracanese, 
Persian, and Hindoo characters, declaring the said island of Shein- mabu 
to belong .to the English. I ask, therefore, if this communication is to 
he considered as an authorised one on the part of the Governor General, 
be so, I assert, that the island of Shein-mabu does not apper- 
in to the Bengal government: from the time Arracan was subject {0 

original A\rracanese ruler, and since it came to the golden posses- 
sion, the island was always annexed to the Denhawoody (Arracanese) 
territories, and still belongs to our sovereign. The guard now stationed 
at that place, may he the occasion of disputes among the tower order of 
the people, and of obstruction to the poor merchants and traders -now 
carr¥ing on commerce in the (wo great countries, and eventually cause a 
rupture of the friendship and harmony subsisting hetween the two mighty 
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states. To prevent such occurrences, 1t is requested, that the guard now 
stationed at Sheinemabu, may be removed. 


From the Governor General lo the Rajah of Arracay, &c. Gc. 
15 -lugust 1823. 

T have received your letter brought by Dayen Yageo, regarding the . 
island of Shapuree, which you term Sheinemabu. 

‘The communication addressed to you by the magistrate of Chitt 
gong, on the subject of that island, was entirely in conformity with the 
views and sentiments of the supreme government 

The island of Shapuree has always appertained to the British terri 
tory of Chittagong, and is the undoubted right of the Honourable 
Company. It lies on the British side of the main channel of the Naf 
river, which is the admitied boundary between the two states in that 
quarter, and is in fact, obviously a continuation of the Tek, or point of 
the main land of the district of Chittagong, from which it is separated 
only by a narrow and shallow channel, The occupation of Shapuree by 
the British government for a length of years, is also” proved by, the 
records of the Chittagong collectorship, which shew that 1t has invariably 
been comprehended in the revenue settlements. 

Under these circumstances, with every disposition to receive your 
cothmunication in the most friendly sprit, and after giving to the claim 
which you have advanced on this occasion, all proper consideration, 1 
must declare my conviction, that the Burmese government has not a 
shadow of right to possessiun of the island of Shapuree. 

With respect to what you have written of your apprehensions, lest 
the guard now stationed ai Shapuree, may be the occasion of disputes 
among the lower order of people, and of obstruction to the poor mer- 
chants and traders, rest assured, that they are wholly without foundation. 
The proximity of British troops isa cause of protection, and not of injury 
to all who are peaceably and well disposed, and in the present instance, 
1 feel persuaded, that the maintenance of the post will inspire confidence 
and encourage the resort of traders. 

As to the possibility of a rupture eventually occurring between the 
two great states, from the Government mainiaining a small party of 
troops on an island undoubtedly its own, you must have written this 
passage incautiously and without one reflection. 

Tt does not appear from the contents of your letter, that your present 
communication has been made with the knowledge or ‘authority of your 
royal master, the King of Ava, The respect which I entertain for: His 
Majesty’ s wisdom and discernment impresses me with a full’ conviction 
that, on learning particulars, he will not fail to recognise the justice of the 
title by which the British government holds, and will continue to hold, 
the sland of Shapuree. 

T regret that the first communication which has passed betwee us 
sincein yarrival in India, should bear any appearance of a difference of 
sentiment between the principal authorities of two friendly states; but I 
rust, that the arguments and explanation contained in this letter, will 
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have the effect of terminating the pending discussion, ‘Should they fait 
to produce conviction on your mind, it will afford me much satisfaction 
to depute an officer of rank, from Chittagong, in the ensuing cold season, 
(0 adjust finally all questions relating to boundary dispute onthe S. 
frontier of thai district, in concert with a properly qualified and duly 

. empowered agent from Arracan. i 
T request you to accept the assurance of my high consideration and 


friendly regard, &. 








[The Burinese letter of 8 August 1823 was firm but not discourteous, and 
it contained no threat of hostilities. Yet the next thing that happened, 
without another word, was as follows.) 








From the Magistrate of Chittogong, dated 28 Seplember 1823. 
The enclosed report from the Darogha of Tek Naf, will inform you 
of the Burmese having attacked and taken possession of the island of 
, Shapuree—three sepovs have been killed, and three wounded, the rest 
have escaped to the Thana of Tek Naf. The action took place on the 
night of the ath September. The Burmese were in force, about one 
thousand, I shall address you to-morrow, and give immediate hotice to 
Lieutenant Colonel Shapland, C. B. 
Report rom THe Darocua Ar Tex Nar, Daren aq7it SzPTEMBER. 
This morning Ram Jeuren, Jemadar of the guard stationed at 
Shapuree, came to me and the Subedar of the guard at Tek Naf, & stated 
that at midnight whilst the sipahees were under arms at their post, the 
Burmahs, in number about one thousand, surrounded the Shapurce 
stockade on all sides, and began to fire on the party. The guard finding 
themselves attacked, returned the fire, and several rounds were dis- 
charged on both sides, for the space of nearly an hour, when three of the 
men, named Koorbanee, Sauchee, and Gholiam Khan, having been killed, 
and’ the Burmahs having, by the fire of their great guns (probably 
swivels) set in flames a part of the stockade, the Jemadar was 
figed to abandon the spot, and retreat to the banks of the river 
Khor. At this time Akber, the interproter of the guard, accord- 
ing to the orders of the Jemadar, called out “Dooahee Company Beha- 
door,"’ but the Burmahs paid no attention to the remonstrance. The ghat 
(landing place) of the river was taken possession of by crowds of Burmese 
boats, ‘The Jemadar finding his ammunition nearly expended, got with 
his patty into two boats which the boat-men of the place had contrived to 
get ready for them and retreated, the Burinese all the time firing at them, 
and they returning the fire. During the passage. four of the party were, .. 
wounded, as per margin. On arriving near Tek Naf, they wete joined by Buane” 
a party sent by the Soobedar (o reinforce them, but finding that they could Lal Mahomed, 
not pass back to the island in. consequence of the Shapuree’ghat being ***"* 
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in the possession of the Burmese, they returned to Tek Naf. The 
Jemadar further states, that many of the Burmahs were xilled in the ac 
‘Also a Manjhee and a buat-man are missing, and one fisherman was killed 
and another wounded by the fire of the Burmahs. 








From the Governor General to the Viceroy of Pegus 
dated 17 October 1823. 

L have the honor to forward 1o your Excellency’s care a declaration, 

prepared on my part, to the address of the Burmese government which, 

it relates to matters of the highest importance, I request the favour of 
your transmitting to the court of Amerapora, by the surest and most 
expeditious channel. : 

Adverting to the friendly connection which has so tong subsisted 
between the two states, and the desire uniformly evinced by the minister 
holding the office of Viceroy of Pegue, to improve and cement the relations 
of amity, and to augment the commercial intercourse between the British 
and Burmese dominions, I feel persuaded that your Excellency will learn, 
with regret, the rashness and folly of which the local officers of the 
Burmese Government in Arracan, have recently been guilty on the Chitta- 
gong frontier, and to which the paper now forwerded relates. 

The most probable view of the case appears to be either, that’ the 
Rajahs of Arracan, Ramree &c. have acted entirely on their own re- 
sponsibility ; or that, if their proceedings have been in any degree autho 
tized, the judgment of His Majesty the King of Ava must have been 
practised upon, and misled by gross misrepresentations, and designed 
perversion of the truth, on the part of the local officers of the distant 
province of Arracan, who, for some unworthy purpose of their own, 
and utterly regardless of consequences, have dared to represent the 
island of Shaputee as belonging to Arrazan, and perhaps even to 
exaggerate a simple police arrangement of the British government into 
an invasion of the Burmese territories. The subject therefore of the 
accompanying declaration is, to place the real facts of the case fully and 
distinctly before His Majesty, and to state the demand and expectation of 
the British government, that the court of Ava will take such notice of the 
insolent and unwarrantable proceedings of its officers, as the circum- 
stances of the case imperatively demand. 

Cordially solicitous to maintain the relations of peace and amity with 
the state of Ava unimpaired, it will afford me the most lively satisfaction 
to find, that the sentiments entertained by His Burmese Majesty on this 
affair are such, as not only to render unnecessary any interruption of the 
intercourse and connection which have proved so beneficial to both 
countries, but even to rivet the bonds of friendship more firmly than 
before, by occasioning the removal and punishment of the authors of this 
and former acts of outrage and agression on the Chittagong frontier, 


























~ [The English letter of 17 October 1823 was addressed to the videregal 
governor of Pegu because the kings of Burma would not condescend to corres- 
pond direct with a mere Governor General. The letter received no answer.}: 
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From the Adjutant General to the Governor General; dated 24 
November 1823. 

The Commander in Chief can hardly persuade himself that, if we 
place our frontier in even a. tolerable state of defence, any very serious 
altempt will be made by the Burmese to pass it; but should he’ be 
‘aken in this opinion, he is inclined to hope that our military operas 
ions on the eastern frontier will be confined to their expulsion from our 
letritories and to the re establishment of those states along the line of our 
frontier which have been over-run and conquered by the Burmese. * 





From Captain Johnstone, to W./. Turquand, Esy., Acting Judge 
and Magistrate, Syihet; dated 8 January 1824. 

Thave just this moment received an express from Captain Bowe, 
communicating intelligence of a large body of Burmahs approaching 
towards the British frontier ; on my arrival at Budderpoor {Bardarpur 
on thé Cachar side of the Jaintia Hills border], should I obtain the 
sanctidh of Rajah Ghumbeer Sing of Cachar, to enter his dominions, may 
L have your permission to advance and give them battle? 








From W. J. Turguand, to Captain Johnstone, Commanding a 
Detachment of the Left Wing 23d Native Infantry. On the River, 8 
January 1824. 

LT have just this moment received your letter of this day’s date and 
in teply, beg to apprize you that the determination of Government is 
decided, that any endeavours of the Burmese to possess themselves of 
Cachar should not be permitted. I request, therefore, you will imme- 
diately require them to withdraw, and forward the enclosed letter from 
me to the Commander of the Burmese troops, in which I have stated, that 
Cachar is considered under the protection of the British. Government, and 
will, therefore be defended from all foreign interference. After this 
being done, should he not think fit to comply. with the requisition 
therein contained, and still persi withdrawing a foreign force into 
Cachar, you will, of course, on the requisition of Gumbheer Sing, in con- 
junction with Captain Bowe’s detachment, and that at Dumdunah, use 
your best endeavours to restrain the invasion, by taking such measures as 
you may deem most advisable. I have sent a copy of yourletter to me 
and your express to his address,-to Major Newton, and requested his 
return forthwith, he being at present at Pundwuta, examining that pass. 























From Major Thomas Newton, to W. J. Turquand, Es: 
‘Magistrate, Sylhet ; dated Camp Budderpore, 18 January 1824 

In consequence of intelligence which I received on the evening of the 
16th instant, that a body of about four thousand Burmese und Assamese 
had crossed into the plains at the foot of the Berteaker pass, an wered 
stockading themselves at the village of Bekrampore ; also, that a force 10 
the eastward had defeated Rajah Gumbeer Sing’s troops and that a third 
division were crossing the Mootagool pass into Jyntca, 10 the northwest—T 
resolved, under circumstances so threatening to my force, (0 concentrate 
my detachment at Jattrapore [Jatrapur in Cachar |, and move from'thence 


» Acting 
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with the whole due northward, and attack the enemy before they could 
have time to strengthen their position. I accordingly ordered Captain 
Johnstone to join me from Tilayen, leaving his camp standing, and at 
two A.M. of the 17th, we moved off. At six a.m. just beyond an 
almost impervious grass and reed jungle, which we, with considerable 
difficulty, marched through, we came into a comparatively plain 
country, where the situation of the enemy was discovered, by 
the discharge of two shots at the advanced guard. Their pesition 
extended along the villages at the foot of the hills: they were 
covered by the huts, bushes &c. in a close and difficult country, and on 
their right they had a stockade on the banks of a steep nullah, occupied 
by about two hundred men; the attack was made in two divisicns; the 
southern face of the stockade being assaulted by Captain Johnstone, with 
part of the 23d Regiment and Rungpore Light infantry, and the enemy's 
line, in the villages, being attacked by Captain Bowe, with part cf the 
toth Regiment: the whole under my command. This last_ was immedi- 
ately successful ; the greater part of the enemy, supposed to be Assamese, 
flying to the hills at the first fire. Captain Bowe then wheeled his force 
tothe attack of the stockade, which was making a brave resistance 
against Captain Johnstone, and in a short time it was carried by assault, 
by the united exertions of both parties. 


From D. Scott, Esq., Agent of the Governor General on the North 
East Frontier, to G. Swinton, Esq. Secretary to the Bengal Government; 
dated Munnipore, 3d February 1824. 

In continuation of the subject of my letter to your address of the 
gist ultimo, I beg to acquaint you, for the information of the Right 
Honorable the Governor General in Council, that my interpreter returned 
this day from the Burmese camp at Jattrapore, and states that the Com- 
mander of the forces there, in reply to his demand, for an answer to the 
various letters addressed to him, declared that he would give none, until 
he received instructions from Ava, to which place he had despatched 
messengers. 

‘The interpreter says, that the Commander behaved to him in a very 
outrageous manner, sometimes threatening in a violent passion to cut off 
his head and sometimes declaring that he would satisfy his resentment 
by marching to England, He further states, that they said, that the 
Governor of Assam was not with the army; but on consideration of the 
tenor of the Burmese letter, of which a translation was submitted with my 
postscript of yesterday’s date, I think it is not improbable that they have 
been induced to make this declaration, with reference to the contents of 
my letters of date the 23d ultimo and rst instant, of which translations 
are annexed,in hopes of preventing the advance of our troops into Assam. 

The Jynteah Rajah has, with the usual procrastinating policy of the 
native princes, declined entering into a treaty of alliance, until, as he 
says, the necessity may prove more urgent. -I have pointed out the folly. 
of this line of conduct, in the strongest terms; and with a view to prevent 
his being intimidated into submission by the approach of the Byrmese 
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army, I have, in the mean time, promised him the assistance of our troops, 
provided he himself makes all the opposition he can; and declared, that 
if he admit the Burmese into his territories without doing so, we shall 
treat him as an enemy. 

He has collected a considerable force, said ‘to amount to several 
thousand archers; and has undoubtedly the means of defending his own 
territory, at least until assistance could be afforded him ; should he, ‘from 
his conduct, appear to deserve it, I would propose presenting him with 
apart of the muskets that are expected from Calcutta, 

T have the honour of forwarding a translation of a Jetter respecting 
the Jynteah country, which I am just about to despatch to the Burmese 
Commander. 

In respect to the exercise of the power with which his Lordship has 
been pleased to vest me, of eventually directing the advance of the troops 
into Assam, I shall observe the utmost caution. Of the inconvenience 
that might result from such a movement, I am fully aware; and it is only 
in case it should appear to be indispensable towards compelling the eva- 
caution of Cachar before the commencement of the unhealthy season that 
I.should venture to have recourse to it. In that case, also, I shall at the 
same time address you by express; and there will still be time to counter- 
mand the order, via Rungpore, should it then appear inexpedient to 
Government. 

From the Agent to the Governor General to the Commander of the 
‘ Burmese forces in Cachar; dated 23 January, 1824. 

After the usual compliments.....,.Previously to this, from Gowal- 
para [Goalpara, on the Brahmaputra river, was the eastern limit of Bri- 
ish rule], 1 wrote three letters to the Governor of Assam, acquainting him 
that the country of Cachar was under the protection of the British Gove 
ernment, and that we could not permit the forces of the King of Ava to 
occupy it without resistance. Notwithstanding this, forgetting the obli- 
gations imposed by the subsisting friendship between your Sovereign and 
the Honorable Company, you have come into Cachar with an‘army from 
Assam, and another from Munnipore, and are devastating the country, 
Before I wrote you, and I now repeat, that the country of Cachar is under 
our protection, and upon receipt of this letter it is incumbent upon you to 
retire with your army to the places whence you came. If unfortunately 
you should refuse, notwithstanding the subsisting friendship, I must 
direct the British troops to advance into Assam whence you came, and 
also into Cachar, to repel you by force. For the consequence of such a 
measure, followed as it may be, by a war between the King of Ava and 
the Honorable Company, you will have to answer. 

Besides this, I have heard that you have detained our Vakec! 
deanund Sein, contrary to the custom of all countries.. This a very im- 
proper and illegal act, sanctioned by the customs of no country; I thes 
fore request that the ‘Vakeel may be immediately released. If you keep 
him confined, or maltreat him, or any other person in a similar situation, 
you will be held personally responsible for the same. 
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Letler from the Governor of Assam, one of the Nobles of the King 
of Ava, an Emperor of the Burmah Country. 

Mahanund Kegoodeen, Governor of Assam, intimates to the Magist- 
rate of Sylhet the following: circumstance: Gopee Govind Chund, the 
Rajah of Cachar, being driven from his country by the chiefs of Muni- 
pore, threw himself at the foot of the throne of the Burmese emperor,and 
preferred an earnest request for assistance, pleading, that Chowsjeet, ‘and 
Marjeet, chiefs of Munnipore, had attacked and conquered his country ; 
that on the occurrence of the misfortune, he had retired into the Ccm- 
pany's Province of Sythet and that from ‘that place he had proceeded to 
Arrakan. The Governor of that district having inquired into the com 
plaint of the said Gopee Chund, he related the particulars of his hard 
case, and stated, that for redress he sought the protection of his Burmese 
Majesty. The ‘Governor of Arrakan having detained the said Gopee 
Chund there, sent a petition reporting the application made by him. In 
reply, an imperial mandate was issued regarding the presence of Gopee 
Chund at Court, and in obedience thereto the Governor of Arrakan sent 
him to the presence. On the arrival of the Gopee Chund at the foot of 
the throne of the King of Kings, he represented the hardships he had 
endured, and his Majesty, pitying his misfortunes, comforted him and 
said, ‘We will re-establish you in your kingdom of Cachar.’” At length 
the Emperor ordered the advance of two armies, one from Munnipore and 
one from Assam ; and accordingly Munghee Maha Keyoong Jowa, Gene- 
ral of the forces, with eighteen. thousand men, has arrived from the for- 
mer country; and I, the writer, Maha Nund Kegoodeen, with fifteen 
thousand from Assam. The distressed Rajah Gopee Chund is also 
with us. A 
On the 13th of the month of Pendula, or in the month of Poss 1230, 
Bengal style, the Magistrate of Sylhet sent a letter to meet us, and the 
army of the King of Ava and that of the Company,meeting on the banks 
of the Jatinga since, an alarm ensued. The detter from Sylhet having 
arrived, was read, and the contents thereof are: That beside friendship, 
there was no enmity between the Rajah Gopee Chund and the King of 
Ava,and that on hearing that I was coming (o re-establish the said Rajah, 
great pleasure was experienced by the functionaries of the Company; 
also that the Rajah Gopee Chund, in retaining the protection of his 

Imperial Majesty, was highly fortunate. > 

‘An imperial mandate directed to me has been received, couched in 
the following terms:—Whereas Chowrjeet and Marjeet, by deceit and 
insolence, have obtained possession of the country of Cachar, the patri- 
mony of Rajah Gopee Chund, you are hereby commanded to conquer the 

said Raj, and to restore it to the rightful owner. 5 
In obedience to this order I, Maha Nund Kegoodeen, have arrived 
with an army, and intending to fight with and to conquer Chowrjeet 
and Marjeet, I have met the English Company's troops, and fought with 
them: It will not be unknown to you, that before this, King Bering, 3 
son of one of the nobles of Arrakan, having disobeyed the order of the 
Emperor, was expelled from that country and took refuge in the English 
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Company's territories. On that occasion the chiefs of his Imperial 
Majesty and the functionaries of the Company had disputes, and quar 
reis ensued. Now, also on account of the Munnipore Rajah’s receiving 
protection from the English Company, the like occurrence has taken 
place, and a battle has ensued. Besides that, Boosyn and Eyassyn, and 
the Boora Gohayn and Chunder Kant, former Rajahs of Assam, one 
after another, having misbehaved and rebelled in the dominions of the 
King of Ava, took refuge in the territories of the Company on that 
account; also disputes occurred between the functionaries of the Com- 
pany and those of the King of Ava, and rebels have thus been suffered 
to ocasion discord between the two states, until at length a battle has 
actually taken place. In reality, the above-mentioned chiefs justly 
apprehended our vengeance, being fit objects for punishment, but they 
have escaped, and without reason a battle has taken place between the 
forces of the Company and those of the King of Ava. Now the armies 
of his Majesty have arrived from Munnipore, and also from Assam, and 
1, Maha Nund Kegoodeen, will re-establish Rajah Chund in his lawful 
station, I have come with the most positive orders to effect this, and 
besides, by chance, there was a battle on the way. Never will I depart 
from the orders of his Majesty, but I will certainly restore Gopee Chund 
to his former dignity. 

It will not be unknown to you, that between the functionaries of the 
Company and those of his Majesty there was peace; and that notwith- 
standing frequent disputes, never had an open breach of friendship 
taken place, but the merchants of the two countries continued all along 
to carry on trade, as usual between the ports of the two states. Now 
that state of things is at end. I shall not fail to do my best and with the 
English Company War will ensue. The former Kings of Ava were 
always at peace with the Company, but that is now over, and the bands 
of friendship are severed asunder. Formerly you wrote a letter from 
which it appeared there was friendship between Rajah Gcpee Chund and 
the English Company ; it is therefore likely that their functionaries wiil 
not be disinclined to promote his benefit; and it is therefore proper, that 
having confined the Munniporean chiefs, you deliver them up to me. If 
you will not do this, I have the King’s crder to seize them in whatever 
country they may be found. According to that order I will act. The 
above is the truth: I have written it. 



























From the Agent to the Governor General to the Commander of the 
Burmese forces in Cackar, dated 1 February 1824. 

After:the usual compliments. Your letter of the month of Maugh, 
1745, has been received, and the contents understood. You write, that 
by the orders of the Burmah King, you have come with an army to rein- 
state Rajah Govind Chunder in the Government of Cachar. My friénd, 
the countrylof Cachar is under the protection of the Honorable English 
Company, and we éannot permit a foreign power to establish a Rajah 
there. To the reinstatement of Rajah Govind Chunder we have no 
objection, but it must be done on the part of the Government, I am 
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therefore hopeful, that having withdrawn from further inferference with 
the affairs of Cachar, you will retire to your own country. You have 
written respecting the affair at Bikrampore. 1 regret that such an oceur- 
rence should have talen place, but as 1 wrote three letters to the Com- 
mander of the Burmese forces in Assam, from Gowalpara, declaring that the 
country of Cachar was under our protection, and that we should forcibly 
resist any attempt to occupy it; and, notwithstanding this formal warning 
you persisted in invading the country, you must be sensible, this wi 
pleasant affair, which happened previously to my arrival here, was 
entirely attributable to your own conduct. Now t hope you will retire 
your army from Cachar, and prevent the further progress of hostulities. 
You state, that you will attempt to seize Chourjeet, and Marjeet, and 
Gumbheer Sing, in a foreign territory, should they be found therein ; my 
friend, this declaration is inconsistent with the rules. of friendship and 
good manners, as the abovementioned persons are in our dominions, 
You, of course, have the power of apprehending delinquents in your own 
territory, but not beyond the boundary, which we could never permit, 
If you come into our territory to seize the abovementioned, we must 
resist, and war may ensue. It is the desive of your Sovereign that Chour- 
ject, Marjeet, and Gumbheer Singh should not be allowed to return to 
Cacharj and we, also, are willing to prevent them from ever again creat 
ing disturbances in the country. Before this I wrote, and | now repeat, 
that I am desirous of having a personal interview with you, 1 therefore 
hope that you will meet me half-way between our respective encamp= 
ments, when we may discuss the above and other mattets, by which 
means the peace that has so long subsisted between your Sovereign and 
the Honorable Company may be maintained. 

P, S. What else I had to say, I wrote in a letter dated the 23rd of 
January. You will consider the contents, and act with propriety. 





























From the Agent to the Governor General, to Maha Nund Kegoo- 
deen, Commander of the Burmese forces in Cachar;..dated 2 
February 1824. 

‘Alier the usual compliments. I received your letter in the Bengal 
language. That in the Burmese character also arrived, but for want of 
an able interpreter it was sent e!sewhere for translation. This has now 
arrived; and it appears that you write, that the old friendship subsisting 
between us and your Rajah is at an end, and that war will ensue. Of 
the result of hostilities, we have no apprehension; but we shall. regret 
to find the Jong established friendship between the two countries 
interrupted by your proceedings. Hitherto you .have experienced the 
advantages of being at peace with us? now if you insist upon war,- you 
will also taste its bitter froits. On all other matters.1 addressed you 
on the 23rd of January, and 1st of February. From my letters of those 
dates, you will have learned my mind. 

‘Now, I hear that you design to enter the Jynteah country, and that 
you have sent people to the Rajah. Therefore 1 acquaint you, that we 
‘Will not permit the execution of this fresh act of aggression. First 
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because the Rajuh's ancestor received that country as a gift, after con- 
quest, from the Honorable Company, and he himself has sought our 
protection. f 
Secondly. Because, as you openly threaten war, we cannot permit 
you to occupy that or any other favourable position for commencing 
hostilities. i “ 
Having understood this, you will do well to return speedily by the road 
by which you came, otherwise you may lose possession of the country of 
Assam, whence you proceeded. 





Letter of 2 February 1824 from the Burmese Commander in Chief 
in Assam to the Rajah of Jyntedh. 

Menga Maha Nanda Kroden, Commander in Chief of Assam, ac- 
quaints the Rajah of Jynteah and ministers, that presents and offerings 
from the country of Jynteah were invariably sent to the Rulers of Assam, 
until Rajah Goorenath became engaged in war with Matounka; and the 
country and several villages were depredated; from this time the usual 
offerings were discoptinued. 

Assam and its Sovereign having been conquered by his Burman 
Majesty, a Governor has been appointed to its four cities and eight 
provinces, including Jynteah, and to preserve peace. Loja Koop, the 
Chief of Chajooky, and Nattee, and Cho-bu-ru, other Chiefs, recognize 
our authority. ‘The General is, accordingly, commanded to acquaint the 
Rajah of Jynteah and ministers, wherever they may be, that they must 
bow submission and send offerings. He is also commanded to proceed 
by land, for the purpose of placing the Chief of Cozalee on the musnud. 
By the good fortune of our Sovereign, the King of White Elephants, 
etc., on our arrival at Cozalee, we attacked and assaulted the Cassayers, 
took prisoners, and quieted the disturbances which prevailed there. 
The Rajah of Jynteab and ministers always obeyed the commands of the 
Assamese Rulers, and sent presents and offerings. 

Doolwyun, now in the Royal service, the son of the Rajah of 
Cozalee, and his officers like Kooran, Lijah Koop, Dooraik Woourah, are 
charged with this letter, and ordered to request the Rajah of Jynt 
come tothe place where our forces are assembled for the purpose of 
aordiff gnex planation. 

















From Captain Johnstone, Commanding a detachment of the 23rd 
Regiment Native injantry, to the Deputy Adjutant (ieneral of the «Army, 
dated Budderpore, 14 February 1824. 

The command of this post having devolved upon me, in the absence 
of Major Newton, I have the honour to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of his, Excellency the Commander-in-chief, that the Burmese advanc- 
ed yésterday morning in very great force to within one thousand yards 
‘of this post, on the north bank of the Soormah river, and commenced 
upon the construction of five separate stockades on most advantageous 
ground, 
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Having obtained the sanction of Mr, Scott the Governor-General’s 
agent, for dislodging them from positions which, if permitted to be finish- 
ed, would form a serious hindrance to our future plans, and inevitably 
causé the sacrifice of many lives in their reduction, I was determined, if 
possible, to drive the enemy from them in their unfinished state, and with 
this view directed Captain Bowe, with part of the 2d Battalion 23d 
Regiment Native Infantry, and a party of the Rungpore Light Infantry, 
to cross the Soormah, whilst I proceeded, accompanied by Mr, Scott’s 
interpreter, up the river, in order (o induce them to desist from throwing 
up these fortifications} but seeing no probability of their acquiescence, 
and that they were rather waiting for further reinforcements, I thought 
Droper to direct the advance of the column. 

On reaching the first stockade, the enemy fired upon the leading 
sections, who ascended the height and instantly drove the enemy with the 
bayonet from the stockade, and rapidly followed them up without giving 
them time (o rally, till every stockade was carried in the same gallant 
manner, and left in our possession} my instructions from Mr, Scott being 
not to commence firing, unless much resistance was made, prevented the 
enemy’s loss from being so great as they otherwise must have sustained: 
with the stockades the enemy abandoned a number of gingals and mus- 
kets, and the whole of their ammunition. 

I am sorry to add, that this success, on our part, was not obtained 
without the loss of a Jemedar of the 1st battalion, roth regiment, and a 
number of men wounded, principally by spikes and bows set in the 
ground to impede the advance of the detachment. 

I cannot close this despatch ywithout bringing, to his Excellency's 
notice the gallant conduct of Captain, Bowe, who commanded the column 
of attack, and that of Lieutenant Ellis, who commanded the detachment 
ad battalion a3d Native Infantry, and of whom Captain Bowe makes 
particular mention; indeed the whole of the detachment behaved with the 
utmost steadiness and bravery throughout. 




















From Lieutenant Colonel H.Bowon, Commanding in Sylhol, to Captain 
Bayldon, Major of Brigade, Dacca; dated Jattrapore, 22 Feb- 
ruary 1824.. 

T have the honor to report to you for the information of Lieutenant 
Colonel McMorine, commanding the frontier, that agreeably to the requisi 
tion of D, Scott, Esq. Political Agent, the detachment under my com- 
mand again disembarked yesterday morning at eight o'clock, and after a 
march of two hours, fell in with the enemy’s stockades at Doodpatiee. 

Several spirited attacks were made upon their position, under cover 
of a heavy fire from three six-pounders, all of which, I am sorry to say, 
fatled, and after a most severe action, which lasted from ten o'clock until 
evening, I was compelled to draw off the detachment, and return to the 
strong stockades, which have been evacuated by the enemy at Jattrapore 
on the i6th instant, leaving two European officers and one hundred and 
fifty men (between the enemy and our present position) at the strong 
post of Tilayn, as a measure of observation and safety. 
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. Lregret to say, that our loss has been severe; one European officer 
killed, one Lieutenant-colonel wounded slightly, one Captain and one 
Ensign wounded dangerously, and about one hunderd and fifty-five men 
killed and wounded. 

L have not as yet been able to ascertain the exact extent of our loss, 
but as soon as I collect the returns, I shal! have the honor to forward 
them, 

‘The enemy's force may be faifly computed at two thousand Burmabs, 
including cavalry, and they fought with a bravery and obstinacy which I 
have never witnessed in any troops. It is impossible to estimate their toss, 
ut it must be very severe. 

Our troops behaved with their usuai steadiness and gallantry, and 
retired with the.heavy guns in the best order. 

P.S.—The returns having been received, they are herewith en- 
closed :—= 

4, Returns of Killed & Wounded of the rst Battalion roth Regiment 
in action with the Burmese, on the 2/st Feby. 1824. 

. Killed~1 Lieutenant, & 14 Sepoys. Wounded—1 Lieutenant 
Colonel, 1-Ensign, 1 Subadar, 4 Jemadars, 6 Havildars 6 Naicks, 
84.Sepoys, and 1 Lascar.~-Lieutenant Armstrong, killed.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowen, wounded shghtly.—fnsign Barberie, wounded severely. 





List. of killed & Wounded of a Detachment of the 2d Battalion 234 
Regiment, in an action with the Burmese, on the 21st February 1824. 
Killed—2' Sepoys.— Wounded --1 Captain, 1 Havildar, t Naick, and 21 
Sepoys.—Captain Johnstone, wounded severely. 


‘List of Killed & Wounded of a Detachment of the Rungpore Light 
Infantry, in an action with the Burmese, on the 2tst Feby. 7824. 
Killed —t Naick, ahd 3 Sepoys.—Wounded—2 Naicks, and 4 Sepoys. 





From Lieutenant-Colonel H.Bowen, Commanding the Detachment 
at Cackar, to Liculenant Colonel Nicol, Adjutant General of the Army, 
Head Quarters; dated Camp near Jattrapore, 25 February 1824. 

T regret to have to report to you that Lieutenant A. B. Armstrong, 
of the, rst battalion, soth regiment N. I., was killed in action with the 
Burmese on the 21st instant at Doodputlee. This valuable officer was 
shot at the head of the Grenadiers, among the stakes and spring guns 
which were planted all round the enemy's stockades outside, for a distance 
of from twenty to thirty yards, concealed for the most part in long grass. 

It is my painful. duty to mention, by this opportunity, that Captain 
Jobnstone, of the 23rd regiment N. I., and Ensign Barberie, of the roth 
regiment N. I. are in a very dangerous state ; the former was shot through 
the thigh bone, and the latter had his leg shattered to pieces, and has 
since been amputated. I (rust it will not be considered presumption in me 
to express my hope, that something may be done for these two officers 
in the event of their recovery, and in consideration of their brave and 
gallant conduct in the actions of the 13th, 18th and atst instant, 
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Captain Johnstone has been twenty years in the army, has seen 
much actual service, has never been absent from his corps during all that 
time (except on sick certificate for four months) and has rendered me the 
greatest assistance throughout, 

Tcannot close this letter without deeply lamenting our failure at 
Doodpatlee, and the loss we have sustained, and {sincerely hope his 
Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, will’ concur in opinion witht 
Mr. Scott, the Governor-General's Agent, and myself, that we were justi-* 
fied in following up our former rapid success in our attack at Doodpatice, 
in order to prevent the junction of the Assamese and Burmese armies, 
and the invasion of our own territories, which they had repeatedly threa- 
tened by letter, since (notwithstanding our failure) it has caused the army 
to evacuate their strong stockades at and around Doodpatlee, and to pro- 
ceed in disorder in the direction of Munnypore and Assam, of which 
authentic accounts reached me yesterday. 

Tt has now been ascertained by people sent to examine the evacuated 
stockades at Doodpatlee, that the enemy had between four and five 
hundred men killed and wounded. They were wholly composed of 
Burmese, and they fought desperately, reserving their fire (0 the Iast 
moment, and seldom missing their object, 

I beg leave to supply an omission in my report of this affair, under 
date the 2d instant, and to state that Major Newton, with an hundred 
and fifty men of the detachment left to protect the stockades at Jattrapore, 
joined me by order on the evening of the 20th, near Doodpatiee, 














Proclamation by the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council, 
5 March 1824. 

The conduct of the Burmese having compelled the British govern= 
ment to have recourse to arms in support of its rights and honour, the 
Governor-General in Council hereby notifies; that the government of Ava 
is placed in the condition of a public enemy, and that all British subjects, 
whether European or Native, are prohibited from holding any comnvuni- 
cation with the people of that state, until the differences now unhappily 
existing, shall be terminated. 

‘The Governor General Council deems it proper to take this oppor+ 
tunity of publicly declaring the causes that have led to hostilities with a 
state, between which and the Horiorable East India Company, a friendly 
intercourse has long subsisted, to the great advantage of both parties, and 
with which the British government has invariably sought to cultivate and 
maintain the relations of amity. 

During many years past, the Burmese officers governing the country 
contiguous to our south-cast frontier, have, from time to time, been guilty 
of acts of encroachment and aggression, which the Brtish Government 
would have been fully justified in repelling by force, 

Solicitous, however, to preserve with all nations, the relations of 
peace, the British government has considered it to be, in an especial 
manner, its duty to make large allowances for the peculiar circumstances 
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and character of the Burmese government and people. The consciousness 
of its power to repel and punish aggression has strengthened the motives 
of forbearance towards a nation removed, by their geographical situation, 
from the immediate circle of our political relations, and with whom (as 
we have no opposing interests) the supreme government sought only to 
maintain a commercial intercourse on terms of equality and freedom, con- 
ducive to the welfare and prosperity of both countries, 

, So long, therefore, as the aggressions of which the British govern~ 
ment had to complain, could be treated as the unauthorized acts of the 
subordinate officers of the Burman government, and could be tolerated con- 
sistently with the national honor, & the security of the British territories, 
the supreme government sedulously endeavored to preserve unimpaired 
the existing relations of peace and friendship, notwithstanding provoca- 
tions which would have fully justified, & from a state more formidable in 
position and resources, would have imperiously demanded a resort to 
arms. 

‘Trusting that the motives of its conciliatory demeanor could not have 
been misunderstood, the British government persuaded itself that the 
government of Ava, however extravagant in ils pretensions, must have 
been no less desirous than ourselves (0 maintain a friendly intercourse so 
profitable to that country, and could not but be sensible, that as our mode- 
ration was founded on a consciousness of our strength, and on a general 
desire to preserve the blessings of peace, so our forbearance would not be 
cartied beyond the limits where it ceased to be compatible with the safety 
of our subjects, the integrity of our dotninions, and the honour of our 
country. 

Unhappily, these expectations have been disappointed. The Burmese 
government, actuated by an extravagant spirit of pride and ambition, and 
lated by its conquests over the petty tribes by which it is surrounded, has 
ventured to violate the Brith territories, to attack and slay a party of 
British sepoys, (0 seize and imprison British subjects, to avow extensive 
schemes of mischievous aggression, and to make hostile preparations on 
our frontier, that leave no doubt of its intention to. execute its insolent 
‘and unjustifiable threats. 

In prosecution of a groundless claim to the island of Shapuree, the 
Burmese chiefs of Arracan, in a time of profound peace, and without any 
previous attempt at negotiation on the part of (heir government, attacked, 
under cover of night, a small guard of British troops stationed on that 
island for purposes of police, and drove them from their post with the loss 

+ of several lives. No answer has been returned by the court of Amera+ 
poora to the demand of explanation and atonement which it was of course 
the duty of the British government instantly to prefer, but which was 
made in the same spirit of conciliation which had always characterised 
our communications with the court of Ava, On the contrary, the 
Burmese local authorities: have distinctly declared the determination of 
their sovereign {0 invade the British dominions unless their 
groundless claim to Shapuree is unequivocally admitted, 
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Subsequently to the attack on the island of Shapuree, the command= 
ing officer and several of the crew of the Honorable Company's schooner 
Sophia were insidiousiy enticed on shore, and carried into the interior, by 
the order of commissioners specially deputed to Arracan by the Burmese 
court, and although subsequently released, they have been sent back 
without any explanation or apology for the insulting outrage. 

The Burmese generals on the north-east have, at the same moment, 
advanced their troops into the country of Cachar and occupied a post 
wthin only five miles of the frontier of Sylhet, notwithstanding that they 
were distinctly warned by the British authorities, in that quarter, that 
the petty state of Cachar was under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, and that the movement of theit troops must be regarded as an act 
of hostility to be repelled by force. In both quarters, the Burmese chiefs 
have publicly declared their determination to enter the British territories 
in pursuit of alleged offenders against the government of Ava, and have 
avowed intentions of open hostility as the alternative of our refusing to 
comply with their unjust and utterly inadmissible pretensions. 

Whilst occupying their threatening position on the British frontier, 
the Burmese government planned, moreover, the conquest of Jynteea, 
another chiefship situated similarly with Cachar, in regard to the district 
of dylhet, and which having formerly been restored by the British authori~ 
ties to the family of the reigning Rajah, after a temporary convulsion, had 
been more distiietly recognized as a dependency of Bengal, They called 
on the Rajah to acknowledge submission and allegiance to the King of 
Ava, and a demonstration was actualiy made to enter his territory, when 
the advance of the British troops frustrated the execution of their hostile 
design. 

The detiberate silence of the court of Amrapoora, as well as the 
combination and extent of the operations undertaken by its officers, leave 
it no longer doubtful that the acts and declarations of the subordinate 
authorities are fully sanctioned by their sovereign, and that that haughty 
and barbarous court is not only determined jp withhold all explanation 
and atonement for past injuries, but mediates projects of the most extra- 
vagant and unjustifiable aggression against the British government. 

The Governor-General in Council therefore, for the safety of our 
subjects, and the security of our districts, already seriously alarmed and 
injured by the approach of the Burmese armies, has felt himseif imperax 
tively calied on to anticipate the threatened invasion. The national honor 
no less obviously requires that atonement should be had for wrongs so 
wantonly inflicted and so insolently maintained, and the national 
interests equally demand that we should seek, by an appeal to arms, that 
security against future insult and aggression which the arrogance and 
grasping spirit of the Burmese government have denied to friendly 
expostulation and remonstrance, 

With these views and purposes, the Governor-General in Council brP 
deemed it an act of indispensable duty to adopt such measures as aaa 
necessary to vindicate the honor of the British government, to bring the 
Burmese to a just sense of its character and rights, to obtain an advane 
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tageous adjustment of our eastern boundary, and to preclude the recur- 
rence of similar insult and aggression in future. 

Still animated by a sincere desire for peace, and utterly averse from 
all purposes of aggrandizement, the Governor General in Council will 
rejoice if the objects abovementioned can be accomplished without carry- 
ing the war to extremities. But to whatever length the conduct of the 
Burmese ‘governmént may render it necessary to prosecute hostilities, His 
Lordship in Council relies with confidence on the justice of our cause, 
on the resources of the government, and on the approved valor of our 
troops, for the early and successful termination of the contest, 

By Command of the Right Hon’ble the Governor General in 
Council. 

GEORGE SWINTON, 


* Seey. To Govr. 





THE ARAKAN MUG BATTALIO: 





By San Suwe Bu. : 


‘The Arakan Commissioner's Office coniains some very interesting 
and valuable records which are among the oldest in British Burma. 
Though they are bound together and preserved in book form, yet a 
casual examination of them will convince a researcher that they have 
been very carelessly kept without the slighest attention being paid to any 
form of order or chronologiral sequence, The papers being all more 
or less mixed, one finds it most difficult (o reproduce a connected account 
of any of the many interesting subyects with which they are concerned, 
‘The time has more than arrived when these valuable records ought to be 
properly looked after, tabulated and indexed by some one competent 
to undertake the work. In preparing the following account this diffie 
culty has been met with, involving the sacrifice of much of us interest 
‘owing 10 the want of continuity of narration, Such as these facts are 
found, they are now served up without further apologies, 


The first proposal (o raise three companies of Mugs, each a hundred 
strong, was made by Mr. Robertson (0 Captain Hay, Commandant of 
the Provincial Battalion at Chittagong, for the purpose of protecting the 
district during the unhealthy season, This seeins to have been carried 
out, for Captain Hay is asked to indent for arms and accoutrements for 
three hundred men, This order was sent on the gth of Februray 1824. 
Resides this, Mr, C, R. Cartwright, Acting Collector of Chittagong, was 
asked to advance Rs. 1,500 to Captain Hay for the purpose, 





Apparently one Mr Lindguist ‘attached to some small force landed 
on the island of Shapuri and without authority removed the Burmese 
Flag. He was severely censured for this. Early in 1824 we find 
Robertson hinting at a possible rupture with the Governor of Arakan 
and advising Government to withdraw the small force.apparently occupy- 
ing that island, Another reason for withdrawal was unhealthiness, 
The ill feeling between: the two people being really due to the boundary 
dispute, Robertson on the 8th January 1824 sends a letter to the Burmese 
Governor of Arakan to appoint some one to meet him to adjust the 
boundary, ‘The dispute arose out of the arrest of two Englishmen who 
were found anchoring near the island, The Raja's ietter being un- 
favourable, war is expected and Robertson takes precautions. He finds 
Arakanese cooperation indispensible. He works round their prejudices 
and gains their este'm. He praises their patriotism and their regard 
for their ancestors 


He thinks that there is no one under 4o who knows any thing about 
his country. Moreover he finds the Mugs never willing to work unless 
they were paid. The following passage represents his views regarding the 
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people. ‘It is a custom common to the Mugs, the Burmese and other 
Eastern tribes to give a bounty, to every man going on actual service in 
his own country. This practice, 1 suspect, is found advantageous to 
several parties It enables the sovereign to raise an army without diffi- 
culty, and the fact that the peaceful subject has to purchase an exemp- 
. tion from service ensures to the individual employed some remuneratio- 
for his exertion and affords the local authority an opportunity for extorn 
tion and embezzlement .. ...Another peculiarity of the Mugs is 
their respect for their hereditary national chiefs and their comparatively 
ready submission to the headmen of their wards or villages. The 
inhabitants of one village will not move under the guidance of the head- 
man of another village. ..They are clearly a trading and not an 
agricultural race; and they seem to have the commercial indifference to 
hereditary rank with the commercial attachment to their own little res~ 
pective’communities. At Hur Bung which contains upwards of 1000 
families of their tribe I was informed by the zemindar's agent that there 
was scarcely asingle field cultivated by the Mugs." Here he talks 
about restoring the independence of Arakan and making over the country 
to the people, but doubts whether the Arakanese themselves would 
exchange life under settled Government for a precarious existence. 




















In the month of March troops gather on both frontiers. Conditions 
of amicable settlement are laid down by Robertson as follows 





(i) First, that both of you (the Burmese Governor and Bandula) 
send me a written denial of your participation in the 
seizure of the two gentlemen and the khalasis, in order 
that being furnished with this document the Right Hon- 
ourable the Governor General may write to the Sultan of 
Ava to have the person punished who was guilty of the 
act : 


(ii) “Secondly, that relinquishing all claims to the island of 
Shapuri you plainly state in writing that you admit the 
said Shapuri to betong 10 the Honourable Company, and 
that the local authorities in Arakan will never again pre- 
tend to lay claim to it.” 

}) “Thirdly, you reduce the force in the Province of Arakan by 
sending away all but the usual number of troops. So 
soon as you comply with these threc conditions we will 
immediately withdraw our forces.’* y 

















These condititions are to be fulfilled within (en days counting from the 
19th February 1824. In the event of their failure to comply with the 
above terms war is to be declared. 


With a view to hostilities a party of 650 Mugs were sent to Naat 
under the disposal of Colonel Shapland, He is told to train them for the 
subsequent formation of a permanent corps. To enable the proper 
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handling of the men a Bengali writer on Rs. 10a month ‘and a Mug 
interpreter on Rs. ro a month are sanctioned in March 1824, > 


The Mug ievy of 400 men is for the time being kept as a separate 
unit under Captain Pringle. In the month of April this officer is 
authorised to enrol suitable recruits and to raise the strength of the 
corps to 00. Other small bands of Mug distributed in other small 
towns do not form part of this regular levy, but Captain Pingle is asked 
to exercise control over them, They are not incorporated into the 
regular Provincial Battalion because of their general unwillingness to 
serve under foreign leaders, 


This raising of Mug troops is more for political reasons than for any 
particular requirement of service; and in order to facilitate others joining 
the force when they are asked to do so. Colonel Shapland at the frontier 
_ is, howover, on financial grounds, asked to discharge 700 Mugs under 

him in such away that they will join again when wanted, He is asked to 
draw up an agreement to that effect, and adds : ‘The Mugs, though stub- 
born and intractable, are, I undertand, generally faithful (o any agree~ 
ment they may enter into, I have reasons to think that these men will 
be found ready (o adhere to the terms of their agreement.” 











Small bands of Mugs—20 to go—are raised under their leaders and 
are looked upon as part of the regular troops. A pay of Rs, 7 a month 
is given to the leaders having’ more than 30 men under them, Discip- 
line is to be introduced very gradually as. sudden confinement would 
alienate the men from their cause. Asan extra inducement extra pay is 
promised tothose leaders who submit to regular drill and discipline, At 
first 3 leaders with their men agree to this, Their progress appears to be 
satisfactory: “many of the men are admirable marksmen and all of 
them seem previously acquainted with the use of the musket. ° It is 
the opinion of Captain Pringle and every officer who has observed them 
that they are particularly fitted to form an efficient rifle corps.” The 
whole lot under training and proper discipline under Captain Pringle 
comes up to about 4oo strong. They are given ‘short green jackets as 
uniforms and 100 rifles are distribujed among the best shots; six bugles 
are also given; and the ultimate object is to form a disciplined light 
infantry 















The levy at Chittagong being now without any officer to superin- 
tend and control them, become disorganised and rowdy. So in June 
1824 Captain Dickenson of the Dacca Provincial Battallion is sent down 
to take charge, But on behalf of the Mugs it is stated that they, even 
when wounded severely, brought in their arms and accoutrements, 





In July 1824 preparations were made to send 600 Mugs to Rangoon. 
‘The Mugs were very willing to go. ‘They were sent in two batches, the 
first of which sailed in the “ Thalis under Captain Wiggins in the 
month of August 1824. 
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The Mug levy under Dickenson flourishes and he is authorised to 
raise the strength to 600. He gets in an extra Havildar and 2 Naiks of 
the Regular Army for the instruction cf his men, On the agrd July 
1824 Captain Dickenson, in whose experience great trust is _reposed, is 
empowered (o form the men of his levy into six companies, vis :— 








5 Companies, each consisting of 


1 Subadar at Rs. go a month, 
2 Jemadars at Rs. 20 4, 
6 Havildars at Rs. 10 ,, 
6 Naiks atRs. 8 4, 
1 Bugler atRs. 8 4, 
100 Privates at Rs. 6 





1 Company of Dowmen as a temporary establishment to be attached 
to the Corps during the War, 


2 Jemadars at Rs. 15 a month. 

4 Havildars at Rs. 8, 

4 Naiks at Rs. 6-8 4, 
roo Privates at Rs. 5, 


‘These men were equipped with light Fuzils with pouches and black 
belts of the new pattern—their old heavy muskets being too cumbersome. 


‘The opinion formed by Captain Dickenson of his men and in which 
Mr. Robertson entirely agreed, was: ‘It is to be remarked very much in 
favour of the Mugs that every man who offers himself as a soldier seems 
to have his mind solely occupied with the idea of entering as a fighting 
man, and all his arguments hinge on that; and though the very limited 
experience I have yet had of them does not allow me to speak confi- 
dently, still I am greatly disposed to think the Mug will ultimately form 
a better and'more useful soldier than ever was contemplated. Their 
hardiness, freedom from religious prejudices and mode of feeding are 
material circumstances in favour of my opinion of their natural couroge 
and respectability. With regard to discipline I see neither difficulties nor 
obstructions to its perfect accomplishment with time, It must not too 
prematurely and too rigorously be imposed, The habits of the people 
must be gradually and progressively changed, and themselves mote fami: 
liarised with the European character to ensure their confidence and by 
degrees to lessen that now reposed in their chiefs. If this corps is to be 
permanently retained the sooner it is rendered effective by the nomination 
for an Adjutant, the beiter, and he should be a young man selected for 
his fitness to assist in accomplishing the ends in view, A Quarter~ 
master Sergeant would likewise be desirable.” 

















Three days later Mr. Robertson in writing to the Government for 
the full equipment of the Mug Battalion makes the following remarks, 
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“Lam bappy in being able to inform the Government that Captain 
Dickenson has, by studying the character of his men and commencing 
the acquisition of their Janguage, succeeded in bringing them into a 
state of discipline such as promises fair to render the levy a most useful 
and serviceable corps, Many of the Sardars have cheerfully agreed to 
undergo regular drill 10 enable them the beuer to direct and manage 
their men,’” 





Writing to General Sir Archibald Campbell at Rangoon, Mr. 
Robertson gives some. pertinent advice to that officer regarding the hand- 
ling of the 600 Mugs sent under Captain Wiggins; ' They are divideg 
into several district parties, and it will be found advisable in employind 
them to mingle the different sets as little as possible with each other, and 
never if avoidable to place the men of one party under the orders of the 
Sardar of another, You will [ hope find them an active, hardy and 
serviceable though often intractable body of men; but there are some 
peculiarities in their character, by attending to which much of the annoy- 
ance arising from their occasionally unaccountable perversity may be 
avoided. They dread being called coolies or any degrading appellation, 
and are fond in the extreme of being treated with some degree of 
consideration. They have no prejudices of caste and are possessed of a 
respectable degree of courage. They are extremely inquisitive, obser* 
vant and jealous of any indulgence that other troops receive which they 
may be denied, If sent into the field without tents while every other 
Regiment has them, they may think themselves slighted and conse- 
quently form less efficient soldiers than they otherwise do.” 

















With a view to the advance on Arakan in the proper season 
Mr, Robertson devises means of raising as many Mugs as possible for the 
purpose. He therefore gets some influential Mug Chiefs to write to those 
of their people who had settled in large numbers in the district of Backer 
gunge, asking them to join the army which was to take the offensive in 
Arakan and which would eventually give them the opportunity of secing 
and recovering their own country again. 





But at this stage of preparation we find that in November some doubt 
is expressed by Government if it would be advisable to allow the Mugs 
to take active part in the operations in Arakan, the suggested alternative 
being their employment at Chittagong for civil purposes. Robertson 
dissents from this view and points out the obvious disadvantages. He 
says that the levy was quite an experimental measure chiefly undertaken’ 
“to ascertain whether trained soldiers may not be raised from a class 
whom it has hitherto been supposed impossible to discipline.” It was 
therefore finally decided to take them into Arakan, and accordingly an 
additional 300 Mug pioneers were raised under Lieutenant Scott. 


In November of the same year an additional Rifle Corps is attached 
to the Levy and Captain Macfarlane is speciully brought down from the 
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10th Madras Infantry to train them. He is’ so successful that he is 
permanently retained for the campaign at hand. 


At the recommendation of Captain Dickenson an extra field allow- 
ance is sanctioned, to continue only while on active service. 





Subadars a Rs, 8-0 
i Jemadars a so 
Havildars om a8 
Naiks a 20 
Buglers » 20 
Sepoys a 8 





In December Mr. Miller of the ‘ Rose Ark’? is appointed to be in 
medical charge of the Mug Levy. 


‘The Government does not seem to attach much importance to the 
Mug Levy, and was inclined to deprive it of some of the privileges given 
to regular troops. We find Mr. Robertson fighting tooth and nail on 
their behalf, and pointing out that in a country like Arakan no Indian 
troops could be as useful, and the ulility of the campaign rested entirely 
with the Mugs. He points out that as the Mugs were very proud and 
independent, any slight offered to them would prove disasirous to their 
cause ; and that no amount of: pecuniary ‘recompense would mitigate the 
‘once created by preferential treatment, He regrets that they are 
still looked upon as irregulars and advances reasons to support his con 
tention that they ought to be incorporated into the permanent establish- 
ment under the new designation of Mug Rangers.” In fact towards 
the end of December, anticipating Government compliance, he instructs 
Brigadier Morrison, commanding the Chittagong Division, to transfer 
the Levy, as a temporary measure, from the Political to the Military 
Department, 














We next hear of Maungdaw being taken by Brigadier Morrison. 
Unfortunately the letter of information gives no date, but it is probable 
that it took place in January 1825. In the following month Mr. Robert- 
son is taking every pains to reduce the conquered territory to some 
semblance of law and order. With this object be places Major Roope in 
full control in the District giving him directions to deal with crime in a 
manner suggested by his own discretion, Under him he also appoints 

Mug Kyaun Oks over each half of the District, with the authority of 
petty Magistrates. We can see how very anxious he is to win over the 
confidence of the people and with that purpose be exerts himself to the 
utmost. He writes to Major Roope: ‘In all capital or heinous criminal 
matters the offencer had better be confined and the circumstances of ibe 
case communicated (0 this office, whence further instructions will be 
received under such 1ules as may hereafter be laid down by Government. 
You will examine into all petty theft, assault, disturbances, quarrels, 
et>., etc,, and award at your own discretion either a sentence of moderate 
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fine, imprisonment or corporal punishment limiting the infliction of the 
latter to go rattans.......Cases of petty debts and civil actions for money 
may be adjusted summarily when necessary by yourself.......A weekly 
report had better be in the same manner required from the two Kyaun 
Oks who must also be made to understand that they are to send imme- 
diate information of every serious occurrence to your office.”” 





On the 7th January 1825 Government sanctions the transfer of the 
Mug Levy from the Political to the Mulitary Department and places it 
under General Morrison, 


With the fall of Arakan in March 1825 and its occupation by the 
British, Mr, Robertson is appointed Agent to the Governor-General in 
Arakan and Commissioner for the management of Civil Affairs, He is 
therefore given increased salary of Rs. 50,000 a year, He is also per- 
mitted to hold his original situation as Judge and Magistrate of Cawnpur, 
His duties are to collect revenue, to organise efficient police, to adminis 
ter Civil and Criminal Justice, adhering as far as possible, to local 
usages and institutions, except when they are plainly at variance with the 
principles of humanity and natural equity, ‘To assist him in this high 
office Mr, C, Paton, Magistrate of Calcutta, is appointed his assisiant. 





Captain Hutchins, the second in command of the Mug Levy, having 
taken leave, Captain Macfarlane is appointed in his stead in August 1825. 
In the same month Mr, Paton is directed to raise an additional 400 Mug 
recruits who should be trained along with the regular Levy, When the 
number sanctioned is completed, the question of its arms and accoutre- 
ments is to be considered by General Morrison, 





On the roth of March 1826 the Sub-Commissioner is informed by 
Government that it sanctions the disbandment of the Mug Pioneers raised 
at Chittagong to accompany the expeditionary force to Arakan, 


Due to adverse reports the idea of forming a Mug Provincial Batta- 
lion on a large scale is stopped, and the Commissioner is authorised to 
employ the existing lot on police duty. The undisciplined conduct of the 
Mug soldiers is largely noticed by the military authorities; but on inves- 
tigation it was found that it was mainly due to the removal of direct 
European control over them. It is therefore decided to place them 
always under European supervision and to utilise them along with other 
regular troops. 











Correspondence lasts up to May 1826 only, when we have to leave 
the Mug Levy in the inidst of general complaints against their conduct. 
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SED CLASSES OP BURMA.—A further note. 


My paper entitled “Depressed Classes of Burma”, published in 
Volume XII Part III of the Society's Journal, when read at the meeting 
of the Society on the oth February 1923, provoked a “lively discussion’* 
among the members who attended the meeting. Some of the members 
expressed their scepticism as to the existence of depressed classes com+ 
parable with those of India, As the resolution, passed at that meeting, 
invited other writers to contribute information on the subject, 1 may be 
permitted to vindicate the position taken up by me by a further instal- 
ment on the subject 





‘The Buddhist Dhammathats are my authority for holding the view 
that there have existed recognised class and caste distinctions in Burma 
from time immemorial. U Gaung's Digest on the Law of Dhammathat, 
Section 12 of Volume 11, unmistakably gives us the classification, It 
mentions the royalty as distinct from the ruling class; the ruling class 
comprising ministers, responsible officers and high officials; the thate 
class (the members whereof held the position by royal appointment) ; the 
thagywe class; the trading or merchant class; the poor or indigent 
class. It may be argued that this division is archaic and out of-date. I 
maintain that it was recognised up to the end of the reign of the last 
Burmese monarch in 1885. The classification cannot therefore be called 
archaic or outeof-date. In modern times a new class of people has sprung 
up; they style themselves.(albeit arbitrarily) as min or asoya (official, 
literally ruling, class). Government officials, judges, magistrates and 
lawyers are placed in this catagory. 3 











While writing this answer to the criticism of the menibers at the 
said meeting, I was highly pleased to read the evidence-of Mr, P. C. 
Fogarty, IC. S., deputy commissioner of Bassein, given before the 
Crime Inquiry Committee, published in the Rangoon Gazette dated the 
7th July 1923. Mr. Fogarty affirmed in strong terms the existence of the 
last named official class of modern times. He rightly indicted the sub- 
ordinate Burmese officials as relentlessly unsympathetic to the Burmese 
cultivator class, His keen observation of the Burmese, his accurate 
insight into the Burmese nature, his judgment (which is in no’ way 
exaggerated) based on his observation and. his well founded fear of the 
future, led him to open up matters of sociological interest deserving of 
special notice by the Burma Government; in the interests of the future 
welfare of the country and its people. I wauld endorse every word he 
said; and I would quote his evidence in its entirely in support of my 
contention, as it will express and establish the point at issue much better 
than I can, 
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Mr. Fogarty stated :—‘‘To the best of my observation, Burmese of 
education and well-to-do persons, both official and non-official, are 
beginning to regard themseives as a class apart from the poorer Burman, 
so that there is not only a difference of wealth but a growing difference in 
inodes of life and thought, indicated in such matters as intermarriage and 
social customs generally. If that is so, there is very grave danger in the 
future. I have noticed that persons of the class of township officers have 
not shown a really genuine interest in helping their poor brethren. Take 
a small matter like.the distribution of quinine, A number of the town- 
ships’ of the districts I have served in have been badly ravaged in parts 
by malaria; but I very seldom found an officer who in the least bothered 
about. exercising the very considerable powers of assisting the people 
which the Government has given him in the matter of free distribution of 
quinine and soon. They are a separate caste.” if 


‘The evidence of U Ba Hlaing, editor of New Burma, given before the 
Crime Inquiry Committee, published in the Rangoon Gazette oi the 18th 
July: 1923, also lends support to my statement, and runs as follows :—"The 
Burman official is under the false and antiquated impression that he is a 
‘mii-—a-ruler of men—who must be placed far above his fellows, As a 
‘min he thinks he is of a different caste from his fellows whom he must 
rule over. As such he; does not try to mix with the people wiose 
co-operation he seek 














‘The evidence ,of Mr, Fogarty and U Ba Hiaing confirms my asser- 
tion that there exists the notion of class distinction in Burma: that it is a 
notion still unconquered by the spirit of toleration ; that it tends to divide, 
and in fact divides, class from class, community from commuity and 
family from family. It is undeniable that there are class distinctions in 
Burma; but what I have to establish is ‘the existence of depressed 
classes in Burma, as comparable with those of India.” 














I stated in my paper that the fishermen, barbers, washermen, pagoda 
slaves, professional beggars, grave diggers and people who follow certain 
trades-and" callings such as hunters, butchers, intoxicating drug sellers, 
actors-and midwives, are looked down upon as untouchables: and that 
they are absolutely debarred from taking any part in all social functions 
of the respectable classes, 





. I-shall take first the case of the thinchis. It is self-evident, from 
the language of the Government communiqué dated the asth December 
1922 which [ incorporated in my paper cerbatim, (1) that nearly two 
hundred years have elapsed since the thinchis were condemned to this 
punishment of degradation as pagoda slaves: (2) that for the last two 
hundred years they have remained in the self-same position : (3) that they 
were, never received into the society of the respectable classes for these 
two hundred years; (4) that for the last one hundred years during the 
British rule of Arakan, they have from time (o time clamoured for 
recognition as one of the respectable classes without any result: (5) that 
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they, have given the reason (which is logically, morally and legally, 
though not sociologically, sound) that 1. was only their ancestors. who 
were condemned to this punishment: (6) that they, the descendants, 
should not suffer degradation any more: (7) that their community is a 
large one: (8) that they own lands: (9) that they are no more in the 
service of the religious shrines: (10) that they are following their voca+ 
tions as the rest of the people: (11) that although nearly two hundred 
years have elapsed their condition is stationary and not improved: (12) 
that in regard to them the Arakanese as well as the Burmese are conser- 
vative.to the core: (13) that they have therefore repeatedly sought the 
interference of the British Government in the matter: (14) that they have 
at last obtained “consolation” (which term must not be confounded, as 
itis not synonymous, with “recognition” by the people) in the said 
Government communiqué which may be accepted at its face value: 
(5) that there still exists this depressed class in Burma : (16) that these 
people are still considered as untouchables and not associated with by the 
respectable classes; (17) that they are therefore absolutely debarred from 
taking any part in any social function of the respectable classes. 








‘The Government communiqué will be a dead letter for a very slong 
time to come as the people cannot, by any law of the land, be compelled 
to take these depressed classes into their society, ‘The fusion of the 
pagoda slaves with the respectable classes is only possible after the com- 
plete conversion of the people from their Brahmanic notions and social 
customs. The stray cases of carefully, hidden identity of some of their 
members, who have severed all connection with their own kith and kin, 
left their homes and migrated to distant places, are few and far between, 
for obvious reasons. 











Thinchis of Arakan’ and paya athes, payakyuns and kiwas of 
Burma proper are on the same level with one another. The latter are 
treated by the Burmese as the former are treated by the Arakanese up to 
this very day. Ihave heard of and seen a few cases of thinchis and 
khwas who, by trying to hide their identity, live incognito as of the 
respectable Class in some of the large cities of Burma. They are somehow 
or other known and found out; they are in consequence shunned by the 
respectable classes. Some of the daughters of these families are very 
fair, well-educated, well-mannered and well brought up; yet they cannot 
find husbands frorh amongst the respectable classes. As their origin is a 
well-known secret, it is whispered about all over the country. 





‘The kebas (professional beggars), grave diggers and monastery 
slaves are classed together with the thinchis and khwas. The washermen, 
midwives and sweepers of Mandalay known as tha-ngé-daw (royal 
children) are of another class;-but they are looked down upon as un- 
touchables as their occupation is despised by all orientals, the Burmese not 
excepted. Because they are conservers of dirt (anyit ‘akye: tok thin tho 
thu mya’), they are considercd unclean bodily. There is also a widespread ° 
belief, though not watranted by the scriptures extant, that Lord Buddha 
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did not accept food from the hands of washermen, barbers, sweepe: 
xrave diggers, prostitutes, midwives and sterile women, The tha ng. 
daw yat at Mandalay is the quarter assigned to the palace sweepers by the 
late King Mindon. In Mandalay some of the pagoda slaves dedicated 
to Mahi Myatmuni, popularly known as the Arakan Pagoda, earn their 
livelihood as musicians; but they are never known to be engaged at any 
other ceremonies than funerals, ‘The musical companies are known as 
Yakaing-saing : (from the fact of their being Arakanese thinchis). 


I shall now proceed to give the reasons why the people who follow 
certain trades are despised, and why they are not associated with by the 


respectable classes, 


Hunters, butchers, fisherinen and dealers in life-destroying imple- 
ments are considered by the people as great sinners who cannot escape 
going to the deepest hell as they perpetually infringe the first of the five 
precepts, strictly enjoined by Lord Buddha, They are for that reason 
hated and despised, despite the fact that the people, not being strict vege- 
tarians, cannot subsist without them, There is a Burmese saying that it 
is extremely sinful to earn a living as bee-hunters, butchers, professional 
adulterers, hunters and fishermen (yzgdhoaiGuoaiugiySucicl), for such 
cause endless ruing 


As regards the intoxicating drug sellers, they are believed to in- 
fluence others directly or indirectly to infringe the fitch of the five pre~ 
cepts. It is considered as the most serious offence against the five 
precepts as it often leads to committing the offences prohibited in the 
other four precepts, 


There is also a widespread knowledge of the teaching of Lord Bud- 
dha that there are five kinds of trade which must be eschewed, viz: (1) 
selling of human beings: (2) selling of live animals for food : (3) selling 
of life-destroying implements : (4) selling of intoxicants : and (5) earning 
4 livelihood as theatrical performers, g 


“The average Burman, who is not conversant with the modern art of 
government, is unable to foltow the highly sophisticated reasoning why 
and wherefore the benign British Government could bring itself to 
legalising and licensing the sale of liquor and opium. 


1 now come to the vexed question of the actors which afforded much 
food for discussion and criticism at the last annual meeting. 


During the second half of the last century (and perhaps from a muck 
earlier date), actors, actresses and musicians were recruited gencrolly, 1 
would say almost invariably from amongst the depressed classes of pagoda 
slaves, beggars and saxdalas. “The beggars made it their business to 
train their voice as they beg even now by singing. They organised 
theatrical troupes, mationette companies and musical companies, and used 
to sail down from Upper to Lower Burma after the Buddhist Lent, in pres 
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annexation days, in rowing boats of their own. On the arrival of such 
a boat at town or village, the troupe had to give its first performance 
gratis, by way of trial, They were not permitted to occupy any house in 
the town or village, as they were considered as social lepers. They 
generally camped in sayats (public rest houses) or under shady trees. 
When fed, they were provided with plantain teaves on which the rice 
cooked is lumped ; and the curry poured over the rice, Through fear 
of pollution, neither plates nor cups used by the townspeople or villagers 
were supplied. Hence the epithet phet-kwet-sa : (eaters from cups made 
of leaves) came into being. The term 1s a contemptuous one and used to 
be applied indiscriminately to all actors, actresses and musicians, irres- 
pective of the fact that some of them were recruited from amongst the 
poor of the respectable classes. Once the men of the respectable classes 
joined the theatrical troupes or musical companies, they are counted 
among the depressed classes. 


As times changed and as the profession became more patronised and 
paying, the people of the respectable classes who considered themselves 
talented musically, began to join the troupes gradually, in small numbers 
at first, and in large numbers later. The dawn of the present century 
saw a somewhat kindlier attitude in the people towards the actor class 3 

. but unfortunately the fact remains that people still look down upon them 
as the lineal descendants of the phet-kwet-sa: class who have learnt their 
art from their untouchable predecessors, 





I would therefore maintain that the actors may stilll be counted 
among the depressed classes, 


MAUNG THA KIN, 





Eptcrarnia Birwanica VoL. I, Pt. I, (Government Press, Rangoon). 


It is fitting that the Epigraphia Birmanica should open with a scien- 
tific study of the famous Myazedi Inscription-pillar, with its four faces 
written in four languages : Burmese, Pali, Talaing and Pyu. This pillar 
enjoys the distinction of providing Mr. Blagden with a clue to his studies 
of Old Talaing and the hitherto unknown Pyu. The date it gives for 
Kyanzittha, one of the Kings of Pagan, has enabled Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
to rectify the dates of four successive kings : Anawrahta, Sawlu, 
Kyanzittha, and Alaungsithu; while the importance it hag. for 
philological studies is ably shown by Mr, Duroiselle in his numerous 
notes. 

The question of transliterating Old Burmese is one of peculiar 
difficulty owing to the transitional stage of the language. Mr. Duroiselle 
rejects the commonly used phonetic system as being ‘a method of practi- 
cal utility well adapted to official and commercial requirements’, and adopts 
the ‘ scjentific method’ of literal transcription, which reproduces, ‘the 
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exact form of thie language as it has been fixed in writing’. He is satis- 
fied that the. latter method is ‘ better adapted to our purpose than any 
phonetic scheme could have been.’ The necessity of this literal system 
is indeed great, and Mr. Duroiselle is to be congratulated on the through: 
ness with which he has worked it out, It, at least, has the advantage of 
preserving the exact forms of those words, whose sounds we do not know 
for certain. But when Mr. Diiroiselle gives the phonetic as well as the 
literal rendering of” those words whose pronunciation is known, it is a 
pity that he does not follow.any well-defined system. On p, 19 of: is 
rendered literally as suri, and phonetically as thon®. Is the th sound 
‘asin English thin or then? Whether it is the one or the other, or both,this 
th sound, which stands for 0 evidently stands also for o, for on p. 36 Gis 
treated literally as thui, and phonetically as tho. This is clearly a confu- 
sion, What Mr, Duroiselle means is that in the former instance th is 
pronounced as the Burmese 0 (th), and in the latter as the Pali oo (ht). 
Again the sound s serves for o as in the example gf, cwan, pron. sun (uw 
being sounded as in Engiish put) p. 16, and also for @ as in the example 
&, chui®, pron so p. 18. I point out these inconsistences not from a 
malicious desire to pick holes, but because I wish to show that they can be 
avoided by adopting a well-defined system of phonetics, which would 
render the sounds no less accurately than Mr. Duroiselle's literal system 
renders the form of words, Such a system has already been worked out 
by the International Phonetic Association for modern European and 
Oriental languages including Burmese. It has the advantage of bringing 
Burmese into line with the other languages and enables foreigners to 
pronounce Burmese sounds even without knowing the language, For 
instance in 6av00¢§ (the thi) the first a» is sounded as in thin, and the second 
as in then. And & (hto) can only be pronounced as in Pali. The phone- 
tic equivalents, being conveniently put in brackets immediately after the 
words treated, will do away with the necessity of such qualifying phrases 
as ‘eas in the French étre, prétre’, ‘eu as in French peu, peut’, and of 
printing pron. before each case in the book under review. European 
phoneticians also, being acquainted with the system of transliteration, 
will come to take an interest in Burmese phonetics, The only new thing 
they: need to study in the present book is Mr. Duroiselle’s own system of 
literal transcription, which as said above is a necessary acquirement. 
The two systems together will ensure accuracy of sound as well of form 
in the rendering of words, which are capable of being treated both phone- 
tically and literally. A scientific undertaking, such as the Epigraphia 
Birmanica is, might use the International Phonetic system with advan= 
tage in the phonetic transcriptions of words, as Mr. Duroiselle uses his 
own system in the literal transcriptions. 
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To touch on a few points as regards the translations : In-verse 4 of 
the Pali stanzas (p. 49) Mr. Duroiselle translates; ‘He hada beloved 
queen —skilled in all the affairs of the king,’ taking rijino together with 
sabbakiccesu, But surely rajino goes with Tass’ and is put at the end of 
the verse fur metrical reasons, A better translation would be ‘ The king 
had 4 beloved queen —skilful inall (her) duties’. In verse 9 mahantan guna~ 
saitcayam, which means ‘a great heap of favours’ is too freely rendered 
by ‘numerous and great favours’. Likewise in verses 12 and 19 * image? 
and ‘attaining Supreme Enlightenment’ are too free for munindassa and 
sabbanitulandnapativedha, which mean ‘ lord of sages’ and ‘penetration of 
omniscience’. ‘These are examples of faulty translation in an otherwise 
scholarly work. Mr. Duroiselle attains a higher level of accuracy in his 
study of the Burmese face. He has on the whole done a splendid piece 
of work. He has made a scholarly study of ‘the Burmese and Pali faces 
of the Insription. His notes are suggestive and his list of Old Burmese 
words is very useful. He has compared Burmese words with a host of 
words from the dialects and neighbouring languages, and has thus indi« 
cated the lines on which future research should be conducted, 

Mr. Blagden is responsible for the interpretation of the Talaing, and 
Pyu faces. Mr. Blagden himself is the best judge of his work on the 
Pyu, a language he has rescued from total oblivion. He admits that his 
(ranslation is tentative and hopes to revise it when further materials are 
forthcoming. Greater interest attaches 10 the Old Talaing, for which 
there are more materials. This language belongs to a chifferent group of 
languages from the Burmese as shown by its formation of words by means 
of infixes. Remarks on this language thay be reserved for a subsequent 
paper. Suffice it to say that Mr, Blagden’s work is distinguished by his 
usual scholarship. Those who are mindful of the importance of, anti« 
quarian studies in Burma will appreciate the great service done to 
Burmese scholarship by Mr, Duroiselte and Mr. Blagden, who, by bring 
ing out this volume, have paved the way to that rich field of research, 
the inscriptions. 

























P.M. T, 

“Tye Expositor (Arriasatint): Buppnacnosa’s ComMenrary on THE 
DUAMMASANGAN!, THE First Book oF THE AvetpHawMa Prraxa, Vou. IT. 
Translated by Mauna Tin, m.4., Edited and Revised by Mrs, Ruys 
Davios, D. Lrrr., at. 4, Published by the Pati Text Society, Lonpon, 
Price 10s, net, 


This book is the continuation and completion of the translation of 
Buddhaghosha’s Commentary on the Dhammasangani, dohe into English 
by Maung Tin of University College, Rangoon, and edited and revised 
by Mrs, Rhys Davids, of which the first volume appeared in 1921. In 
its main lines it consists of a running comment on the text of the first 
book of the Abhidhamma or philosophy section of the Buddhist Scrip= 
tures, and its aid can hardly be dispensed with by any one desirous of 
studying that book and gaining a correct idea of jts contents. In this 
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second volume, the comment is a very swift-running one indeed, for, 
whereas the first volume with its 280 odd pages only covered some sinty 
pages of the Pali Text Society's edition of the Dhammasangani, this 
second volume within the compass of its 250 pages only, disposes of all 
the remaining 260 pages of the Text commented on. 





It begins with a section of some interest, namely with a ‘‘ Discourse 
‘on the Transcendental,” that is, upon what is lokuttura (literally, beyond» 
the-world), which the ‘translator quite correctly in the body of his text 
translates as ‘‘ supramundane,” the term lokiya (literally, worldly) being 
translated ‘' mundane.” However, the reader influenced by accidental 
associations of the word '' transcendental’, who expects to find in these 
pages something rapt and vague and dim, a cloud of phraseology, loftily 
indecisive, will be disappointed, There are indeed ‘* raptures” in Bud~ 
dhism, but they are sober, not drunken raptures ; and the Buddhist as a 
rule prefers not to speak of them overmuch. He prefers to reserve all 
his energy for the doing of them. Also Buddhist ‘ mysticism” is never 
‘misty-ism. Despite its title, this Discourse remains very sober, very 
clear, very matter-of-fact. It soars off into no immense inane. More 
buddhistico, it keeps its feet securely on the ground, even if its face is lifted 
to the far-off stars, It treats of transition from the lokiya to the lokut= 
tura mind as a sober science, to be soberly studied and followed up in 
practice until the moment arrives when the tiing is done, and the practi- 
tioner actually makes the passage through the stages of the successive 
“insights” of ‘adaptation  (anuloma) and_“ adoption” (gotrabhu ; 
liters becoming of the family [of the Ariyas]), on to the vision of the 
moon of Nibbana, now no longer concealed from him by the clouds of 
his infirmities and failings. This is a great work, the greatest man can 
do, and demands the most arduous labour successfully to accomplish, even 
in the case of an already highly developed man. We are here t.1d of 
Mahvimoggallana, one of the two chief disciples of the Buddha, his “left 
hand" as Siriputta was called his ‘‘right hand,’ that while he was 
engaged on this labour, his Master himself for seven days looked after 
him ‘*as though he were a little child’; and when he would have fallen 
asleep for sheer weariness, with chiding and remonstrance recalled him to 
renewed activity: ‘ Moggallana, Moggallana, do you drowse with heavy 
eyelids, O brahmin!”? “It does not comport with the sober, scientific 
tone of the Commentary to dwell much on the emotional reactions of this 
transcendental achievement : for these we must look elsewhere, to the 
Theri and Theragatha, the ‘‘ Psalms of the Sisters” and ‘ Brothers,’ 
Yet it has to record that this achievement is accompanied by joy,. and 
indicaies one main source of that joy in the statement that by the transi« 
tion from worldly to beyond-the-world consciousness, all evil things at 
one stroke are cut off, whereas we painful plodders in the vale of the 
common man’s pursuit of excellence, only overcome them, when we do 
overcome, one by one. Yet the Buddhist system of spritual training is 
not one of the pursuit of common morality merely. Its final, fundamental 
aim is the purification of the mind; that accomplised, all good things 
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follow, of necessity, because they cannot help but do so. It is here said 
of the Andagami, of the man (or woman) who is done with earth-life for 
ever, that he has sons and daughters, but that ‘‘ sons and daughters are 
the result of the mere exercise of bodily functions,” the lower nature in 
him, not any the less, having become ‘‘ very weak and attenuated in 
form, like a film of cloud or a fly’s wing.” 

As always, so here, Buddhaghosha shows himself a complete master 
of his subject and not it of him, as so often is the case with lesser 
men—by the skilful, excellently varied similes and parables where- 
with he illustrates and lights up his treatise, making clear the intricate 
mental processes ine is describing, by apt comparisons with ordinary vill- 
age events like the falling of a mango from a tree upon a man sleeping 
beneath it, the finding of a coin in the dusty village street by a playing 
boy, a fly being caught in a spider’s web, and the now universally well- 
known one of the lame but seeing man being borne about on the shoulders 
of the blind but sound-limbed man, whereby both achieve ‘their ends, 
this Jast comparison being intended (o illustrate the relations of mind 
and body, 

After the section on the Transcendental there follow sections on 
“Immoral Consciousness” and on what the translator calls ‘‘Unmoral 
Consciousness,” but which surely were better called ‘‘Neutral” or 
“Indeterminate Consciousness,” since the Pali ayakaid clearly bears that 
meaning, ‘Then comes achapter on ‘The Four Great Essentials,” more 
familiarly known as the ‘‘ elements” Earth, Water, Fire, and Air, but 
which in Abhidhamma are understood as the forces respectively of Ex- 
tension or Impenetrability, Cohesion, Heat, and Motion, all four of which 
elements" enter in unequal proportion into the composition of alk forms 
of matter, the predominating proportion of one or the other of them in any 
given substance, determining the nature of that substance as solid, liquid, 
gaseous, or etheric. On this follows another chapter on the secondary 
forms of these primary elements. And the last hundred pages of the 
book are taken up with a very rapid summary of matter largely dealt with 
in other Commentaries from the same hand, in the course of which the 
good Buddhaghosha, after his manner, and as elsewhere, from time to 
time explains ation and meaning of this and the other technical 
term with an aim obviously more careful of edification than of accuraey ! 

The English of this volume is as good as that of its predecessor, 
and could only be improved and made a little clearer in some slightly 
ambiguous passages by a closer attention to punctuation, a more liberal 
resort to commas, The usc of the word ‘‘ purgatory "” on several pages 
may be just permissible, albeit the word is a technical term of only one 
branch of the religion of the western world, the very existence of any 
fact corresponding to the word being denied by others, But ‘perdition” 
on page 290 is hardly satisfactory as a rendering of the Pali term, since, 
thus baldly set down, it suggests revolting,ideas of eternal torment, of 
otal loss, ideas utterly alien to the sound logic of Buddhist thought, no 

ess than to the whole spirit of Buddhist feeling. 
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The book cannot fairly be dismissed without mention of the numer- 
‘ous references to, and subsidiary quotations from, other Pali literature, 
contained in the informing notes from the pens of both translator and 
editor, evidence of their wide reading in that literature. Like its prede~ 
cessor, in its general excellence this volume once again proves , if proof 
still were needed, that the ideal method of translating any Oriental 
classic into an Occidental tongue lies in the collaboration of an Occi- 
dental and an Oriental translator;—may we say, of wo such competent 
intermediaries, each at their own end of the bridge, as Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
and Pe Maung Tin. 














“Tuy Part or Ponty”, iitinc a TRANSLATION oF BuppHacHosa’s 
Visuppiti-aacca, by Pe Mauno Tin. Part I—or Virtue (ors 
Moats). Published by the Patt Text Soctery, Lonpon. Price 
10 sh, Net, 


One of the great books of the world, albeit the world as a whole does 
not yet think so, is the Visuddhimagga or “Path of Purity (perhaps 
more correctly, ‘ Path to the Pure") of Buddhaghosha, It is one of the 
world’s great books because it aims to give, and does succeed in giving, 
within the compass of ‘one volume, a complete conspectus of the entire 
mighty field of Buddhist ethics, mental training, and philosophy and 
psychology, which else the student has to seek for through many 
volumes of almost bewildering variety and amplitude. To the sceptical 
mind there is some ground for doubtif it actually is the work of one parti- 
cular individual, Buddhaghosha, So many voluminous commentaries of 
profound and varied content bear this name as author, that it seems 
impossible that one man, with only a single pair of hands, in one lifeti 
could have found the time required to do the mere pen-work of them, 
to say nothing of thinking out and arranging their complicated matter. 
It seems much more likely that Buddhaghosha is in his own métier a 
sort of earlier Oriental Raphael who looked over, touched up here and 
there, and finished off and set his name to, works written under his direc- 
tion and inspiration by pupils, thrdugh his instruction become almost as 
able as theit master. It is the case that in the ancient schools of Sanskrit 
Jearning many writers of one given school, with a self-elfacement which 
we of this over-individualised generation are scarcely fitted to compre 
hend, still less properly to appreciate, were content to let their own indi: 
vidual name remain in. obscurity, and to affix to all they wrote the 
name simply of the head of their school. They are as men who should 
say to us: “Here is a tune, but it is not of our making. We are only the 
flute upon which it has been played,” and would seem to be quite happy 
to be such flutes. It is very likely that the same fine spirit prevailed in 
the early schools of Buddhist lore, even in Buddhaghosha's day almost a 
thousand years after the death of the Founder of that Lore; and that the 
name of Buddhaghosha was appended to all works written,by pupils of 
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the school of Buddhistical exegesis at whose head he at that time stood. 
Some such theory is more than a little countenanced by the fact that 
there exists in a Chinese version, of which the Pali original has completely 
disappeared, another commentarial work of a much earlier date, called 
the Vimuttimagga or ‘Path of Freedom,” which beats a very close 
resemblance, not only in its titie, but also in its general style and 
arrangement, to the Visuddhimagga, so that the latter may very well 


be, as has been suggested by some, merely a revised and improved version 
of the earlier work. 














But however all this may be, the Visuddhimagga as we have it 
l-day, did no other work on its subject exist, would still suffice to 
provide the modern enquirer into Buddhist doctrine and practice with @ 
fully adequate outline of the obyect of his enquiry, It is therefore very 
satisfactory that at last a beginning has been made in rendering such an 
important work accessible to readers of English. It is Pe Maung Tin 
of Rangoon University who has taken upon himself this onerous labour; 
and a slim volume of some hundred pages, published by the Pali Text 
Society, being No. 11 in its Translation Series, represents the first 
instalment he has acomplished of his task. It comprises the first two 
chapters of the book, being the section devoted to the first division of the! 
threefold classification of Buddhist Teaching into Viriue or Morals, Mind» 
Training, and Wisdom or Insight. 





In a certain sense Buddhism may be regarded as an ascetie’s religion, 
the Bhikkhu being the only real “ Buddhist," and in his person mediat+ 
ing the Buddha's teaching to the layfolk in a reduced form adapted to the 
mode of life of the latter. Hence we find these two chapters on Sila or 
Virtue exclusively taken up with morals as these apply to a Bhikkhu, As 
says the very stanza which opens the whole discourse and constitutes 
as it were its “text, it is the Bhikkhu (here translated ‘ brother ') who 
pisentangles this tangle’of conditioned existence in which all creatures 
living are entangled; and it is with his first steps towards disentangle+ 
ment, namely through the practice of virtue, that the ensuing discourse 
deal iri minute detail, And it is interesting to note that a docirine which, 
is generally regarded as the characteristic mark of what is called Maha- 
yana Buddhism, to wit the aim at the emancipation of all beings, here 
in Buddhaghosha’s pages finds definite formulation in a passage where, 
defining the different kinds of virtue as inferior, middling, and superior, 
he in set words declares : “* That virtue of the perfections which arises (the 
original Pali word here pavattati, could equally well be rendered by ‘runs 
its course’) for the sake of the emancipation of all beings, is ‘ superior’ "5 
virtue practised without clear consciousness of what one is about, out of 
compliance with convention, as we of to-day would say, or from vanlity 
or self-pride, or for the sake of worldly welfare, being deciared to be 
‘inferior.’ | Yet the Bhikkhu is not (o remain content with mere morality 
He must not stop at the stage of merely being good. He must pass on, 
and develop and transmute his virtue into insight, penetration, else he is 
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a ‘stagnant one,’ So the exposition of Virtue proceeds, being pleasantly 
diversified, as so often happens in commentarial literature of this kind, 
by one or two of those naive little tales about Theras or Elders who 
manifested in their own persons shining examples of the virtue under 
discussion, or, as may also sometimes happen, by a story, a» warning 
example, about some other less perfect member of the Order who conspic+ 
uously broke the virtue enjoined. 





The second chapter treats of the thirteen Dhutangas or ascetic 
practices which the Buddha, when asked to do so by some zealous disci- 
ples, declined to make a binding Rule upon the members of his Order, 
but permitted any Bhikkhu to bind upon himself, who wished to do so 
for the sake of self-discipline, or in order to overcome some weakness in 
his character. ‘They range from such simple forms of austerity as a vow 
to own only one set of robes,those actually in use, or to sustain the body 
solely upon food put into the begging bowl when upon the round for 
alms, up'to the rather hard practice of living continually in the open 
without even the shelter of a tree, or of never taking sleep save in a sitting 
posture. An explanation of the method of observing each practice is 
given in detail together with a statement of the advantages obtained by 
the observing Bhikichu in his increased detachment of spirit, freedom 
of mind, and liberation from care about many want 


Of the English rendering of these two chapters it may be said that 
their translator here again shows the same facility found in. his other 
translation work, Of awkward phrases, smelling rather of the language 
translated from, than of that translated into—a common fault in many 
translations from an Oriental into an Occidental tongue—there are few 
or none here, ‘The English goes forward in plain easy fashion touched 
now and then with just a pleasant tang of the original, Only one or two 
lapses may be noted, though we understand that the translator in not 
wholly to blame for them, having in a manner taken them over from 
another hand. Thus, in the opening stanza, the word ‘ disembroil ” is 
used as an intransitive verb, which of course it is not, a fault that grates 
fon the ear more in verse than it would in prose; and on page 23, ‘look 
ing above, down,” and so on, would read better as ‘ looking up, down,” 
and soon, On page 70, why, should not the Pali devadattiyar: be 
translated just as what it is, ‘‘devasgiven,’’ or “ spiritegiven’?? On 
page 83 however, there is a rather unfortunate rendering of the Pali 
devatahi sahavasita as “intercourse with treesdeities” ; for the advantage 
a Bhikkhu obtains by living at the foot of a tree, which is what the Text 
is speaking of, is not anything more déshonnéte than the company merely 
of the hamadryads, or, to coin a word literally exact to the Pali, their 
“co-dwellership.” A'final error, to be found at the foot of page 88, 
seems due to some mischievous imp—a printer's Deva, if not devil—who 
has managed to get placed in exactly reverse order every word except the 
initial one in the last line of the verse passage, completely spoiling its 
scansion though not its,sense. 
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It is greally to the credit of the translator that there are so few slips 
or infeli ies in this his first essay at rendering into English the Pali of 
the Visuddhimagga, for it is by no means easy (0 understand. One 
who with the help of a commntary can make fairly good going of Sutta 
Pali, in Buddhaghosha’s pages here, finds himself constantly baffled by 
words he never saw before and by long, elaborate, involved sentences. 
This is hardly to be wondered at, since a good many centuries of develop- 
ment separate the language of the one from that of the other, Pe Maung 
Tin generously acknowledges the help he lias received in performing his 
own task from consultation of a Burmese translation of the work and 
Burmese sub-commentaries, But even so, he has had a difficult piece of 
work io do, and has done it well. Taking these first pages as. sample, 
the completion of that task is something to look forward to with pleasure 
able anticipation, and confidence that the great Buddhaghosha's greatest 
work will be presented to English readers, when complete, in a dress 
worthy of its long and high renown in Buddhist lands, 
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JovnwaL Asiatigue, XI° Serie, Tome XX, Nos. 1, 2 (July-Decems 
ber 1922.) 


* For those who wish to see early Burmese history in proper perspec= 
tive, these numbers are of importance, for they contain M. Gabrie! 
Ferrand’s “L’ Empire Sumatranais de Crivijaya” (pp. 1-104, 161-244) 
Scholars are not likely to accept without dispute all of Ferrand’s identifi 
cations; indeed, in a Series of articles begining with Deel 77, 1921, of the 
Bijdragen, Dr. G, P, Rouffaer combats a number of his earlier theories}. 
But there can be little doubt that, in the main, Ferrand’s conclusions 
will be accepted, developing, as they do, the earlier work of Coeds, 
Krom, Vogel and Blagden, The starting-point of Ferrand’s work was 
clearly Coedés’ brilliant article “Le Royaume de Grivijaya” (B,E.F,E-O. 
t. XVIIT, 1918, No. 6), in which the greatness of the old Sumatran king- 
dom of Palembang begins to assume its just proportions, Ferrand has 
now assembled an array of nearly a hundred texts—Chinese, Old Malay, 
Sanskrit, Pali, Tamil, Old°Javanese, Arab, Persian, Cambodian and 
‘Siamese—referring, under various names, to this kingdom and its depen- 
dencies, and his thesis (p. 3) is as follows :-— 











It is, one may say, the cutrent opinion that Java has been the home and 
centre of expansion of Indian cl in the East Indies. It appears, on 
the contrary, that this honour must be ascribed to the Sumatran Empire cf 
Crivijaya, which is proved hy texts and inscriptions to have possessed a high 
degree of culture and incontestable supremacy, political, military and naval 
daring the Brst millenium of our era. Still mistress of an immense territory 
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in the 13th century, the empire collapses under the defeats inflicted on it by 
the Javanese in the metropolis, by the Thai of Sukhodaya in its possessions 
on the Malay Peninsula, and in consequence of defeats sustained in two 
expeditions against Ceylon. . 

‘That Java, in the past, should have usurped the credit properly be- 
longing to Sumatra, is not surprising ; for not only were the names of the 
two islands almost indistinguishable, but the magnificence of the remains 
of Hindu-Javanese architecture and sculpture— unequalled, not merely in 
Sumatra, but throughout Further India—was bound to prejudice the case 
from the outset, It is true that the archaeological survey of Central and 
Northern Sumatra cannot yet be said (0 have approached completeness ; 
but one must confess that ihe remains so far found are disappointing!. It 
is strange that a rich country, so long the centre of Indian culture in the 
Far East, should have no extant architecture to compare with that of Mix 
son, Diéng, Angkor or Pagan—uniess, indeed, the climate of Palembang 
can account for its almost total disappearance. From an under-estimate, 
therefore, of the importance of Sumatra, nothing could save us but a keen 
survey'‘of all available texts, and, based on this, an accurate identifica. 
tion of place-names. This is what Ferrand has attempted; and he fin 
that the Chinese Shih-li-fo-shih, Fo-shih, and San-forch‘i:'? the San+ 
skrit (and old-Malay) Cri Vijaya: the Tamil Kadara and Javaka: the 
‘Arab Sri Buza and Zabag: and the old Javanese Sam Boja—all refer to 
one empire or its capital, situated at or near the modern Palembang. On 
this basis he proceeds to sketch its history, of which the following sum- 
mary roust suffice ;— 

















The first reference to Sumatra (Vavadvipa and its gold mines) is in 
the Ramayana, dating from about, the beginning of the Christian era. 
‘At about this time Madagascar and the coastal regions of east Africa 
were colonised by Hinduised settlers from Sumatra. In 132 A.D. is the 
first mention of an embassy (? from Sumatra) to China; in the same cen- 
tury the gold and fertility of “Tabadiou’” is noted by Ptolemy, In 414 
sien, returning from Ceylon to China, spent five months on the is- 
sland, finding‘ heretical brahmans’? there very numerous, and Buddhist 
“a negligible quantity”. In 644 Jambi (Mo-lo-yi, Malayu), north of 
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2, English transcriptions of Chinese chacacters are here given, 
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Palembang, first sends an embassy to China; Palembang follows suit in 
670, and sends missions regularly till 741. Between 671 and 693 Ietsing 
spent as many as 8} years here, and his account is invaluable. \Ve gather 
that Jambi has now passed under the sway of Palembang. There were 
more than a thousand studious Buddhist monks of the Milasarvastivadin 
(Sanskrit Hinayana) school, with books and discipline exactly as in India, 
Here I-tsing studied Sanskrit, and advises other Chinese monks to do the 
same “for a year or two" before proceeding to India; he also studied old 
Malay, his example being followed by several other Chinese pilgrims, At 
this time Palembang was a thriving port, on the main trade route, says 
Chaw Jukua, between Arabia, Quilon (S,W. India) and China, Its chief 
exports appear to have been camphor, cloves, aloes, musk, sandalwood, 
ivory, pearls, tortoiseshell, gold, silver, tin, areca nuts, and all kinds of 
spices and perfumes, Its populousness is quaintly attested by Arab mer- 
chants (early 10th century) who state that the first barndoor cock who 
crows in the morning is answered continuously by other cocks over a dis- 
tance of 4oo miles. It was also in the 8th century a formidable power. In 
686 it invaded Central Java, then at its artistic prime; a century later, un- 
der the Cailendra dynasty, it was in steady control, it seems, of the west 
and centre of that island, In 775 its influence was paramount up to the 
borders of Tenasserim; and perhaps about the same period it effected a 
lightning conquest of Cambodia. From 904 onwards embassies to China 
are resumed, In goo we first heat of the Javanese invading Palembang, 
but 17 years later Palembang in turn invades Java and destroys king and 
capital, From the 11th century relations with S. India become important 
(for centuries, of course, there had been contact, not merely with S. 
India, but also with Nepal and Kasimir) ; for a time vassal to the Cholas, 
it becomes later, for a time, their overlord. During the last quarter of the 
13th century its empire finally collapses, as described above, 

















It is hardly necessary to stress the bearing of all this on Burmese 
history, ‘The recent discoveries of Old Malay inscriptions—not all, it 
seems, definitively edited, though this is only a matter of time—have 
enlarged our horizon, We must take in Madagascar on the west, and 
probably look eastward no less far. It seems that as mere exploits, apart 
from their historical significance, the voyages of Columbus or Vasco di 
Gama will have to yield the palm (o those of the Hinduised Malays at the 
beginnings of our era, ‘Thaton can claim no longer, all for itself, the 
proud title of the Land of Gold, The term, Suvarnabhimi, is found (see 
p. 180) in an Old Malay inscription dated 1286 A.D., and is there appiied, 
moré appropriately, to Sumatra; Suvarpadvipa, also, and Suvarnapura 
appear elsewhere in a similar sense. 








‘One name applied to the Malays by the Chinese seems to have been 
Po-ssi, « term usually reserved for Persia; but Ferrand, in an interesting 
review of Laufer's Sino-Iranica (Journal Asiatique, ¢. XVIII No. 2, Oct- 
Dec. 1921 pp. 270-293), shows that this sometimes does not suit, and pro- 
ceeds to discuss other identifications. He debates at length the claims of 
Bassein (though this name would appear to be a Burmese corruption (?) 
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of Kusimanagaral, but decides finally in favour of Pasé, in the north £0 
Sumatra. The data are worth summarising. In 742 Kanshin, a Japanese 
Luddhist priest, observes that “in the river of Canton there are innumer- 
able vessels belonging to the people of P‘o-lo-mén, of Po-ssii, and of 
K‘un-lun.”? In 860, according to tie Man Shu, at a place called Ta-yine 
kong, apparently a silver mine on the Gulf of Siam, the people of P‘o- 
lo-mén, Po-ssit, Shé-p'o (Java) and P‘o-ni (Borneo) come to do trade, 
The Nan-Chao Yeh-Shih states that in 1103 P‘iao, Po-ssii and K‘un-lun 
offered white elephants and perfumes, Finally, the Man Shu says that 
“the Piao country.,.adjoins Po-ssit and P‘o-lo-mén ; on the west, however, 
its frontier is at the:town of Shé-li”” (provisionally identified with Gri- 
iksetea, or old Prome), Ferrand argues at length in favour of the phonetic 
equivalence, here, of P‘o-lo-mén and Mranma (Burma), instead of .the 
usual: equation P‘o-lo-mén= Brahmana, sc. India, Po-ssit, in the last ex- 
tract from the Man Shu, would suit Bassein ; but, from a list of Po-sstt 
anumerals—obviously Malay—given in the Japanese Memoirs of Oye no 
Tadafusa (early 12th century), he decides that it usually, at least, refers to 
Pasé in Sumatra, For the vexed question of the identity of the K‘un-lun, 
see Ferrand’s important work, “Le K‘ouen-louen et les anciennes navi- 
gations interocéaniques dans les mers du sud’? (Journal Asiatique, 1919, 
t, XIII pp. 239333, 44194925 &. XIV pp. 5-68, 201-241), His. conclus- 
ions on this head are summed up on pp. 3201 


























On'the continent, K‘un-lun territory extends from Champa to Burma, 
including the Malay Peninsula, . But the inhabitants of Palembang and of 
* Javarare also K‘unelun, and such is the name of the language spoken there, 

Thave said already that by “the K‘un-lun ianguage ” in Sumatra and Java, 

we must understand Kawi; now Old Javanese is closely allied to Cham, 

| Khmer and Talaing; Edouard Huber has already noted this (B.E.F,E.O,, t. 

'-X, 1910, p. 625). We'have seen that the continental Kun;lua territory’ of 

the Chinese is the old Cham-Khmer-Mén kingdom ; in the islind kingdoms of 

K'un-lun tongue, the Kawi, there used, is near akin to the languages of the 

‘o-otontinental K‘unslun, Moreover the physical, cultural and ethnographic type 

£., of the Hinduised Indonesians of Sumatra and Java is fairly closely allied— 

‘4... Still more s0 in the 7th century than later—to the Minduised Cham, Khmer 

and Talaing type of the same period...........'To sum up, the Chinese employed 

the term Kéun-lun, much as we employ’ that of Latin’ or Slav, to designate 

* peoples whom they thought ethnically and linguistically allied, and who, 
in fact; were so to a greater or less extent.”? 























‘Another passage, in the New T‘ang History (ch, 22. C, Section on 
Piao) has an important bearing on the southern connections of the Ptiao. 
It is an itinerary from P‘iao to Shé-p‘o (Java), and it is worth examining 
in.some detail, It has been translated and briefly discussed by Pelliot 
(B.2.F.E-0., t, LV, pp 222-4), and I have seen translations also by Par- 
ker and Waley. The rendering given below is my own, but 1 mention 
any-important variations :— 








“From Mi-ch‘én you reach K‘un-lang. Again there is a Little K‘un-lur 
tribe, The king is ealled Mang-hsi-yieh. he customs are the same as at 
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Mi-ché'n. From K‘un.lang you reach Lu-yi, where is the knigdom of the 
Great K‘un-lun king. The king is called Ssit-li-po-p‘o-nan-to-shan-na. The, 
river-plain is larger than at Mi.ch'én, From the dwelling. place “of thie 
Little king of K-un-lun, io half a day you reach the stockade of Mé-ti-p‘o.! 
After a five months? sea-journey you reach the kingdom of Foetai, whete are: 

360 river-branche: The king is called Ssit-li-hsieh-mi. ‘There is a river, 

called Ssi pi. i. The country has many rare perfumes. To the north, 

there isa mart where the trading junks of all the kingdoms her. Cross 
the sea, and you reach Shé-p'o, Ina 15° days’ journey you cross two big’ 
mountains, one called Chéng-mi and the other Shé-t'i, There is a kingdom 
whose king is called Ssij-li-ino-ho-lo-shé. The custouis are the same us at 

Fostai, Cross the To-jung-pu-lo river, and you reach Shé-p‘o, After 8 days’ 

journey you reach the kingdom of P‘o-hui-ch'ieh-lu,’” . 

‘We know, from the Man Shu ch.to,” that Mi-ch‘én was on the séa- 
coast: that the inhabitants called their chieftain show: and that they had 
black short faces. They seem to have been sometimes subject to Piao, 
bat in 803 A D., and in 862 according (o Ma Tuan-lin (ch.330 Section of, 
P‘iao), they sent independent embassies to the court of China, Peltiot 
thinks they were at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, and possibly Talaing! 
‘The mouth of the Sittang is perhaps rather more probable, as being’ on the 
main route from Prome to Mo-ti-p‘o, which Pelliot (doubtfully) identifies 
with Martaban, Pegu and Thaton would naturally lie on the line-of route, 
But Mang-hsisyuch (old pronounciation: Mang-sit-vat, ‘according to 
Waley) sounds more like a Burmese than a Talaing (or Pyu) ‘name. 
Martaban certainly seems a likely port from which to set sail for Java. 
The voyage of 5 months (to Fo-tai) seems long ; Pelliot thinks it a-mistake 
for days. If $0, the mistake must be an old one, for all the texts f have 
seen or heard of, read months. It all depends, of course, on’ where -we 
place Fo-tai Apparently it is a 15 days’ land.journey from Java, but you 
can also go by sea. There is a king, and even a river, with ‘Sanskrit 
names; and the river has 360 branches. (This surely is the most natural 
rendering—I follow Parker. If we read, with Pelliot, ‘a river branch which 
flows for 360 (i),"” it is strange that li shouid be omitted; besides, ‘a river 
branch some 70 miles long is not very remarkabie, while a river in this 
part of the world with 360 branches is so extraordinary as perhaps 'to have 
driven Pelliot to seek some other explanation), The difficulty, I think, 
resolves itself if we can identify Fostai with Fo-shih or Fo-ch'i, “i 
Palembang, ‘The neighbourhood, as Marsden has noted, is’ one of tit best 
watered spots in the world. As a great centre of Indian colonisation, its 
chief river would naturally bear an Indian name. (The final character, 
iui, Waley suspects to be a mistake, as one would not expect it in a’Sans- 
krit name), The time assigned to the voyage is not perhaps excessive, con- 
sidering that it appears to have been a little-used.route, and probably small 
boats were employed, stopping at all ports on the way, Anyhow we kndw 
from I-tsing (v. Chavarines, Les Religieux éminients, p. 144) that it “took 
‘Wou-hing a month to sail from Palembang to Kedah, and this was on the 
route between India and China 
































The equation, Fortai=Fo-ch'i, is of course a difficulty, but not ger= 
haps insuperable (Parker's (ext has apparently a different character for the 
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second syllable, for he reads Fuh-fah. All the other texts 1 know, read 
Fo-tai). Perhaps it represents a P‘ino pronunciation, unfamiliar to the 
Chinese, who got their usual name from the Seas of the South. Possibly it 
is a dialectal variation, as is commonly the case with t and ch today (eg. 
Engish ‘tea’ is trom Fukienese te, which is ch'a in Mandarin), The dif= 
ference of vowel seems not unnatural when we reflect that all these Chin- 
ese names represent the Sanskrit Vijaya. However, it is for better 
Chinese scholars than the present writer to decide whether the equivalence 
here suggested is tenable. 





What follows, seems to be an account of alternative routes to Java, 
(i) By sea. This would start from the thriving port north of Palembang, 
probably at the mouth of the. Palembang river, where Istsing embarked 
in 689 (v, Chavannes, op.tcit. p. 176). (ii) By land, a fifteen days’ journey, 
to the river (Pelliot : vallay) of To-jung-pu-lo (Pelliot : = Tanjongpura, or 
“cape-town’), The name is a common one, and would. naturally apply 
toa port in the extreme south, affording the shortest sea-passage across 
the Sunda strait—which the writerlhere seems to think not worth mon- 
tioning. My map of Southern Sumatra shows a range of mountains 
mediately behind Tandjoengkarang on the coast, Perhaps here Mts. 
Chéng-mi and Shé-t'i are to be sought, The kingdom hereabouts, with 
its king Gri Maharaja, offers some difficulty. For itis odd that a king- 
dom, apparently independent, though friendly and with similar customs, 
with a king so titled, should exist so near Palembang. One suspects a 
confusion ; for the king of Palembang, was known par excellence as Sri 
Maharaja (v. Ferrand’s texts, passim), so much so that the whole island 
became known to the Arabs.as ‘‘the Maharaja's Island.’” Possibly the 
same king was known.as Cri Svamitra in the capital, and Cri Maharaja in 
the provinces, (If the itinerary is contemporary with the main notice of 
the Piao, the period referred to is about 800 A.D., when Palembang was 
at its zenith, But one must confess that it comes in rather awkwardly into 
the account of the P‘iao, so it may well be a later insertion, previous to 
1060, when the New T‘ang History was completed). The goal of the 
journey is P'o-hui-ch‘ieh-lu, identified by Pelliot with P‘o-lu-chia-ssii, 
port of Surabaya, to which the Javanese king Kiyen transported his 
capital, as a result, it seems, of the Sumatran conquest of Central Java. 




















Several of these names re-appear in the list of Ptiao dependencies 
given in the New T'ang History. Thus Mi-ch‘én, K‘un-lang, Fo-tai 
and Shé-p‘o are given among the 18 dependent kingdoms, and Lu-yii and 
‘Mo-ti-p‘o among the 32 most important of the 298 settlements. Probably 
Pelliot is right in regarding the inclusion of Shé-p‘o (Java: and:1 would 
add also Fo-tai, if] am right in identifying it with Palembang) as an empty 
Boast, for amongst the other “dependent kingdoms"’ are mentioned Cra- 
vasti and Champa (probably the Indian Champa, south of the Ganges). 1 
Tieave open the bare possibility of this Champa being the present Sempanago (Champa 
Je he ae i ho ama em 


“ao gave it, but thatthe Chinese apparently ‘awallowed? it, when, in the eave of Shé-po 
vail events, they must have known betters eee 
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So far as I am awate, no Chinese account of the P*iao contains any 
reference to P‘iao ships or seastrade. ‘They may have exercised some 
sort of suzerainty over the Talaings t (and Burmans and Malays?) on the 
coast, but.if we might assume that they were cut off at an early date from 
the sea, it would explain a number of things we know about them, e.g. 
their conservative character as evidenced both in the script of the ‘‘Pyu”” 
inscriptions and in the Chinese account of their music. If such was the 
case, history has repeated itself many times in Burma; the ceaseless 
struggle between a coastal people with leanings toward sea-trade, and a 
slightly more vigorous iand-power im the interior, has all along been her 
bane, effectually defeating the ambitions of both. 








G.H. L. 
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Several reviews etc, in these numbers are of interest to us in Burma, 
In the January 1922 number is a flattering review (pp. 107-9) by Sir 
George Grierson of Mrs. Milne’s ‘‘Elementary Palaung Grammar” (1921 
Clarendon Press), and another (pp. 127-132) by Mrs. Bode, (authoress of 
the “Pali Literature of Burma’’)—written, it appears, very shortly before 
her death—on Maung Tin’s translation (vol. 1) of the Atthasalini 
(P. T. S., Oxford University Press 1920). 





‘The January 1923 volume has a review (pp, 120-1) by Mr. Grant 
Brown on the J. B. R, S. 1921 vol. XI Part 1, ‘The writer asks for ins 
formation about the Tagaung chronicle, part of which is translated in that 
number, This is now provided in Maung Tin's introduction to the 
translation of the Glass Palace Chronicle. (Clarendon Press 1943)- It 
may be pointed out that the (ranslation of the Tagaung Chronicle was 
originally intended as an appendix (0 this volume, but this idea was 
given up, together with that of adding notes, for reasons of expense. Mr. 
Grant Brown wishes Mr. Stewart had included the Mén originals of the 
songs he translated; typographic difficultivs prevented this at the time, 
but these are not now, I think, insurmountable. The final words of the 
review deserve quoting: ‘The Journal can perform no more useful 
function than the recording of valuable literature, which now exists only 
in the memories of the people and may soon be lost for ever.’’ Will not 
some of our Talaing scholars undertake for Mén, what Burns and Scott 
did for the Border, the task of collecting the folk poetry and songs still 
‘on the lips of the people? 
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In the same number (pp. 144-5) there 18 a short review by Mr. 
Blagden of Dr. V, Heine-Geldern’s article in Band XXXVII (1917) of the 
Mittetlungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien—“Kopfjagd 
und Menschenopfer in Assam und Birma und ihre Ausstrahlungen nach 
Vorderindien”, The author concludes that “‘the Hindu Sakti and tantric 
cults owe their origin largely to Indo-Chinese (particuiarly aboriginal 
Assamese) iniluence, as the late Mr J, D. Anderson had already suggest 
ed’’. Mr. Blagden’ thinks the evidence adduced ‘‘very strong’. He 
points out that head-hunting must be regarded in some sort as a religious 
act rather than an inhuman sport; and, with reference to human sacrifice, 
glances at the myosate of Burma, 





‘The April number has a sheaf of interesting reviews. On pp. 265-95 
in a shorter and somewhat altered form, appears Maung Tin’s article on 
Buddhaghosa which was first printed in J. B. R. S, Vol. XII Part I, On 
pp. 284-8 Sir George Grierson gives a searching, but kindiy, review of 
Mr, J. O, Frasers “Handbook of the Lisu (Yawyin) Language” (1922, 
Government Press, Rangoon). He falls foul—as who would not?—of 
the transliteration rgh for a Lisu vowel, which, be it noted, can also be a 
nasal or part of a diphthong. He praises the author for using numbers 
to mark the tones :—"I hope that this example will in future be followed 
by all writers of Tibeto-Burvan grammars and vocabularies, using, if 
possible, the system of representing tones formally adopted by the Asso~ 
ciated Asiatic Societies.” 

This review is followed by another, by Sir Richard Temple, on 
A. R. Brown's “The Andaman Islanders” (1922 Cambridge University 
Press). On pp. 298-9 Mr. Grant Brown notices the ‘Comparative Dic- 
tionary of the Pwo-Karen Dialect’? by the Rey. W. C. B. Purser and 
Saya Tun Aung (:922 A. B. M. Press), and styles “ verse’ the extra 
ordinary alphabet invented for the Karens by the American missionaries, 
It would be interesting to hear what can be said on the other side, but 
meantime it is noticeable that the Karen (Buddhist) books now being 
published at an enterprising Pa-an Press, are in Talaing character, and 
nearly all the Taungthu Mss, I have seen, use Burmese, It is natural that 
the missionaries, coming in contact chiefly with illiterate Karens, should 
underestimate, or even ignore, existing Karen literature, If such has been 
the case, surely it is high time now that we know Pwo»Karen, at least, 
to possess a considerable literature, for them to drop their curious alphabet 
and adopt the one chosen by the Karens themselves, 














On pp. 303*307 there is a review by Mr. P. R. Gurdon of Rai 
Sahib Golap Chandra Barua’s ‘‘Ahom-Assamese-English Dictionary” 
(1920, Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta). Ahom, asa spoken language, 
is now extinct; but the earliest bitranji, or native histories of Assam, are 
in Ahom; and to students of Shan or Lao the language is important : 
“The Ahoms of Assam are the descendants of those Shans who, under 
the leadership of Chakapha, crossed the Patkai range from Burmah and 
entered the upper portion of the valley of the Brahmapiitra (the country 
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which is called now Assam after them) about A.D. 1228, Their place of 

igin may be located now with some certainty, in the Chiengmai Province 
of Siam, on the banks of the river Mehkawng.'’ It is sirange that the 
Butmese chronicles make no reference to this big Shan movement acrosf 
Upper Burma; the Shans are scarcely noticed, in Burma proper, till hals 
century later. But there are indications that, during much of the Pagan 
period, Burmese influence was felt far less in thenorth than in the 
south. 





On pp. 317-8, there is a notice by Dr, R. O, Winstedt of W. G. 
White's “Sea Gypsies of Malaya, being an Acrount of Nomadic Mawken 
People of the Mergui Archipelago” (1922, Seeley, Service & Co.).1 


w by Mr. Gran 





Finally, in the July number (p. 489), is another revi 





Brown of the J. B. R. S. Vol. XU Part {1. His question about the 


sources of ‘‘Folk Tales of Arakan"’ is answered elsewhere in this numbhe 
by the author himself. Several criticisms are just and helpful; but if tetr 
writer, in his remarks on Mr, Taylor's paper in that issue, means that 
final “'killed"’ ¢ and k in Burmese words are really pronounced, i.e, that 
they are the stops of the plosives, he will find few phoneticians in modern 
Burma to agree with him. No doubt they were plosives, more or less 
complete, some centuries back; for the confusion between final p and 1 is 
of comparatively modern origin. But by personal observation of a good 
many Burmans I am satisfied that in final t the tongue does not usually 
touch the teeth-ridge; and though T am not so certain whether final k is 
not sometimes a velar stop, it seems probable that this too, like killed p 
and 4, is now generally formed by the closing of the gloitis. 


G,H.L, 











INDIAN ANTIQUARY= AUGUST 1922-JULY 1923, 


‘There is not very much about Burma in these numbers, but enough 
to show that Sir Richard Temple never forgets his early love, and even 
deigns to read the Burma Research Society Journal. 





In the August number Sir Richard corrects a slip in the ‘List of 
Insriptions found in Burma’’, Pt. 1;—" The Archaeological Officer who 
brought King Bodawphays’s collection of copies to the serious notice of 
the Government, and induced it to collect and house them suitably, and 
afterwards began the printing of the Pagan, Pinya and Ava Incriptions in 
1892.......Was Major R, C. Temple......The work of printing the Inscrip~ 
tions was carried on by his personal friend, Mr. Taw Sein Ko, after his 
departure from Burma in 1897.”’ 














itmay be noted, has alan brought ont a translation of $1, Mark's Gorpel in 
the book, which is in Roman character, is obtainable at the 
British and Foreigh Bible Snciedy, Sule Pogoda Rond, Rangoon, 
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‘The December number (pp, 227-8) has alist of 15 Burmese Proverbs, 
collected by Rao Bahadur B. A. Gupte, and edited by Mr. A. L. Hough 
of the-London School of Oriental Studies, Perhaps it is worth pointing 
out that many collections of Burmese proverbs (in the vernacular) have 
appeared in print. I know the oco:%gfecn6 or “ Two Thousand Proverbs” 
of Saya Taing (Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 1910); the axqdSgecTepn 
coaijoS: (Parts 1 and 2, Rangoon,  Pyilon-meitswe Press); -and the 
BE ggqcvlgpememarjoncffoySu Part I, 200 pp., published at Maung Saw's Press, 
Mandalay, 1913). ‘There must be many others, Most of them appear to 
have explanations in Burmese, 1 know of none with English translations. 
The * Thesaurus of Proverbs, Maxims and Idioms’’, (by A. Maung 
Aung. published 1921, Chanea ‘Press, Mandalay) sounds promising, but 
proves to be translations of English proverbs into Burmese; it is, 
however, of interest. 








The February 1923 number (p. 40) contains a careful review by Sir 
Richard Temple of Mrs, Milnes Palaung Grammar, with a number of 
strictures chiefly on the system of transliteration—a matter on which, as 
usual, Sir Richard is hard to please. He connects Palaung ta a“ con- 
junctor of intimate relation’? as he calls it with ta in Nicobarese. Is 
there an equivalent in Talaing ? 


In the May number, in an interesting survey of the work of the 
Ecole Francaise d’ExtrémesOrient, Mr. S, M. Edwardes (p. 119) 
quotes Pinot—" This coastal region (of Prome and Peg) professed the 
‘Theravada doctrine six or seven centuries before it appeared on the banks 
of the Mekong’’—a statement based on the Maunggan plates and Baw- 
bawgyi stone, all of which are in Palimand adds “It is quite possible 
that Siam borrowed the creed from Pegu to hand it on {o her -castern 
neighbours, and that therefore the inscriptions of Maunggan and 
Hmawza are indirectly the earliest title-deeds of the modern Buddhism 
of Cambodia.” 








‘The June number contains ‘Some Discursive Comments on 
Barbosa” (as edited by the iate, M. Longworth Dames, Vol. II) by Sir 
Richard Temple, an article full of important suggestions to scholars in 
Burma. He mentions (p. 133), Barbosa’s (and Pinto's) Lake Chimay or 
Chiathay— which some have tried to identify with Tonle Sap in Cambo« 
dia—and hints a possible connection with Zimme. Barbosa’s tribe of 
“ Gueos "’ is identified by Dames with the Was, on Sir George Scott's 
authority; Sir Richard very shrewdiy argues that they were probably 
Gwe Shans; but invites researchers to take up the problem. With regard 
to Burma proper, Sir Richard quarrels with Barbosa’s statement : “ There 
are no Moors(sc. Muhammadans) therein, inasmuch as it has no seaport 
which they can use for their traffic.’ Barbosa’s Dela should be identi- 
fied, not with Data, but with Dala -As regards Macao near Pegu, 
1 made a note some years ago on it which I have unfortunately mislaid. 
‘My recollection is that it was on the Pegu River, between its junction 
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with the Rangoon River and Pegu town, and that it has since dis» 
appeared owing to river changes To Dames’ note on ‘ Martaban Jars”” 
(page 159) I may. add that full information on the subject, will be 
found ante, Vol. XXIII pp, 340,341.........While one is discussing 
place names it is interesting to note that Nicolo Conti in the rsth century 
thought that Machin (Macinus) meant Burma with its capital at Ava. 
‘The name Capelan for the Ruby Mines of Burma has baffled Dames as 
it has tong baffled me, and I would like to draw attention to it here in the 
hope that some Shan, Palaung or Mon scholar will take it up and settle 
it’ Finally, Temple explains “ Anseam "? as Siam plus a form of the 
Arabic prefix al and agrees with Dames in thinking that similarly 
Arakan represents Ar Rakhaing.” If so, Parker's identification of the 
Chinese A-li-chi (one of the. kingdoms dependent on the I’'iao, men= 
tioned in the New T'ang History) with Arakan, falls to the ground, 














In the July number (pp.172-3), continuing the subject, Richard 
refers to Barbosa’s notice ‘of a custom in Arakan of selecting’ brides by 
the smell of their perspiration in clothing, which reads as if  weie 
‘ipoeryphal '’ but “ may have an explanation in the custom of smelling for 
kissing prevalent in Burma and elsewhere in the far East,”! Sir Richard 
gives an amusing account of his official tenure of the Court white elephant 
At Mandalay in 1885, and of Pegu (or rather Shan) ponies, mentioned by 
Barbosa—" many very proper nags, great walkers.” 














In the “ Miscellanea’ of the same number Sir Richard draws atten 
tion to a“ puzzling corruption of the Oriental term Faringi (= Frank) 
for a Western European,” occurring in San Baw U's article “My Ramb- 
les” (J. B. R. S, Vol. XI. p. 165), where the author explains Min Pa- 
laung of Arakan, as the king (who defeated) the Faringi, Do Arakanese 
scholars accept this interpretation of the name? 


G, HH. L. 





1. Mr, G. B. Harvey hoa called my attention to the following curious passage, translated 
from the French of Richard (Paris 1773, 2 Vols.), whic appears on p. 761, Vol. 
ton A general Collection of the bout and most tateres ing Voyages and Travels in’all parte of 
the World” (Longman, 1908-24) :—'" The Kiog) of Avakan), ettut op in his palace, vegotaten 
fa lifeless indotense ‘with the ‘nd. hia concuni a 
+, chooses in his district twelve gitls of the xm 
rs of the aun, to creste perspiration. Thoy are {terwards 
it to court that they may determine by the smell, which is mo 

‘Those whe ced, fall to the lot of the courtiers, who receive them as a mark 
‘said thatthe ‘monarch has no otber guard than his concabiries 
‘trained to the uae of arma,’* 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS AT SHINMOKTI VILLAGE, 
TAVOY TOWNSHIP. 


Dated Tavoy the 7th June 1923 
Sir, 

[have the honour to report that about 6 weeks ago certain relics 
were found ina paddy field near a village named Shinmokti in the Tavoy 
Township. I enclose a report on the subject submitted by the Township 
Officer, Maung Ba Thin, and also a translation made from a palm, leaf 
document kept. in the pongyikyaung at Shinmokti concerning wooden 


images referred to by Maung Ba Thin, in his report. ‘The translation in 
question was made by my Chief Clerk Maung Pe Hiwe. 


I shall be glad to furnish you with any further purticulars which 
may be of interest to the Society. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
‘Your most obedient servant, 
H.R, PELLY, 1. A., Major. 
Deputy Commissioner, 
1 Tavoy. 





Report by Maung Bu Thin, Township Officer, Tavoy, to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Tavvy, dated the 26th May r9a3. 








“I beg to report that on being informed that certain relics have been 
found by U Wayama and the villagers of Mokti village in a paddy field 
400 feet east of Mokti village, I proceeded to the village and on making 
enquities found that relics of historical importance were unearthed at a 
Blace some 200 fect east of the Mokti village and not far from the femous 
Mokti Pagoda. Before | say anything about the relics 1 may say that 
the pagoda has a history of its own, It was supposed to have been 
built by the Siamese who were the early settlers of a portion of the 
Tavoy District. In those days Tavoy was divided into hamlets, each 
with its own King or Sawbwa.......So far as the pagoda is concerned it is 
said that a wooden image floated down the river, supposedly from Ceylon, 
and reached Tavoy. The villagers turned out in a body, and when 
they tried to land it they could not do so, until a pious man finally 
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succeeded. A ground was then selected and consecrated and the image 
was then enshrined. It has been, and is still a custom amongst the 
Buddhists that at such a ceremony the people from the King downwards 
should attend and give offerings such as rings, jewels, hair, moneys, etc., 
and generally a slab of stone with an inscription commemorating the 
ceremony would be put up. This latest find consists of :— 





(1) one stone image of Buddha in a sitting posture, height 4 
feet; found at a depth of 5 cubits, with an inscription, The 
workmanship seems to be old, 

(2) big clay images, about 300 in number; the height of each 
image is about 4} inches, 150 are in good condition, and 
most of them carry inscriptions, apparently in the Siamese 
language. 

(3) two slabs weighing about 100 viss, with inscription defaced. 

(4) one anklet made of silver and copper, showing oxidation. 

(5) one small bangle made of silver and copper, showing oxid- 
ation. 

(6) four silver and two copper rings. They also show oxidation, 

(7) three pieces of alloy, probably of copper and silver, 

(8) two gold rings. 


‘The anklet, bangle and gold and silver rings are at present with U 
Sandima, a pongyi of Shin Mokti Pongyi Kyaung. ‘The villagers held 
‘a meeting and it was resolved to enshrine all the images at one place, and 
at the ceremony of enshrinement the gold and silver pieces will also be 
put in, Since this find I have asked the villagers to make diligent search 

the locality for relics, and to report 0 me at once when a find is 
made, I have also asked a few elders of the town and the villages for 
information about this pagoda, It is said that a book relating the 
important event of that time that took place in connection with the 
landing of the images, consecration of the ground and the dedication 
ceremony, has been published, and if required it will be submitted to you. 


Submitted to the Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy, for information, 





Copy of translation by Maung Pe Hiwe, Chief Clerk, Office of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy. 


Three images of wood were carved out of the southern branch of 
the Bodhi tree under which the Buddha attained omniscience. In these 
images were enshrined also certain relics of the Buddha by the disciples, 
who floated the images, each set up on a marble slab placed upon big 
planks of thingan wood with a small banyan tree growing upon the 
plank, The images floated down the Ganges and through the ocean, 
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when.one of these got aground at Sandoway and .the second stranded at 
areef near Amherst. The third found its way into the Tavoy.River as 
far as the mouth of the Sawwa Chaung where it ley stationary. At that 
time King Sila was the ruling chief of Wedi. Certain boatmen caught 
sight of the image on a sand bank, The king went to the spot ina 
royal boat but the image went up the Sawwa Chaung as far as Mokti. 
King Sila with his retinue landed the image at Mokti with a befitting 
ceremony on Tuesday the sth waxing of Tazaungmon in’ the year 800 
BE, The banyan tree was planted in the precints of the shrine and 
the slab of marbie can be seen at Mokti to this day, 


Note,~While the above correspondence 
a One of the: 











snd out ahundred nfm cay reife “he nga ee ae shor th 
together ptions, probably on 

ied. I her the ‘whole of ‘any of these ivscripti ‘the photograph, 
hoe T have ttle doubt ‘that the language iy,maioly”at least, O10 Taleing. The first seemh 
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MAUL? Set pig, Birms Vol TIL Pu.T Taner TX poor lt por 
Stank Sepak), dy'ik (cri) wn tila (= lord)” Phoaecond ew hye 
tans gion, hom, (= hl) ab 





possibly tho name of the ki 
many other letters are vi intervals but one would need ti probably, a ¥ 
the objects, to tory restoration. ‘There are moreo' fr loters, oF mark 
over letters, Tam therefore passing on the photograph to an 
expert, and Lope to roproduce it, with his commenta, in a subsequent number of the Journal. 
{The historical importance of thisind fs obvious, Hl. + 


‘tamben (Ananda) j 









SOURCES OF “FOLK TALES OF ARAKAN,'* 


Dear Sir, , 

Mr, Grant Brown is quite justified in making the remarks he did, 
especially in regard to the ‘Story of the Turtle” (B. R. S. J. vol. - part). 
But if ever he brought'in a suggestion that I manufactured the story “for 
Atakan, the people here would only laugh at him because it is known to 
every “individual Arakanese. I am not sure if it is known in Burma as 
weil; but the last story I sent you, that of the Hamadryad, is quite 
familiar to the Burmese also, 





‘When I was a little boy I used to be sent to bed early, and my 
aunt used to tell me these stories which were then familiarly known to 
every household and employed with the sole object of inducing children 
to fall off to sleep. A few years back the late U Htoon Chan once 
casually remarked to me that these stories were being gradually forgotten 
by the people owing to their increasing struggle for existence. It was 
then that I conceived for the first time the idea of writing up these stories 
in English and thereby preserving them for posterity. My subsequent 








ing the author's attention to o review in the R, A. 8, Journal 
in which the sources of tie“ Fole Telee © are clled im quetions Be 
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investigations have proved the truth of what U Htoon Chan then said. 
In the town of Akyab there is at present not a single person, man or 
woman, who remembers more than three or four of such stori 
Whenever | make enquiries 1 am always told, ‘Oh ! I used to know a 
lot when I was young; but those who really knew them are now dead. 
If you want to listen to these stories you should go to some secluded 
village in the district where they are still preserved and handed down 
from generation to generation,” 





So far as I remember, these stories form a very large collection, 
Some are short and some long; and like the Fables of Aesop a few of 
them contain some useful moral lesson. ‘The majority of these stories 
are orally handed down; there are also others, lengthy ones, which have 
been preserved in the form of E-gyin, Linga, Tha-gyin (oo2(g) and 
Phwe (g). Some of these latter are That-ta-hta-nu, Kaw-Kaw-nu, Wun- 
thusdaw, Ransaung, Hta-maera, U-ga, Gro-gra, Shwe-ma-la and 
Mra-ke-tha phwe, and so on, 





It is my intention to write up these oral stories first as they are 
more easily forgotten and lost. When the series is complete, or rather 
when I have recorded as many as possible, I shall next take up the 
written ones in which are some of the besc in the whole collection, 


Folk tales are common to every country. Sometimes some of them 
travel great distances either in the wake of trade and commerce or due 
to the impact of civilisations. Thus we observe that some of the storics 
inthe Jatakas are reproduced, with certain modifications, in the Fables 
of Aesop. But even if this is not conceded it has been ascertained that 
in the first century A.D. a collection of about a hundred Indian fables 
came to Alexandria. According to Mr, Jacobs the so-called “ Fables of 
Kasyfpa "” were taken to Ceylon, and that it was by means of an embassy. 
from that Island that they reached the Egyptian centre of learning, 
where they were translated and were subsequently known as the ‘ Libyan 
Fables.” ‘Then again there are certain scholars who favour the belief 
that the Jatakas inspired the “box arrangement” of the Arabian Nights, 
which in turn produced in the West the well known works called the 
Decameron and the Heptameron, My task does not lie in finding out 

ies but simply in recording all those that are fouud 
to be in common use by the people of the land. Everybody knows of 
the political relations between Arakan and Burma in the past, and there 
is hardly any necessity for us (0 be surprised when we find some of these 
stories to be common to both countries, 











Yours faithfully, 
SAN SHWE BU. 
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BURMESE GARDENING. 
Dear Sir, 

I am desirous of obtaining information upon the practice of Garden- 
ing by the Burmese, I understood from Lady Cuffe that this subject 
was given attention to by the Burmese before the British assumed control, 
and wish to learn of the existence of any +— 

Gardening—Palace Gardens—Avenue Tree or Fruit Tree planting apart 
from main crops, that owes its origin entirely to Burmese effort. 





The Agri-Horticultural Society has been in existence for 45 years 
now and I can trace no information upon any enquiry into the subject and 
would like to put on record any available information concerning it. 

I think that there is great danger in sources of information becoming 
considerably less during the next few years." 

Yours faithfully, 
H. E, COOPER, 
‘SuPERINTENDENT, 
Agri-Horticultural Society of Burma, 





+ Will any member who has information ow tho subject of this lotter kindly communiatec 
{t, eithor to me, or to Mr. Cooper direch! Ha. 





Report on the Burma Research Society Prize Competitions, 


The late U Chit Maung, President of the Kyaukse Literary 
Academy, shortly before his death offered the following prizes for open 
competition under the auspices of the Burma Research Society :— 

(a) 3 prizes, one of Rs. go, two of Rs. 25, for the best set of 
unpublished songs or ballads by any Burman writer who wrote before 
1885. 

(b) one prize of Rs. 100 for the best essay in Burmese on the life 
and works of U Ponnya, with comments on the Zats, songs etc., 
showing why they were written and contemporary opinions regard- 
ing them, 

(c) one prize of Rs, 25 for the best essay in Burmese poetical 

prose on one of the following subjects. 

1, The Tamarind Tree ofoyS.o8dia: 

2. The Subot-ywet or Chinbaung. @EcarcbgoSQuvydageycd 

3 The Sehnayathi soSgbqpc8 
‘The competitors were directed to model their essays on U Ponnya’s 

60gj202(Myittaza), on goicremaEajiaaa}inqagS (Nwa-ta-gaung> lon-athon-kya- 
thi). 

U,May Oung, President of the Burma Research Society, kindly 
contributed Rs. so towards the prize of Rs. 100 in Competition B, and 
the two second prizes in Competition (A) were offered by the Burma 
Research Society z 

For Competition A cight entries were received, for Competition B 
five entries, and for Competition C cleven entries, ‘The number of 
competitors was therefore encouraging, and the wide range over which 
the competitors are spread is even more satisfactory. Entries were 
received from Mandalay, Prome, Sagaing, Thayetmyo, Pyapon, Tharra- 
waddy and the Upper Chindwin. They were not confined to the large 
towns, and the greater proportion of the competitors are from country 
villages, which would seem to indicate a very widespread and general 
interest in the activities which it is the object of the Society to promote. 
‘Two of the competitors were women. 


Competition A 


There were 8 entries, but most of the entries submitted were found 
to have been published previously. The following notes on the entriés 
may interest competitors and others. 


No, 1. 


Submitted 3 verses: (a) sacoxegeg (Ame :hkwe :pyo); (b) o%0200c8 
cepeBvEsonepre8§S9(a yadu) ; (c) cofogwbeqE: Singumin Egyin) ; of «hich the 
first is a modern song in the style of Po Sein, and the «thers have 
already been in print in the oeoegoooq (Kabya Bandhathara aepottio 
(Kabya Satdika) and elsewhere, 
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No. 2. 


Submitted 3 old verses which have not been traced in print. The 
first represents an incomplete and not very accurate version of the sogferft 
(Hsaddan Kyo). The competitor gave the name of the author as Zat 
Mintha U Tha San whereas the author—or, at least, the producer—was 
Yok-the Minthami U Tha Zan. ‘The same competitor submitted a Legyo 
which has been printed in the oso (Maha Kabya) Volume I page 83. 

No. 3. ‘ . 

Submitted 5 verses. comprising the sovstoy SqSx(Taungtha bw? thi- 
gyin), cobrovng8q6: (Tanthama bw? thigyit), which have been printed 
in the Maha Kabya Volume II pages 87-88, the pleasant ainggyin 
gbepogecBoro (chit te thungéle) which has been printed in in the Kabya 
Bandhathara p, 218, and also in the Kabya-thingaha-medani(mepaobucusf) , 
and two Lungyins by U Kyi and U Saung respectively. 


No. 4. 


Submitted one entry, go00o5(8qf: (Sha daw bon Ngogyii 
has been printed in the Maha Kabya Yolume II page 120. 
No. 5. 
‘Submitted verses, an emaEo&e4s (Aung-ngin-kyo :) and o' 6001006, 
(Wa-hso-la-bwé-te-dat) which may be found in the Maha Kabya Volume 


TI pages 37.and 28. 
No. 6. 


Submitted the sogriespegeorshoafgé: (Thanasayé Ngwetaung bwe) 
dated 1217, by the cociro§% (Thalon Wungyi), which has not been traced 
in print. | The entry was wrongly styled an caf: (An-gyit) as the poem 
is really an oma ct (Aung Ngin kyo:) and is better known as the 
Aged (Keinnaya bwe), 


which 





No. 7 


Submitted 2 verses, a ogexegSiqGt_ (Shwebo Lungyin), and 
enr€obooSeyiiqS: (Aungbiilt Lungyin), which have not been traced in 
print but are incomplete. Both are old popular songs, the second a 
very pleasant charm for the girls transplanting paddy. 


No. 8. 


Submitted 3 verses of an E-gyin (cong) dated 1106, by 
ob:3ebrangSoqocoaqp09 ‘Alinye-miakyawaiha Pade), - 

It was evident from the prefatory remarks attached (0 many of the 
entries that the verses have been regarded as heirlooms and that many 
competitors were quite unaware of the collections of Burmese verses 
which have been made from time to time. The’ greatest find undoubtedly 
was the E-gyin submitted by No. 8, but as the complete poem comprises 
32 verses of which only 3 have been produced, the judges found them- 
selves unable to recommend it for a prize. They are of opinion however 
that the Society should offer to purchase the full poem if available for the 
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amount which was offered as a first prize* The two and prizes. are 
awarded to (No. 3) U Hin of Sa-daung village in the Sagaing district, for 
his ogfa® (Lungyins) by U Kyi and U Saungs and to (No. 6) Maung 
Tauk Tun, pensioned bazaar-gaung of Sinbaungwe town of Thayetmyo 
district, for the oamoEcEQQ or safaf: by the Thalon Wungyi. Théy recom- 
mend also that the hitherto unpublished fragments submitted by Maung 
Tein Hoke, District Office, Prome (No. 2), and by Maung Thetpyin, 
Student, Ywasigaingdauk Sayadaw's School in Sinbaungwe (No. 7), be 
printed. 








Competition B. 


Five entries were received for this competition. ‘The entries from 
No. 1 and No. 3 were marred by several defects. The history was not 
always accurate, the criticism defective and the opinions of other 
authorities on U Ponnya’s writings were not given. No. 2 Suffered from 
the same defects but in a less degree and contains a considerable amount 
of interesting matter. No. 4 also fails (0 attain the standard required for 
a prize. By far the best of the entries was that submitted by No. 5. The 
Society, therefore, in accordance with the judges’ recommendation award 
three-quarters of the prize, namely Rs. 75, for the essay submitted by 
(No. 5) U Ba Thein, and one quarter of the prize, Rs. 25, for the essay 
submitted by (No. 2) Saya Oh. Both these gentlemen belong very 
fittingly to the Literary Academy, Kyaukse, of which the tate U Chit 
Maung, the donor of the prize, was the President. With great regret, 
however, the Society has learnt that U Ba Thein, the writer of the prize 
essay, died shortly after his paper was submitted. 


Competition C. 


‘There were 11 entries, of which all but two selected the Tamarind 
among the alternatives given to competitors. In this competition a prize 
of Rs. 25 is awarded to U Shan, of Sa-daung village, Sagaing District. 


















The Si greatly indebted to the judges for their work in 
connection with the competitign. They were U Tin K.S.M., A.T.M., 
the Hon'ble Mr. Justice May Oung, and Saya Tun Pe. 








a copy of the complete 





+ U Kyin Han T. D, M. has kindly agreed to supply grati 
Egyin, which is printed below. 


PADESARAJA EGYIN. 
Eprren sy U Kvin Haw, 
PREPACE, 
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180 OBITUAR 


UBA THEIN. DIED 17th. MARCH 1923. 


Another luss (0 Burmese scholarship has to be recorded. U Ba 
‘hein, and, Grade advocate of Kyaukse, died on 17th. March last at the 
early age of 57. 

He was keenly interested in all branches of Burmese iliterature and 

also in the antiquities of the district where he had made his home. Be- 

sides various contributions to the press he some years ago published the 
Ko Khayaing Thamaing, a valuable collection of Sittans and other 
documents relating to Kyaukse District, more especially to the canals, 
with a historical introduction and notes. He had in contemplation a 
second edition to include additional matter, 

He had also, after 10 yeais work, compiled a dictionary of archaic 
Burmese the manuscript of which has been found among his papers and 
which appears o be much more complete and better furnished with 
illustrations than any similar dictionary hitherto published. It is to be 
hoped that some press will be enterprising enough to purchase and print 
the manuscript. 

In two obituary notices which have appeared in Burmese newspapers, 
while justice is done to U Ba Thein's literary ‘accomplishments, the 
Ko Khayaing Thamaing is not mentioned. This omission may be the 
excuse for some description of its contents, It includes extracts from 
the Hmannan and other chronicles relating to Kyaukse, the Sittans of 
Mekkaya and Myittha towns, accounts of the construction of the various 
weirs and canals by Anorata and later kings, the duties of the villagers 
in connection with canal maintenance and repair, and reports. of officials 
showing the rates at which revenue was levied, ‘and giving valuable in- 
formation regarding the titles on which land was heki. We learn the 
names of the guards regiments whose members held allotments. of land 
the Khayaing and there is valuable material in the book for a ory 
of the Burman army. Much information also con be collected as to the 
canal administration and the relations of the civil, irrigation and 
military officials. There is evidence, too, of the extraordinary mixture 
of races in the Kyaukse district due to the efforts of the kings to 
maintain the population and the oulurn of paddy by successive settle- 
ments of prisoners of war—Shans,t Siamese, Talaings, Arakanese and 
Indians, 

U Ba Thein himself was a native of Thonze, but had been domiciled 
in Kyaukse for 30 years, He had a real love not only for the history of 
the district but for all its villages and rivers and canals, His house was 
on the bank of the Zawgyi river within hearing of the Zidaw weir. He 
had seen its reconstruction, and when the canal itself is remodelled and 
water again reaches Mekkaya as in the time of Minkyizwasawké it would 
be fitting to commemorate him by giving his name to one of the new 
‘tistributaties. He himself would have wished to be remembered in the 
1 o Khayaing, and the association of his name with the canals is just the 

rt of memorial he would have liked. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
or THE 
BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Minules of the First Mecling of the Sub-commillee of the Burma 
Research Sociely held on 16th March 1923. 





Present, 

J. S. Furnivall, Esq., 1.0.8. 
Dr, Hunter U Tun Pe 
G. H. Luce, Esq. |W. G. Fraser, 





X. Confirmed the minutes of the third meeting of theisub-commitiee 
held on a8th September 1922, 
2, Elected as ordinary members : ~ 

(1) Saya Pe 

(2) Captain G, M. Medd.. 

(3) EB. T. D. Gaudoin, Esq. 

W. G, FRASER, 
Honorary Secretary. 





Minutes of the tst meeting of the Executive Committee of the Burma 
Research Society held at University College, Rangoon, on Friday 
16th March 1923. 

Pre 


J. S. Furnivall, 
Dr. Hunter, c..n., | G. H. Luce, 
U Tun Pe W. G. Fraser, 


Executive Committee held 












1, The minutes of the sth meeting of the 
on 2and January 1923 were confirmed. 

2, Blected to the subscommittee :—Dr, Hunter, L. F. Taylor, Esy* 
and U Tun Pe. 

3. Resolved to insert a notice in every issue of the Journal describing 
the activities of the Society and inviting applications for membership. 

4. Resolved to arfange for the sale of the Owadahta Pyo at the 
two colleges and also by the Pyigyi Mundyne Press. 

5. Resolved that the next Ordinary Meeting of the Society should be 
held in July. i 

6. Resolved to ascertain the cost of a set of T’oung Pao (2nd 
Series) and the cost of subscribing to that journal, 
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Resolved to invite exchange of publications with the following ?— 

(a) Bijdragen (ot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indié. 

(b) Tijdschrift of the Bata 

7. Resolved to allocate a sum of Rs, 500 for expenditure on the 


library from the date of the meeting to the end of 1923, in addition to the 
balance of Rs. 150 still unspent out of the sum of Rs, 500 sanctioned in 





asch Genootschap. 


1922, 
8, The Honorary Secretary reported that the entries in the compe- 
titions which closed on February 28th had been sent to the judges. 


W. G, FRASER. 
Honorary Secretary. 





Minutes of the 2nd Meeting of the Executive Committee af the 
Burma Research Society held at University College, Rangoon, on Tues 
day 5th June 1923. 

PRESENT: 
J. S. Furnivall, Esq., 1.0,8.,—(Chairman). 





M. Hunter, Es, D! See," {/ Saya Thein. 
LES.) C.LE. 

S. G. Grantham, Esq., | U Tun Pe. 
Les. 

J. J. Nolan, Esq. W. G: Praser, Esq, 1.se 





1, The Minutes of the rst. Meeting of the Executive Committee held 
on 16th March 1923 were confirmed. 

2, Resolved that the resignation of Mr, A. P. Morris of his seat on ‘ 
the Executive Committee be accepted and that he be appointed to the 
General Committee, 

3. Resolved that the President should invite the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Rutledge to become a member of the Executive Committee. 

4. Resolved (a) to defer consideration of the proposal to purchase a 
set of T’oung Pao (2nd, series) and (b) to subscribe to Toung Pao for 
one year. 

5. Resolved that Messrs. Rodger, Maung Tin and Ba Han be 
invited to attend the Centenary Celebration of the Royal Asiatic Society 
as representatives of the Burma Research Society. 

6 Resolved to request the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society to 
consider the admission of the Burma Research Society to be an 
Associate Society, 

7. Considered the awards of the judges in the competition. recently 
held. 

Resolved that they be published with a report by the President, 
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8, Resolved that an ordinary meeting of the Society he held on 20th 
July and that a paper should be read, 

9 Resolved with reference to corespondence resting with D. O. 
No, 2972-108 dated agth May 1923 from the Excise Commissioner, 
that the Excise Commissioner be informed that the Society regrets it 
cannot offer assistance in the way he desires, but suggests that he should 
consult Mr. G. E, Harvey with reference to the historical information he 
requires, 

10. Resolved that P, 0, Cash Certificates to the value of Rs 5,000 
be purchased, 

11, Sanctioned the entertainment of  peon for the Society on Rs. 17 
per month. 

12, Resolved that Mr. W. G. Fraser’s resignation of his offices as 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer be accepted and that Mr, G. H. Luce 
be appointed in his place. 

13 Resolved that the President should address the Local Government 
with reference to Maung Tin’s request for an extension of his period of 
deputation in England, pointing out that the study of Mss, which he 
contemplates if his leave is extended ought to yield results valuable for 
oriental studies in Burma, 

W. G. FRASER, 


Honorary Secretary. 





Minutes of the 3rd meeting of the Executive Committee held at 
University College on 24th August 7923. 


PRESENT: 
‘The Hon’ble Mr. Justice May Oung (in the Chair). 
Cassim, Est, U Tun Pe, 


H, Luce, Esq. L, F. Taylor, Esq. 
W. G. Fraser,Esq., Hony. Secretary. 





1. Resolved that Honorary Treasurer be authorised {0 realise cash 
cates purchased for Rs. 1,937-8 and (o pay Clarendon Press bill for 
ting the Glass Palace Chronicle. 

2, Resolved that the Executive Committee considers it is not neces+ 
sary 10 amend the rules as suggested by Mr. Furnivall by adding a rule 
that the President shall not hold office as such for two consecutive years, 

3. Resolved that the resignation by U Tha Tun Aung of his mem- 
bership of the Executive Committee be accepted and that he’ be appoint= 
ed a member of the General Committee. 

4. Resolved that a set of the Journal be presented to the London 
Library and that the library be put on the free list. The Honorary Secre~ 
tary was instructed to ask for a copy of the subject index of the Lnoden 
Library in exchange, 
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3. Resolved that letter of 8ih July from Mr, A, Rodger, stating 
that he hoped (o accept the Society's invitation (@ attend the Centenary. 
Celebrations of the Royal Asiatic Society, be recorded, 

6. Resolved that 10 copies of Owadahtu Pyo be presented to U Po 
Sein who prepared the (ext for publication, 

7. Resolved that sanction be given to expenditure by Honorary 
Editor not exceeding Rs 200 in connection with the preparcticn ef 
Chinese numbers of the Journal, (The sum of Rs. 200 includes Rs. 100 
already sanctioned by the Sub-Committee). 

8. Resolved that U May Oung be appointed President of the Society 
for the remaining part of 1923 in place of Mr. Furnivall resigned. 

9. Resolved that Maung Aung Than, Oifice of the Director of 
Publicity, be appointed a member of the Executive Committee, 

10." Resolved that Mr, A. Cassim be appointed Joint-Secretary of 
the Text Publication Sub-Committee in place of Mr. G H, Luce 
resigned. 

11, On the motion of U Tun Pe, seconded by U May Oung, 
Mr, James Tapa was elected an ordinary member of the Society. 


W. G, FRASER, 
Honorary Secretary, 














ORDINARY MEETING, 


An Ordinary Meeting of the Burma Research Society was held at 
University College on 24th August, the Hon'ble Mr, Justice May Oung 
in the Cl ‘The following members were present :— 


Messrs, L. F. Taylor, N. C. Krishna Iyer, F. J. Meggitt, G, H, 

Luce, G. E. Scott, A. Cassim, Maung Aung Than, Saya Pe, 

U Tun Pe, Saya Pwa, W. G. Fr 

uMr, G. H. Luce read the following papers 
+ (a) “Story of the Migrations" by Major Enriquez, 

(b) “Note on some authorities for the History of Burma’, by 

Mr. J. A. Stewart res. . 






ere 














Which are printed elsewhere in the journal. After the reading of Major 
Enriquez’s paper, L. F, Taylor commented on the paper and a discussion 
followed in which Mr, Luce and U May Oung took part. When 
Mr. Stewart's paper had been read, the Chairman briefly discussed the 
sources of information regarding Burmese history and spoke with high 
appreciation of Mr. Stewart's contribution to the subject, A hearty vote 
of thanks was then awarded to the authors of the two papers which had 
been read, é 
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BY CIRCULAR. 


‘The Executive Committee approved (in circulation) resolution 2 of 
the minutes of the. th meeting of the Text Publication Sub-Committee 
and resolutions, 2 3, and 4 of the roth meeting, and empowered the 
Text Publication Sub+Commitice to proceed with the programme laid 
down.in resolution 2 of the gth meetung (see minutes pages 120 and 
172 of Journal Volume X11), 


The Sub Committee approved (in circulation) of expenditure not 
exceeding Rs. 100 for work done by a Chinaman in connection with the 
forthcoming “* Chinese number" of the Journal. 





‘The Sub-Committee has elected the following members 


Rev, O, Hanson, Saya Pwa, Mr. E.T, D, Gaudoin, Capt. G. M, 
Medd, Saya Pe, Prof. F. J. Meggitt, Dr. H.B. Osborn, Mr W, A, Hertz, 
Mr. C. M. Surty, Saya Zan, Maung Thin, Mr. M. K, Roy, Mr, H. M, 
Bazett, Mr, James Tapa, Dr. Aung Tun, 








W. G. FRASER, 
Honorary Secretary. 


List of Recent Additions to the Library. 
BY PRESENTATION. 


Gramophone Records of Languages and Dialects spoken, in the Bombay 
Presidency—Translations and Transcriptions, 4 copies 

A Mén-English Dictionary, by R. Halliday, 1922, 2 copies. 

Pagan Kaces of the Malay Peninsula, by W.'W. Skeat and C, 0, 
Blagden. 2 vols. (Presented by Mr. L. F. Taylor). 

The Path of Purity, being a translation of Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi- 
magga, by Prof. Pe Maung Tin. (Presented by the author). 

Map of Buddhist India, by Maung San Shwe. (Presented by the author), 

Epigraphia Birmanica, being Lithic and other Inscriptions of Burma, 
Vol. IL, Part, 1, 1923. 

Burma Census Report, 1921, 3 vols. 

Third Annual Report on the working of the Rangoon Development 
Trust for the year 1922-23. 


Siamese books presented by the National Library, Bangkok. 


Pali Gatha in Praise of the Holy Discipline, by H. R. H. King Rama 
TY, translated into Siamese by Patriarch Pussadeva. . 

A Manual of Meditation, by His Holiness Prince Vajirafana Vararasa, 

Laotian Songs. 

A Poem on the Tonsure Ceremony, by H. M. King Rama V (Chulalong- 
korn), 

Poetical Relation of a tour to Bang Yi Khan, by Khun Phum. 

Record of the repairs made to the chapel of the Emerald Buddha during 
the reign of H. M. King Rama III (Phra Nang Kao). 

Phra Rathasena: a poem. 

A Collection of Acréstic Verses. 

Salayatanavibhangasutta : a sermon by the late Patriarch Pussadeva.: 

A Collection of Children’s Songs composed for the Orphan-Asylum of 
H. M. Queen Sai Savalibhirom. 

The Tiger and and the Cow: a poem composed by Phra Maha Rajaguru 
during the reign of Phra Narai. 2 

A Collection of Songs for the Mahori Orchestra (from the Siamese 
Ramayana and Inao). 

A Collection of Chronicles, vols. XXII—XXV. 

A Collection of Royal Questions, Parts I, If, IV. 

A Sermon on the Consecration of Boundary Stones, by Somdet Phra 
Vanaratana of Wat Sudat. 

A Treatise on Kite-Flying. 

Dharmavidhinamaskara, by H. M. King Rama IV (King Mongkut)y 
and Mettasutta and Byakatabyakatavatthu, by Pussadeva. 

Letters of H. M. King Rama IV (King Mongkut) and. series. 

Manners and Customs, Part XIII—Buddhism in Burma, 
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Poems by H. B. the late Chaophya Bhasiaravongse 

‘A Poem on the Victory of King Paramatrailokanatha of Ayudhya over 
the Laotians of Chieng Mai in the XVih. Century. 

A Poem in praise of Their Majesties Kings Rama [IL and 1V, by Khun 
Phum. 

Mahadhammasamadanasutta : a sermon by the late Patriarch Pussadeva. 

The Story of the Ploughing Festival, by H.M. King Rama V (Chul 
longkorn). 

Poetical relation of Thao Subbattikirabhakti's Journey to Kanchana- 
puri, by H. M. King Rama V (Chulalongkorn) 

An ancient Treatise on Horses. 

Saranagamanipakatha : a sermon by Patriarch Pussadeva, 

‘Ahalkhanakhatd : a sermon-by Patriarch Pussadeva. 

‘The Festivals of the Twelve Months in Ancient Times. 

A Collection of Lullabies. 

Camadevivamsa or Chronicle of Haripuajaya (Pali Text with § 
Translation). 

A Collection of Poetries, Paris I and V. 

The History of Phra Pathamacetiya by Chao Phya Dibakarawongs. 

Bulogic Stanzas inscribed on Panels at Bang-Pa-In on the occasion of 
the 2sth anniversary of King Chulalongkorn’s Coronation. 

‘Treatise on Fever by Phya Chandapuri (Klom). 

A Poetical Record of the Battle with the Burmese at Tha Din Dong by 
King Rama J 

A History of Wat Pavaranivesavihara by 
Vajirafiana Vararasa. 

A Treatise on Elephant Riding. 

A Commentary on Various Prayers. 

















Holiness the late Prince 


Presented by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


On the Extinction of the Mammoth, by H. Neuville. 

Glass and some of its Problems, by Sir Herbert Jackson. 

‘Two Types of Southwestern Cliff Houses, by J. W. Fewkes. 

On the Race History and Facial Characteristics of the Aboriginal 
Americans, by W. H. Holmes. 

A Constitutional League of Peace in the Stone Age of America. The 
League of the Iroquois and its Constitution, by J. N. B. Hewitt. 

History in Tools, by W. M. Plinders Petri 

The Background of Totemism, by E. W. Hopkins. 

Sun Worship of the Hopi Indians, by J. W. Fewkes . 

The Direct Action of Environment and Evolution, by Prince Kropotkin. 

‘The Fundamental Factor of Insect Evolution, by S. S. Chetverikov. 

Sexual Selection and Bird Song, by C. J. Hawkin: % 

The Taxonomy of the Muscoidean Flies, including’ descriptions of new 
Genera and Species, by C. H. T. Townsend. 

The Bryozoa, or Moss Animals, by R. S. Bassler. 

‘The Exploration of Manchuria, by Capt. A. de C, Sowerby, 
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in and Beginnings of the Czechoslovak People, by Jindrich 
Matiegka. 

Geographic Education in America, by A. L. Brigham. . 

Progress in National Land Reclamation in the United States, hy C. A. 
Bissell. 

‘The Differentiation of Mankind into Racial Types. 

‘The Races of Russia, by Ales Hrdligka. 

An Economic Consideration of Orthoptera directly affecting Man, by 
A.N. Caudell. 

Natural History of Paradise Key and the Nearby Everglades ‘of Florida, 
by W. E. Safford. 

‘The Present State of the Problem of Evolution, by M. Caullei 

‘Phe Economic Importance of the Diatoms, by Albert Mann. 

New Archaeological Lights on the Origin of Civilization in Europe, by 
Sir Arthur Evans. 

Mine Safety Devices developed by the United States Buieau of Mines, 
by Van H. Manning. 

The Ralph Cross Johnson Collection in the National Gallery at Wash- 
ington. 

Local Suppression of Agricultural Pests by Birds, by W. L. McAte 

Parasitism and Symbiosis in their relation to the Problem of Evolution. 

Daturas of the Old World and New, by W. E. Safford. 

The Origin of Insect Societies, by A. Lameere. 

Notes on the Dances, Music, and Songs of the Ancient and Modern 
Musicians, by A. Genir. 

Fire Worship of the Hopi Indians, by J. W. Fewkes. 

Opinions rendered by the International Commission on Zoological 
Nomenclature (Opinions 52, 57 to 65, 66, 67, 68 to 77). 

Instances of Hermaphroditism in Crayfishes, by W. P. Hay. 

Description of aNew Squirrel of Sciurus Prevostii Group from Pulo 
Temaju, West Coast of Borneo, by M. W. Lyon. 

New Genera of South American Freshwater Fishes, and New Names for 
some Old Genera, by Carl H. Eigenmann. 

Notes on a Collection of Mammals from the Province of Kan-su, China, 
by M. W. Lyon. 

The Squirrels of the Sciurus Vittatus Group in Sumatra, by 
Lyon. 

Landmarks of Botanical History, by Ed. Lee Greene. 

Upper Yukon Native Customs and Folk-lore, by F. Schmitter. 

The Flying Apparatus of the Blow-Fly, by Dr. Wolfgang Ritter. 

Notes on American Species of Peripatus, with a list of known forms, by 
A. H. Clark. 

Two New Mammals from the Siberian Altai, by N. Hollister. 

A New Genus of Mallophaga from African Guinea Fowl in the United 
States National Museum, by J. H. Paine. 

Fifty-one New Malayan Mammals, by G. S. Miller. 
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The Present Distribution of the Onychophora, a Group of Terrestr 
Invertebrates, by Austin H. Clark, 

Archaeological Investigations in Ne 
J. W. Fewkes. > 

A Review of the Interrelationships of the Cetacea, by H. Winge. 

The Echinoderms as Aberrant Arthropods, by A. H. Clark. 

Opinions rendered by the International Commission on Zoological 
Nomenclature. 

Harriman Alaska Expedition, Vols. 1, X{, XIV (2 Parts). 

The Young of the Crayfishes, Astacus and Cambarus, hy E. A, Andrews. 

The Apodous Holothurians; a monograph of the Synaptidee and Molpa- 
diide, by H. L. Clark. 

Oceanic Ichthyology, a treatise on the Deep-Sea and Pelagic Fishes of 
the World, by G. B. Goode and T. H. Bean, and one Vol. of Plates. 
A Phylogenetic study of the Recent Crinoids, with Special Reference to 
the Question of Specialization through the partial or complete Sup~ 
pression of Structural Characters, by A. H. Cla 
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Menico, Colorado, and Utah, by 




















BY EXCHANG! 





Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. 11, 
Part IV, 1923. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. LU, 1922 (July to December). 

Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Hué, Nos. 1 to 4 of 1922. 

Bulletin Musique Annamite, par E. Le Bris. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socie 
(April 1923). 

Conservation Manual—A Handbook for the use of Archaeological Officers 
and others entrusted with the care of ancient monuments, by Sir John 
Marshall (1923). 

Journal of the East India Association, Vol. XIV Nos. 2 and 3 (April and 
July 1923). 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and [reland 
(and and ard Quarter 1923). 

Journal of the Siam Society, Vols. VII to XVIII No. 1. 

‘Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. IV, Part 1. 

The Indian Antiquaty, Vol. LI{ (April to July 1923). 

Man in India, Vol. IT, No. 4 (December 1922). 

‘The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. Vol. VIII, Pt. LIT 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. LIM Band 1. 

Djawa, Nos. 1 and 2, 1923. 

Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Hué, January-June 1923. 

Centenary volume of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire~ 
land, 1823-1923, by F. E. Pargiter (1923). 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal—New Series 
Yol, XVIII, 1922, No. 6, 
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Journal of the Kast India Association, Vol. XfV, No. 3. 
Journal Asiatique, Tome CCII—No. 1. 

Journal Asiatique, Onzitme Série, Table Générale des matidres, 
Journal Asiatique, Les Fetes dui Centenaire 1922. 


BY PURCHASE. 


A Tibetan English Dictionary, by Sarat Chandra Das, 
Buddhism in Translations, by H. C. Warren 
Mon-English Dictionary, by Rev. R, Halliday. 
T'oung Pao, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1 and 2." 

Gotama Buddha: a biography, by K. J. 
+ The Shans, Vol. 1, . 
The Questions of King Milinda, 2 vols., by T. W. Rhys Davids, 1894+ 

Alberuni’s India, edited by Dr. Ed: C. Sachau, 1914 

Indian Logic and Atomism, by A. B. Keith, 1921, 

Monograph on the Pottery, and Glassware of Burma, 1894-95, by Taw 
Sein Ko, 

Rgya-Cher-Rol-Pa, Chapter XIl,edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
1915. 

Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, by 

The Talaings, by R, Halliday. 

A Manual of the Pwo-Karen Dialect, by C. H. Duffin, 1913 

Introduction to the Study of Sgaw Karen, by Saya Kan G} 

A Primer of the Pwo-Karen Language, by 1), L, Brayton, 1919. 

Pwo-Karen Spelling Book. 

The Life of Gaudama, by Bishop Bigandet, 

Ethnographical Survey of India—Burma No. 4—The Tribes of Burma, 
by C. C. Lowis, 

Archaeological Notes on Pagan, by Taw Sein Ko. 

Archaeologial Notes on Mandalay, by Taw Sein Ko. 

Buddhist Psychology, by Mrs C. A. F, Rhys Davids 

Birds of Burma. 

The Karen People of Burma, by Rev. H. J. Marshall. 

Thesaurus of Karen Knowledge, 3 vols., by Rev. J. Wade, D. D. 

Anglo-Karen Vocabulary, by C. Bennett. 

Elementary Handbook of the Shan Language, by Rev J, N. Cushing. 

Malaya, by R. ©. Winstodt. 

Practical Handbook of the Kachin or Chingpaw Language, by H. F.Hertz. 

Language of the Southern Chins and its affinites, hy Bernard Houghton, 


BURMESE BOOKS, 
Hmannan Yazawindawgyi, 3 vols, Ratana Sidi Press, Mandalay, 1921. 
Hmannan Yazawindawgyi, Vols. I and Il. do. 
Pakingaka Vissajjana Kyan, 3 vols. by Londaw Sayadaw, Star of Burma 
Press, Mandalay, 191, 
Titetaka Vinicchaya Kyan, 2 vols., by Maing Kaing Sayadaw, Tampadipa 
Times Press, Mandalay, 1915. 
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Danaphaluppati_ Kyan, by 
Rngoon, 1920. 

Vimuttiratha Ky 
Mandalay. 

Utubhojana Sangaha Kyan, by Yaw Mingyi, Thuwunnati Press, 
Mandalay, 1920. 

Bodavijja Kosaungdwe, by U Poada, Thiharaja Press, Mandalay, 1919. 

Kabyakyém6n, Pitakat Kyémén, Tampadipa Times, Mandalay, 1910. 

Kavisetthu maijusa Kyan by U Paw U; 2 vols. Burma Printing Labour- 
ers Association Press, Rangoon. 

Dhamma Vinaya Ameindaw-pyan-dan, Hanthawaddy Press Rangoon, 
18 

Lote Dhamnarsja Vatthu dipani Sagabon Kyan, by U Pandi, Hantha- 
waddy Press, Rangoon, 1897. 

Pali Hitopadesa Kyan,Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 1902. 

Namotasst Gambiya—Shubwe, Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 1916, 

Niindnayakosanladipant, Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 1901. 

Kammavinicchaya Kyan, by Maung Daung Sayadaw, Hanthawaddy 
Press, Rangoon, 1915. 

Nanavada Poccha Visajjana Kyan, Hanthawady Press, Rangoon, 1906, 

Paduma Mintha Pyazat, by U Poitta, Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 
1920. 

Mahadhammasamyega—Shubwe, by Catugiri Sayadaw, Hanthawaddy 
Press, Rangoon, 19%0. 

Shwesadaing, Yatand-pyaung and Shwe Minbén Sindaw mawguns, 
Hanthawaddy Piyakat Press, Mandalay, 1920. 

Ninety-nine § (Anglo-Burmese), by S. M. MeKertich, Hantha- 
waddy Press, Rangoon, r8q9. 

Sadu-dhammathara Ko-gan Pyo, Thanwara Pyo, Hanthawaddy Press, 

angoon, 1910. 

‘Taungoo Minso-yadu, Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 1899. 

Mi ia Meikeso Yadu and Shin Thankho-so Yadu, Hanthawaddy 
Pitaka Press, Mandalay, 1920. 

Pascavudha-Pyo, by Monywe Sayadaw, Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 
1920. 

Sadawachet-Kyan (Cookery), Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 1899. 

Zambhu Myet-Hman Kyan, by Theingon Sayadaw, Hanthawaddy Press, 
Rangoon, 1904. 

Malalankara Vatthu-dawgyi, by U Kawi, Hanthawaddy Press, Ran+ 
goon, 1909. 

‘Tathagata Udanadipani Kyan, 2 Vols. by U Thiri, Hanthawaddy Press, 
Rangoon, 1906. 

‘Adikappa—Kambha—U : Kyan, Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 1904. 

Swezon Kyawdin Kyan, 2 vols., Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, 194. 

Samanta Cakkht Dipani Kyan, 2 vols., Hanthawaddy Pitakat Press, 
Mandalay, 1913. 
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‘The Damathat or the Laws of Menoo (Burmese and English), Hantha- 
waddy Press, Rangoon, 1906. 

Nibbanarupa Dipaka Kanta, by Myobyi 
Press, Rangoon 1902. 

Tipitakasira Gambhiratta Vi 
waddy Press, Rangoon, 1912. 


gyi Sayadaw, Hanthawaddy 








haya, by U Buddha Kumara, Hantha- 


Talaing. 


Samanapatipatti — Gihipatipatti, by Nyanawara, Paklat Press, Siam. 

Navakavada Vinayakathé, Zawti Pala, Irrawaddy Press, Rangoon. 

Thutia Dhippaya, by U Sandima, Burma Printing Labourers Associa 
tion, Rangoon. 

Kopyaki-dhat-dhammasak, by U Thawunna. 

Dithi dipani, by Buddharakkhita, Irrawaddy Press, Rangoon. 

Ekkhayavidhana abhidhanappadipika, Pakklat Press, Siam. 

Dhammacekka, by Suvanpa Mahathera, George Press, Rangoon, 1914. 











Karen. 
‘Khanda Pura Kyan, by U Yazeinda, Irrawaddy Press, Rangoon. 
Chinese. 


‘Tsting’Shin Kan-Yao, (History of the Manchu dynasty), 6 fascicules. 
K’ang-hsi Tzii-tien, (Chinese dictionary), 12 fascicules. 
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FRA MANRIQUE. A GLIMPSE OF ARAKAN IN 1630 A.D. 
By M. S. Coutts. 





Manrique’s nairative of his journey to the Court of Arakan in 
1630 is little known, though it is one of the most vivid accounts we 
possess of old Burma from the pen of a European. Phayre in his history 
mentions Manrique but does not appear to have come on his rext; nor 
has he been utilized by any other historian. A translation of his work 
was published in 1916 in “ Bengal; Past and Present,” a copy of which 
is before me, but no one possessed of a knowledge of Arakanese. place- 
names and topography has ever presented his narrative to the general 
public. The work contains certain topographical difficulties, which with 
the help of local information I have been able to elucidate. But though 
@ cotrect statement of Manrique’s journey has historical importance as 
fixing the exact localities of which he relates matters of interest, it is to 
the narrative itself that I desire to draw attention, a natrative which pro- 
vides ‘a most detailed and exact picture of the social condition of Arakan 
in the first half of the seventeenth century and which by the primary 
nature of its evidence gives authoritatively the lie to those subsequent 
chroniclers like Manucci, who described the Arakanese of that date as 
barbarians and filled their pages with ridiculous libels at second hand. 
Manrique was not interested in marvels nor does he relate any; he was a 
plain man, concerned, after his religion, with ordinary things like the 
price of eggs, the quality of goods and the state of the weather. He had 
an extraordinary eye for detail; he described what he saw in the style 
employed by Swift and Defoe to give venssimilitude to what they imag- 
ined. AS a result, we believe what he says. I trust that the develop- 
ment of his narrative in these pages will help to provide a more faithful 
picture of life in old Burma than has hitherio been available, and will 
give pause lo those who would describe the old kings as cut-throats, their 
government as melodrama and their kingdom as a shambles. 












“So the next day, after the parochial Mass, I addressed the people, 
bade them farewell and asked for their prayers, reminding them that it 
was in the service of God and for the preservation of Christianity in that 
Kingdom that we were about to brave the torrents and storms of the 
worst part of winter and place oiir lives at the mercy of the King of 
Arakan.”” With these words Manrique launches on his nariative. He 
was the priest in spiritual charge of the Portuguese settlement of Dianga, 
a town twenty miles south of Chittagong. The events which led to him 
bidding so solemn a farewell to his congregation and setting out at the 
beginning of the rains for Arakan must now be summarizedt 











Chittagong had long been an appanage of the Arakancse crown, 
organized as a frontier province against the power of the Great Mogul. 
‘The Portuguese had received Dianga as a trade centre on condition they 
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assisted the governor of Chittagong to defend his north-western marches. 
But in this year 1630, a new Governor was appointed. This, Arakanese 
nobleman had private reasons of his own for disliking the Portuguese, 
he -had once fallen into their hands. He accordingly forged an 
iminating correspondence, purporting to have passed between the 
Portuguese of Dianga and the Moguls satrap of Bengal and inviting the 
latter to invade Arakan, This he sent to his master, King Thiri- 
thudhamma, who was deceived by the forgery. In point of fact there 
was every cxcuse, for the allegation, though false, was not improbable. 
‘The Portuguese had never scrupled in the past to bieak faith. In conse- 
quence the King of Arakan directed his fleet to assemble and, as soon as 
the weather moderated, to sail up and destroy Dianga, before the Mogul 
could move. 





‘This muster of ships caused much speculation at the Arakanese 
Court, and certain Catholics there resident, becoming anxious, made 
inquiries through the Court ladies and learnt the King’s real object. 
When they knew it was the destruction of their co-religionists, an express 
messenger was sent with letters to apprise the Portuguese at Dianga. 
“He came flying through the air, without minding the difficulties of the 
route,” writes Manrique. The distance was 270 miles through the tiger- 
infested jungles of the borderland, over mountain chains and rivers 
swollen by the first downpours of the monsoon, and he accomplished it 
in twelve days, an average of twenty-two miles aday. How great was 
this feat, the subsequent narrative will show. On arrival at Dianga on 
June 30th, the messenger placed his letters forthwith in the hands of Fra 
Mantique. 

















The priest immediately perceived that an urgent crisis had al 
for the Portuguese fleet was away on a fillbustering expedition agai 
the Mogul and was not expected back for months. The settlement was 
therefore defenceless. Only one military officer of standing was at hand, 
namely Dom Gonsales Tibso, and he was in bed with fever. Manrique, 
however, sent him the news, and the Captain, getting out of bed, was 
carried to the priesi’s residence. Then followed a hurried Council in 
which the advice of certain old men well conversant with the country was 
sought and it was decided that there was but one way Lo avert the danger. 
To try and recall the fleet was impossible in the time, Only in a danger- 
ous and desperate remedy lay safecy. Manrique himself, accompanied by 
Dom Gonsales and a few followers, should set out immediately, even the 
very next day, fo the Court of King ‘Thiri-thudbamma of Arakanj he 
should place himself spontancously in the power of that monarch, explain 
that he was the head of the Catholic Church at Dianga and confound the 
King’s suspicions by pointing out that the Portuguese would not have 
sent their Padre to him, if they contemplated treachery. 














‘The risks and hardships of this journey dusing the monsoon must 
have been apparent to the priest, but he immediately adopted the sug- 
gestion. Next day, in the words aleady quoted, he bade the peopie 
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farewell at Mass. One must not modernize his ideas. He was one of 
that race which had tortured and robbed the world over in the name of 
the Catholic faith, and it was (o preserve at Dianga that religion, rather 
than the mere lives of his countrymen, that he set out on the journey. 
An unquestioning devotion to his Church was the motive power of his 
courage. That night, the and of July 1030, the party slipped secrerly 
away.“ We embarked in the greatest silence, lest the news of our de 
parture should reach the Goveinor.”? 








The first stage of the journey was to Ramu, near the present Ci 
Bazaar. This they accomplished in three days in an oared boat, rowing 
down the inland creeks in calm water, but within sound of the outer sea, 
now lashed by the monsoon against the rocky const. It rained heavily 
on the night of their arrival and not until the next morning were they 
able 10 go ashore and call on the local governor. He became very afta- 
ble after “a fine present of pieces of India’ and they were encouraged 
to try and obtain some information from him of the movements of the 
Arakanese fleet. But he changed the subject abruptly when they became 
too inquisitive and asked them how they proposed getting to the capital. 





‘That was a problem. The inland creeks, which are such a feature 
of the coast of Arakan, running, as they do, often parallel with the sea 
and providing a safe passage for small craft up and down the Bay in the 
wildest weather—-these creeks are not found immediately south of Cox’s 
Bazaar. 





Manrique consequently replied that they proposed to walk along the 
shore. ‘The governor pointed out, however, that they would be unable 
to ford the numerous torrents, which poured down every few miles into 
the sea. There was nothing for it, he explained, but to cross the moun- 
tains and make for the head waters of the Mayu tiver, where they could 
take boat again and on a further system of inland waterways: row down 
to the capital, 


This news was a shock to the Portuguese, for the mountains were 
notorious for man-eating tigers and rhinoceros. But the Governor re- 
assured them. He was sending, he said, a convoy of Mogul prisoners 
into Arakan. They could go with these fellows and the guards ; a couple 
of elephants with good howdahs would ensure their comfort. 


So it was arranged, and on July 6th they started with the prisoners 
and elephants on the second stage of their journey. 


For the first six miles, taking advantage of a creek which led to the 
foot of the mountains, they were able to use a boat and sent the elephants 
along the bank. On reaching the point where one took the road, they 
waited an hour in the pouring rain before the elephants came up. AS 
soon as the animals arrived, one was loaded with their valuables (for they 
had had to bring a number of presents and could not travel light), and 
the other, with its howdah well provided with carpets and cushions and 
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protected from the rain by a good roof and windows, was reserved for the 
priest and Dom Gonsales Tibao. 


While they were so engaged, a large tiger sprang out of the bushes, 
and seized one of the Arakanese guards making off with him, “as with 
adog.” When the party recovered their wits, the wild beast was already 
entering the jungle. Everyone pursued, shouting, letting off guns, till 
the tiger dropped the man and fled. But the unfortunate fellow was 
terribly mauled. Seeing that he was dying the Arakanese wanted to 
bring him back to the boat, but the Portuguese said he might expire on 
the way and that it would be safer to cure him first. The former not un- 
naturally took this to refer to a cure of the body and were delighted, for 
all Portuguese had the reputation of being great physicians. But it was 
a cure of the soul that was meant and, in fact, Manrique was seen burs 
ing up with his crucifix. 








The man lay in the rain with a gaping wound in his back, bleeding 
to death. Kneeling beside him, the priest in a few words explained the 
Catholic dogmas. The dying man, with that politeness and yielding to 
an assertive character, which is still a characteristic of the Arakanese, 
replied he was sure the Christian religion was the true one. “Pleased 
with such a sweet reply,” Manrigue took the crucifix from his neck and 
placed it in the man’s hands, recounting the story of the crucifixion. 
This seemed to move him, for he started weeping and asked to be baptis- 
ed. The ceremony was carefully carried through and was followed by the 
office for the dying, during which he expired. His body was buried 
beyond reach of the beasts. So with a cross at his-tread they left him in 
peace, says Manrique, deeming that the rescue of a soul from the clutches 
of the devil was a good beginning and happy augury for the success of 
their undertaking. Quite undismayed by what an ordinary man would 
have regarded as a shocking mishap, the priest mounted his elephant and 
giving the word to march, set his’ face joyfully towards the mountains 
and the gloomy forest. 














With the prisoners, the guards and their own eleven followeis they 
made a party of eighty three. It was now afternoon and the way was 
over foothitls and through swamps, uncultivated land where the under= 
growth pressed on them, suggesting « tiger at every turn. The rain 
continued without pausé and the company became more and. more 
bedraggled. At last at four o'clock, coming to the edge of a rice plain 
over six miles broad, where the fields were in that condition of mud and 
water which is their usual state in July, they decided to halt for the night 
under a big tree. But it was raining too heavily to cook rice and 
Manrique had to hand round his own biscuits. They provided but alight 
meal for eighty three persons, for at that date, as now, the Arakanese 
did not feel satisfied unless they had eaten fully of rice. Grass was cut 
for the elephants ; the howdah was placed on the ground and. with 
improvised awnings made a sort of tent, into which crept not only 
Manrique and Dom Gonsales, but all their Portuguese servants. The 
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wietched Mogul prisoners and the guards had (o bivouac under the tree. 
However the Portuguese had not for long the best of it, for with the moon 
a violent siorm came up and the awnings of the howdah could not protect 
them from the lashing rain. They awoke soaked in the morning. The 
rain stopped, but the wind increased to a hurricane and carried away 
the roof of the howdah, breaking it to splinters. Yet they had to get on. 
So saddling up and now without a roof over their heads, they ploughed 
across the paddy fields and began climbing another rise of foot hills 
beyond. Here the wind ceased, but the rain immediately fell in torrents. 
On reaching a summit, they were hopelessly drenched, and essayed a 
change of clothes in a momentary break. “However, God our Lord 
deigned in his mercy to ordain that the rain should not continue.” 
‘They were able to light fires, to dry themselves and managed to get a 
hot meal. But there was nothing but water to drink, notes Manrique, 








It was a fine night; without the howdah however, the Portuguese were 
afraid to sleep on the ground after their late adventure with the tiger, and 
climbed trees. A tree is not a comfortable place to spend the night, and 
it is unusually trying in tropical forests, where each branch has @ colony 
of ants. “But, says Manrique, comfortable we deemed it owing to the 
absence of rain,” 


Next morning, July 8th, still in fine weather they descended the 
hill and found some bamboo huts at the bottom. ‘These had been built 
by former travellers along the same route and were empty. Such huts 
are ( be met with still in the mountains of Arakan, little bamboo struc- 
tures, thatched with the dhani leaf, and can be built by five men in 
a couple of hours, In three hundred and twenty years the style in rest 
houses has not changed. 


‘When the travellers reached the huts, a violent thunderstorm gather~ 
ed and theyitook shelter, though it was only eleven o'clock in the morning. 
The downpour continued afl that day and night. They did not attempt 
to leave the huts. Quite dry and comfortable, they waited till the rain 
should stop. During she leisure of the evening Manrique tried to con- 
vert the Mogul prisoners, He explained to them that their creed ted 10 
eternal perdition. After listening for some time to this and to arguments 
that there could be no salvation for them, they replied together, “God is 
good. God is merciful’. ‘Saying. this, they rose and left me" adds 
Manrique. 














Next morning the party resumed their journey. They were now 
only two or at most three days march from Pe-lun (Peroem) on the 
Mayu river, where there was a Governor and from where they could take 
boat to the capital. But they had reached the wildest and most moun- 
tainous part of the borderland, a night-mare country at that time of year 
when three hundred inches of rain fall in five months, and the difficul- 
ties they were about to encounter delayed them seven days on the way. 
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‘The track that morning lay up a steep and rough mountain and when 
they were some way on, the rain again came driving over them. At the 
sixth mile they found the road blocked by a herd of what Mantique calls 
wild buffaloes. It is more probable that these were bison. They fired 
their guns in the air, taking particular care not to aim at the animals, in 
case they should be charged by a wounded bull. Their precautions were 
rewarded, for the beasts moved away, But the jungle seems to have been 
full of game. ‘As we progressed, we heard the frightful roars and growls 
of tigers, buffaloes, elephants and other ferocious quadrupeds”” says 
Manrique. It has not changed much since then. The Arakan mountains 
are still in many places infested with man-eaters and very rich in elephants, 
bison and rhinoceros. 


Wet to the skin and shivering with cold they reached the top of the 
mountain late in the aflernoon, but a gale was sweeping the exposed 
summit and they continued over the crest and down into the valley, hop- 
ing to find there more bamboo huts. But at the bottom was nothing but 
a few forest trees and a rapid swollen river. Across its waters they saw 
in the dark twilight another craggy mountain, gloomily auguring a further 
rough climb for the next day. This river was probably the headwaters 
of the Naaf. Beside it they spent a miserable night, drenched, chilled and 
clinging to the branches of trees. 


The next morning it was still raining nor did it show any sign of 
clearing. The river continued to swirl past in unabated flood. It was 
too deep'to ford, too violent to swim. Quickly, therefore, they put to- 
gether a bamboo raft and tried to pole it across, hoping to tie a rope to a 
tree on the other, bank and so have a safe ferry for their baggage. But 
the stream was’ too swift. After several attempts and after working 
for hours, they had to abandon the attempt. So the party was stranded 
on the bank in the wet. The downpour continued for four days without 
stopping. All were reduced to the utmost wreichedness. _ The rain had 
destroyed the European provisions, and had it not been for the Arakanese 
who had a reserve of cooked rice with them (a precaution taken by all 
travellers in the wet zones of Burma to this day), the Portuguese would 
have starved. Besides cold, wet and hunger, there was the imminent 
danger of tigers. Manrique called the Portuguese to prayer, “begging 
God by his passion not to allow us to be buried in the bellies of wild 
animals." He also turned to the Arakanese Buddhists and the Mahome- 
dans, telling them it was impostant that they should not lose their souls 
with their bodies. But, he adds sorrowfully, “though all began to weep 
at this advice, not one was converted, owing to my great sins, I 
prestime.”” 
































On ihe third day they were all in such strais that Manrique was 
forced to take two bottles from the wine case that belonged to the Mass. 
This was the extreme of their wretchedness. The next evening, the 
fourth of their residence on that river-bank, the rain ceased. They lit a 
fire, warmed themselves and in the morning found that the water had fallen 
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sufficiently to allow of theif crossing by means of the 1ope and the-raft. 
The elephants swam, ‘These beasts had had the best of it, for they did 
not mind rain and there was plenty of grass, 

It was now a fortnight since they had left Dianga. They were tired, 
without food, except for a little cold rice, and rarely dry. They were in 
constant jeopardy of tigers But Manrique never lost heart; he never 
lost his assertive intolerance; he never let slip an opportunity of imptess- 
ing on the Indians and Arakanese that they were heading straight for 
hell; and he seems to have been able to preserve from the wet, 
in theboxes on the second elepbant, both his gunpowder and the 
numerous and valuable presents upon which he depended to make his 
way at the Court of Arakan. 

Once over the river, the party set themselves to 
mountain, the highest they had as yet encountered. ‘So steep it was that 
Manrique had to dismount from his elephant and scramble up, hand over 
hand, But the elephants were in good spirits, ‘They climbed with 
greater agility and ease than any of us, lowering and contracting them 
selves as if they had been goats.” 

That night they camped a short distance over the summit, dining 
off the last of the cooked rice and tieing themselves as before on to trees. 
It did not rain and they were dozing on the branches, when the two ele- 
phants began trumpeting, tearing at their chains and trampling. Every= 
one woke up. Wild elephants were moving past in the darkness. The 
two tame elephants, attracted by the scent of the females, were straining 
to get loose, There was imminent danger of a stampede. Only by firing 
their guns was the herd driven off. 

Next morning, July 16th, they were up early, for they hoped to 
have supper that night at Pelun, Descending the precipitous mountain 
side, they crossed a broad valley and began the ascent of an even steeper 
ridge, along the top of which their path lay. From the summit they 
looked into a gorge, at the bottom of which ran a deep and muddy river. 
Manrique slates that it had been the intention of some former King of 
‘Arakan to cut a channel for this particttlar river through the mountains 
and open up an inland water-way between Arakan and Chittagong. 
‘The narrative of his own journey illustrates how vast a convenience to 
travellers such a water-communication would have been. But for 
strategic reasons the plan was never carried out, for it was argued that if 
the canal would allow the King of Arakan to enter Chittagong with faci- 
lity at all seasons, it would male it equally easy for the Great Mogul to 
invade Arakan. As the Mogul was the stronger, the project was aban- 
doned, But the reference is of interest as showing that the proposal to 
join Burma with India by means of some inland way was as much debated 
in the fifteenth century as it is in the twentieth. 








limb the rugged 























Averting their eyes from the dizzy gorge, the party continued along 
the ridge till they came to a stone image of the Buddha seated in a rock 
shrine, a welconte sign of approaching civilization. With a simple and 
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most naturalgesture the Arakanese knelt before this figure of their great 
Teacher, in thanksgiving for having passed safely through so. many 
dangers. But Manrique was much shocked. ‘I approached somewhat 
to those that were idolatrising,"” he writes, “and told them that we had 
all (o give thanks (o the true God and not to that statue of stone and T 
added many other considerations on the subject.” The Arakanese bore 
this sermonizing in the utmost good humour. With that tolerance, 
which is of the essence of true Buddhism, they let him lecture them with- 
out interruption. Standing by with a demure and patient ait but con- 
temptuous at heart, the Mahomedan prisoners assured the priest in a 
confidential aside that they too regarded such genuflexion to.an image 
as abominable. 

‘After passing the Gautama, the party left the ridge, crossed some 
paddy fields and just before night reached Pelun. The Portuguene were 
received by the Arakanese governor with the greatest hospitality. He 
allotted them a house, invited them to dinner and when they sent word 
to say they were too tired to come, he despatched the dinnei to them, a 
huge dinner, a dinner which, when the priest and the Captain bad eaten 
their full, the emaciated servants set on with such voracity that for their 
health’s sake it was necessary to restrain them. Well-fed, well-housed, 
they lay down to sleep. The last sound they heard was another heavy 
downpour. The prisoners and the elephants were lodged elsewhere. 
‘They did not see them again. 

Next morning was July 17th. It was nearly a month since. the 
the messenger who had hurried to warn them had left the Court. The 
weather had been continuously bad, but it was possible that in a fine 
break, the avenging fleet might leave for Dianga. Haste was very 
necessary. They were now in Arakan proper. They had heard that the 
royal fleet of 560 ships lay at Uritaung, about two days journey by boat 
and on the route to the Capital. It was therefore their desire to push on 
as soon as possible. The Governor had sent round two litters, open and 
lacquered palanquins, borne by menials. (He also sent umbrellas, as the 
rain was unabated). Manrique and Dom Gonsales were carried in these 
to his presence. They offered him a gift of spices, he offered them betel 
and they set to business. A boat, a fast galley was what they wanted. 
He agreed to lend one, but warned them that with such high winds the 
navigation from Pelun to Uritaung would be dangerous. 

At the present day there is not the slightest difficulty in going by 
boat, from Pelun to Uritaung in any weather. I have done it. myself. 
Evidently, therefore, the Mayu river thee hundred years ago was not as 
icis now. To-day it is a winding stream, unaffected by the monsoon 
until near the sea. Then Manrique descrives it as a gulf or wide estuary, 
exceedingly dangerous to cross in ahigh wind. It must be stpposed 
that in three hundred years the current has brought down that silt which 
forms the paddy plain through which it now flows, ot that the famous 
earthquake of 1762 A. D., which raised the Arakan coast several fect, 
effected its transformation from a gulf into a river. 
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AAs soon as Manrique and the Captain had the governor's undertak- 
ing that a fast boat would be ready for them next day, they went back to 
their house. Two hours later the governor's son, a boy of thirteen, 
returned their call. Manrique, invariably careful to observe the customs 
of the country, was disturbed at having no betel to offer him, for he knew 
betel was always given to guests as a token of welcome. Instead they 
gave the boy sweets, and as they were Portuguese sweets and a novelty, 
the young gentleman was highly delighted, particularly when the Captain 
added a present of Chinese damask, yellow flowers on a green ground, a 
fabric identical with that much affected now by Burmese ladies. ‘The 
Governor on his side had been no less generous, for he had sent them 
earlier in the day 50 hens, two deer, four bags of scented rice, a pot of 
butter, with fruits and sweets. 





‘They spent the rest of the aftennoon receiving callers and at night- 
fall the Governor sent over another lavish dinner and a friendly message, 


Before dawn they were seeing to their luggage and arranging for it 
to be taken down {o the boat, when a message was received from the 
Governor, asking them to call in on their way to the water and say 
goodbye. Leaving instructions that the luggage was to be carried 
aboard immediately, Manrique and the Captain hurried in violent wind 
and driving rain to his residence. He was an old man and excused him- 
self for not accompanying them to the jetty. But he placed state ele- 
phants at their disposal and ordered his young son to see them off. 





On the shore the waves were breaking heavily. The lad, on behalf 
of his father, urged them not to set out and the pilot of the galley added 
his entreaties. Dom Gonsales perceived that an atmosphere of indecision 
was gathering and that it was time for a European nobleman to act. 
With a lock he directed his servants to carry the priest on board; he bade 
the Governor's son farewell; and leaping into the galley, he flung down 
his outer garments and in lighter garb, a Bengal cane in his hand, ordered 
the frightened pilot to cast off end the thirty-six boatmen to lay on their 
oars. (Who was this Gonsales Tibao is not certain, but he may have 
been the relative or even son of that fréebooter, Gonsales Tibao, who 
made himself Chief of the island of Sundiva in the Bay of Bengal and 
was defeated in an attempt on the capital of Arakan in 1615, fifteen 
years before the events now described). 





To reach Uritaung, their course lay in a south-easterly direction 
down and across the gulf to a protected creek on the other side, through 
which they could row safely to their destination. ‘The whole distance 
was about 60 miles, of which some forty were in the gulf. The party 
had had bad weather in all conscience since leaving Dianga, but a storm 
worse than any they had so far encountered was raging now. Huge seas 
were running, accompanied by rain, thunder and lightning. “Those 
who were not at the oars lay like corpses, one on top of the oiher.”” So 
they travelled for five hours, I have crossed the mouth of the Mayu 
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river on a stormy day of the monsoon and I can imagine what the old 
gulf was like with the wind blowing a gale. 


‘When they reached the middle, the tide was falling and, the current 
running against the wind, a race was set up and the seas in consequence 
rose higher. The galley ceased to be manageable. The Portuguese un- 
dressed and prepared to swim for it. Some threw themselves on the oars, 
assisting the tired boatmen, while Manrique himself, crucifix in hand, gave 
a hurried absolution to all. It was neither the time nor the place, he 
observes, for a rigid observance of the rubric and, moreover, no one on 
account of the wind could hear a word he said. 








After stiuggling for two hours in this race they reached slack water, 
though the waves still broke over them. ‘The pilot was now exhausted, 
and Manrique took the helm. So guided and with the assistance of a 
small compass he carried, they ran at dusk into the entrance of the creek 
on the fusther shore. This creek was probably what is now called the 
Kudaung river and leads by devious inland ways to Uritaung. The 
galley was made fast to the bank and the boatmen going ashore, kissed 
the earth many times—wet though it was, adds Manrique. In fact the 
place in July is a marsh, a mangrove fringed expanse of paddy fields. 
Two miles away stood up the rock face where a hundred years before 
King Minba had carved reliefs, halting there on his march against. the 
King of Bengal. ‘The travellers were thus drawing near the centre of the 
Arakanese realm. Had they climbed a high tree, they could even have 
seen in a break of the clouds the spire of the Uritaung pagoda, twenty 
miles away. But they were all exhausted. The boatmen, after their 
first transport, lay in a sort of dead torpor, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Gonsales roused them to put up the awning against the 
continuous tain and to haul off from the shore to avoid ihe tigers. Even 
in that cultivated and more populous «rea the man-eaters appear to have 
been very dangerous three hundred years ago, so dangerous that, afraid 
the brutes might swim out to them, the Pottuguese thought it safer, tired 
though they were, to watch in shifts all night. There was also tisk of 
robbers. Ail travellers inland from India to Arakan must pass through 
the Kudaung creek and no doubt, as a sheltered place, it was a common 
anchorage for the night. ‘There was thus a temptation for the local, 
people to turn thieves. The creek is as much an essential link in the 
India-Burma connection to-day, as it was then, and curiously enough the 
present village of Kudaung has still an evil reputation. 














The Portuguese watched till daws and, rousing the boatmen at the 
first light, set out for Uritaung down the narrow winding crecks. Early 
in the day they reached the custom-houses of that town and were detained 
by the officials, who 1eported their arrival to the Governor. 


‘The mention of custom-houses in the text shows that Uritaung was 
then the port of Arakan. It lies filtecn miles north of the present port, 
Akyab, and from the economic puint of view is as admirably situated as the 
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latter, for it lies where the trade route from Pelun and Chittagong 
(down which the Portuguese had come in the close season) crosses the 
trade routes from the capital and the north area, and from Minbya and 
the south area. Fos overseas traffic the modern Akyab with its deeper 
harbour is better placed, but for inland navigation and for the shelter of 
a fleet of sailing ships the inner port of Uritaung was very suitable. 


‘When the Governor was informed that Portuguese had arrived, he 
sent word to the admiral, whose fleet rode at anchor three miles away on 
what would now be described as an upper portion of Akyab harbour. 
Since the admiral was under orders to sail and sack Dianga, he concluded 
that the party must he some sort of peace mission and immediately sent 
for them. ‘They found him near the fleet in « bamboo house, lined with 
fine mats and which looked “very tidy and cosy.” He received them 
with the utmost cordiality. Without preface, beyond the presentation 
of a few Chinese fabrics and Indian spices, Manrique explained his busi- 
ness, repeating the argument that he, the spiritual head of the Portu- 
guese at Dianga, was voluntarily placing himself in the hands of the 
King of Arakan’as a hostage or surety for the former's fealty. He 
spoke with some warmth and the admiral was immediately impressed 
with the truth of his words. So much so, indeed, was he convinced, 
that he thought it polite to pretend that he himself had never 
doubted the loyalty of the Portuguese and that the detention at Uritaung 
of his fleet had been due, not to the rough weather in the Bay, but to hi 
disinclination (o rush into a violent course of action without due inquiry. 
The fact was, the admiral saw that Manrique, with his romantic gesture 
of placing himself in the King’s hands, would have a great success at 
Court and he was anxious that the priest’s account of him to the King 
should be complimentary, 

When the conversation was reopened on more general lines, the 
Commander told them that the King at the moment was not at the capi- 
tal, Mrauk-U, but was paying a visit 10 the Paragri, a large, antique 
stone image of the Buddha which was, and is still to be found, at the 
village of Paragri, near the ancient capital of Wethali, and some twenty 
miles north-west of Mrauk-U, This old stone sculpture dates from the 
eighth century and is the largest work of its kind in Arakan. The Com- 
mander advised them not to go to the capital but to proceed direct to the 
Paragri. He had become increasingly affable; he placed three galleys 
at their disposal; he put one of his Captains on special duty to conduct 
them; he wrote a fetter to his brother-in-law at Court on their behalf; 
and he called for betel. From this last courtesy Manrique, pleaded to 
be excused. But they were forced to accept and taste it. “For me it 
was a great mortification, but there was no escape,’ notes the priest. 
In other matters of Atakanese etiquette he did not find the same difficulty. 
He was always ready with his present; he could use with effect the 
grandiloquent language of the orient; even the elaborate salutations and 
prostrations from which later travellers shrank, did not disturb him; but 
he could not overcome his repugnance for betel. 
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The next day they set out for the Paragri, first rowing up the broad 
stream of the Kaladan river, which resembled the gulf of Mayu but was 
not so rough. They then turned into a smaller river, a creek where big 
trees met and interlaced overhead. “Upon the dense branches one 
could see a great number of monkeys und down below some rhinoceros. 
Where the place was not so thickly wooded, there were alsoa great 
many peacocks.” I have seen such trees-embowering the creeks, such 
monkeys swinging in the branches, but the rhinoceros has long since fled 
into the remote places of the hills. ‘Along these lonely and canopied 
vers we travelled on and on, the men plying the oars lustily the whole 
of that day and the greater portion of the night.” Tie distance from 
Uritaung to Paragri is not so great as from Pelun to Uritaung, but they 
‘were now rowing against the stieam, for, although these tivers are tidal, 
in the month of July the down rush is so strong and high that the flood 
tide moves very slowly. The duration of the journey is thus explained. 

Next morning the sun shone. This is the first. mention of the sun 
in Manrique’s text. At breakfast time they were in the middle of a 
populous country. They could see rice, cotton, and vegetables from the 
boat; they passed thivugh riverine villages. At one of these a,halt was 
made. The priest and Dom Gonsales ordered their servants to get break- 
fast ready, and the inhabitants came forward offering for sale’ “fowls, 
chickens, turtle-doves, pigeons, butter and other milky foodstuffs.” The 
prices were very moderate. Fora rupee you could buyephirty fowls. 
For eight annas you could get a hundred eggs. Eatables ‘must have 
been abundant. “Nowadays the offer of a hundred rupees would not pro- 
duce thirty fowls. Hither the inhabitants have become, more careful to 
observe the Buddhist command not to kill or they are poorer. 

After this cheap meal, they set out again and Paragri was reached 
before dusk. They were surprised to find, while still three miles short 
of the landing stage, the whole river blocked with floating houses. “arge 
houses, small houses, houses with suites of rooms, galleries, @fite- 
chambers, halls, drawing rooms, all floating ; there were palaces of lords 
and even the king's palace was there, a pleasure-house floating on its 
yaft, worked with such neatness and beauty as to be truly magnificent, 
says Manrique. When the King of Arakan wanted to tavel, he 
stépped from his stone palace in Mrauk-U into his floating palace on 
‘the river, and was thus towed at his ease about his kingdom. On these 
progresses he combined the administration of justice with comfort. The 
extraordinary network of rivers characteristic of Arskan suggested and 
uch a mode of tavel. How his contemporary, or almost 
contempora PAXIV would have enjoyed so moving among his sub- 
jects and attending thOeat fesy of the Church ! For to rural scenes 
were added the society 2 fe olthe city, while Court etiquette was 
humanized by contact with the people» 


























Thiri-thudhamma, with whom they were about o seek audience, 
was one of the more famous of Arakanese kings. His dynasty had been 
reigning for two hundred years and it was to last another one hundred 
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and fifty. It had built the stone city of Mrauk-U, whith was certainly 
the finest ever built in Burma, and filled it with architectural monu- 
ments, one of which, the Dukkan-thein, is considered a unique structure, 
Manrique’s account is therefore of special interest. He describes 


Atakan as it was at the height of its destiny, immediately before the 
decline began, 








When the patty found that they could proceed no further on 
account of the block of floating houses, they moored to the bank and the 
Arakanese Captain went ashore to make arrangements for an audience 
with the King, Next morning early he returned with the admirat's 
brother, This courtier told the Portuguese that the letter, explaining 
their mission, which the admiral had sent him, would be laid before the 
King as soon as possible. In order to induce him to hurry, they gave 
him a present and he left them with polite promises. But it was not till 
late at night that they received any message, and only to the effect that 
the King had done no public business that day. ‘This was very dise 
appointing, and the Portuguese began to fear they might be subjected to 
one of those long delays, which were the experience of envoys at Indo 
Chinese Courts, be kept waiting for months and in the end sent away 
without an audience, With these gloomy thoughts they spent a sleep 
less night. 





Bur early next. morning a messenger arrived with a note from the 
courtier, It was excellent news. For persons with any knowledge of 
oriental procedure it was almost too good to be true, ‘The note stated 
that the admisal’s despatch had been delivered to the King, that His 
Majesty had read it and had immediately issued instructions that the fleet 
should not move from Uritaung pending further oiders. ‘The note fur- 
ther added that the King had told his Chancellor to call with elephants 
and take them to lodgings in the town. They gave the bearer of the 
news ten rupees, a princely tip, equivalent, on the basis of the food 
prices given above, to Rs. 300 nowadays. No wonder the man kissed 
their feet, 





While waiting for the elephants, they received a call of some 
interest. Certain Japanese soldiers of the Body-guard, after firing a 
salule on the bank, advanced towards the galley and their Captain threw 
himself at Manrique’s feet. ‘This strange behaviour was explained by 
the fact that these Japanese were Christians. Apparently it was the 
custom of the Kings of Mrauk-U to keep a bodyguard of foreign 
mercenaries. Besides Japanese and northerners of the Mogul army, they 
employed English, French, Dutch and Portuguese. In the hundred and 
fifty years of decline which followed the reign of King Thiri-thudhamma, 
the mercenaries made and unmade Kings and were the chief cause of the 
disruption and final overthrow of the Mrauk-U dynasty by the Burmese. 





While Manrique was conversing with the Japanese Captain and was 
promising that as soon as his business was over he would give them all the 
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ritual comfort they needed, the Chancellor was announced. He came 
on an elephant, preceded by foity footmen and followed by body servants, 
one carrying his tobacco pouch, another his pipe, a third coals to light it, 
a fourth his betel-box, a fifth a jug of lemonade and a sixth a toilet basin. 
‘Well provided in this manner against all the eventualities, he alighted 
from his gilded turret and was conducted by Dom Gonsales onto the 
poop of the galley, which had been decorated for the occasion. With 
the usual couitesies, he was invited to sit in the chief place, a chair pio- 
vided with two coloured cushions of the best down. After seating him- 
self, he again stood up—in which he was followed by ali present—and de- 
livered the King’s message. ‘The Padsha sends me, the smallest ant 
of his pantries, to welcome and bring you (o lodge in the City until you 
have the great happiness of entering the Royal Presence." To this 
Manrique made suitable reply. A collation was now served and, after it, 
a gilt consisting of a tray of pepper, a tray of cloves, a tray of cinnamon, 
atiay of cardamon and a tray of satin materials wete piesenied to the 
visitor. He made some show of hesitation, but finally accepted it by 
placing his hands on his breast and bowing his head. He then sugges- 
ted taking them up to the town in his barge, as that would be cooler 
than going by elephant. ‘This was cordially agreed to and all went a- 
board 1t, making themselves comfortable under the awning of the poop, 
which was decorated in green and gold with curtains of scarlet and. yel- 
Jow. Manrique, however, thought it would be ungracious to leave the 
Japanese Captain, the conversation with whom hid been interrupted by 
the arrival of the Chancellor, to make his way back on shore, and asked 
permission to take him up in the barge. Tt was pointed out by the cour 
tier that, of course a Japanese Captain of the Bodyguard was very much 
lower in rank than the Chancellor and that it would be a decided condes- 
cension on the laiter’s part to allow the officer on the barge. However, 
when he was asked, the Chancellor raised no objection. The Japanese 
was delighted with the honour and declared himself under a lasting obli- 
gation to the Priest. “The Japanese are the most ambitious of honour of 
all oriental nations,” adds Manrique. 

















‘They rowed up the river. The barge had twelve oars on each side 
and was “a work of sculpture, with many heads of beasts and cerved re- 
presentations of grotesques and foliage.” Traffic crowded the watery 
street. On either hand the floating houses were ranged in ordeily rows. 
So they reached the jetty, from which the crowd was kept back by police 
and where four elephants were waiting them. The Chancellor took them 
to his house in which a magnificent supper was laid out. Two hundred 
dishes were on the table. There was meat and fish served in different 
kinds of fricassees, various green vegetables and rice cakes, but no bread. 
Part of the menu was howevei as foreign to European taste then as it 
would be now. Fried rat and snake, for instance, disgusted Manrique. 
The habit of using rotten fish as a seasoning did not attract him cither, 
though he admits that there were qualities in this nga-pr and that the 
mote expensive kind made with prawns was passable. 
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Aiter the banquet, the Chancellor took them to some houses which 
had been prepared for them, and said farewell for the night. All next 
day the Portuguese expected to receive a summons to the King’s pre- 
sence and while they waited, Manrique busied himself with the cure of 
souls. There were several Catholic communities in Arakan, the largest 
of which lived in Mrauk-U City, but « certain number sesided in villages 
round the Paragri. ‘These last were prisoners of war, taken in forays 
against the Mogul, and were probably. Eurasians. One of them told 
Manrique with great distress that hie had not been to confession for nine- 
teen years. His statement took most of the night and he was often 
choked with sorrow aud contrition. But Manrique married him to the 
Arakanese girl with whom he had been living, baptising her and giving 
them both absolution. 

Next morning the King sent a message (o say that he could not see 
them for three days, as he was fasting. It was the beginning of the 
Buddhist Lent, which falls in July, and the Court had left Mrauk-U and 
come to Paragri to pass the holy season, Mantique spent the three days 
confessing Christians from the neighbouring villages. 

On the fourth day the Chancellor ariived with some neatly adorned 
palanguins and carried Manrique and Gonsales to the palace. The King 
had left his floating palace and was on shore where apparently he occu- 
pied « building of some dimensions. In the first hall they were received 
by the Burmese Company of the body guard, which ushered them into 
the second hall, where a Mogul Company was on guaid. From thence 
they passed to a third hall in which some courtiers of high rank were 
seated. At the other end of that was a door upon which the Chancellor 
struck three times. A shutter was drawn back and a hunchbacked 
eunuch thrust out a hideous face. ‘What do you want”, cried the mon- 
ster, “at this hour of the day battering at the door of the Master of your 
heads?” However, there was nothing to be afraid of. It was only 
etiquette, rather peculiar perhaps, but the invariable custom when you 
called on a King in Indo-China, ‘The Chancellor was quite used to it; 
he replied with studied hamility and the eunuch banged the shutter in 
his face. After this everyone remained kneeling in dead silence for half 
an hour. Manrique let his eyes wander round the hall. It looked as. if 
an enchantment had fallen upon the company. ‘There was not a sound 
in the strange place. The kneeling figures, the silence and the dreadful 
face at the window recalled to his mind scenes from the romances of the 
period, stories of palmers and paladins, dwarfs and monsters. 


























From these dreaming thoughts he was aroused by the face of a beau 
tiful girl at the shutter, She was dressed in white, with white flowers in 
her black hair and she bade them enter in a phrase of verse : 


Be welcome as the rain farmers long for, 
When their rice fields are parched in the sun, 
Happy strangers, welcome to a smile 

From the mouth of Thiri-thudhamma, Master of our heads. 
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With that, venerable matrons opened the door and ushered them 
into a room where a number of princes were sitting. At the other 
end of it, behind some sort of a window through which he looked down 
on those assembled, was King Thiri-thudnamma. The two Portuguese 
did not realise immediately who was the King, but when they saw the 
Chancellor prostrate himself to the figure at the window, they were 
careful immediaely to follow his example. The priest was then 
conducted by a matron toa seat near the princes, Gonsales being ac- 
commodated « little further back, while the Chancellor continued to kneel 
in the middle of the hall. 


The Portuguese had hrought a gift with them, which the eunuchs 
now carried in and presented to the King. It consisted of four items,— 
cloves arranged to look like an imperial crown ; a hundred half pint bottles, 
of Persian scent ; fourteen bags of the purest Chinese musk ; and four yards 
of very fing Spanish green cloth. 


‘The King then addressed a question to Manrique, asking him how 
he had the courage to come such a journey in the rain. It was therefore 
etiquette for the latter to stand up and bow in token of gratitude. This 
he immediately did, for there was no one more exact than Manrique in 
observing the customs of the people among whom he happened to find 
himself." The interpreter in a whisper now told him (o speak out, and 
turning his eyes reverentially to the King, he made a long and fervid 
plea for the Portuguese at Dianga- Pointing out that the King’s father 
and grandfather had been much beholden to the Portuguese in their 
wars and that at the present moment they were his own sole shield 
against the power of the Moguls, he stated that the Moguls had offered 
them in the past far more than he now gave them to come over to th 
side, but that they had remained faithful to Arakan. He concluded and 
clinched the matter by declaring that if the Portuguese had treachery 
in their minds, they would not have dared to send him, their padre, to 
the King: 











This was a strong speech and it conveniently ignored certain recent 
facts of history. Nothing was said about Dianga having been sacked 
for piracy twenty (three years before by the King’s grandfather. Noth- 
ing was said of Gonsaies Tibao, the pirate, a relative of the very man 
now sitting among the princes, who after allying himself with the 
Arakanese, invited their Captains to a feast, murdered them all and took 
their vessels. The subsequent attack by the same Gonsales on the 
Arakanese capital with the assistance of the Viceroy of Goa and his 
bloody defeat was also not alluded {o, nor the revenge of the present 
King’s father. In point of fact, the Arakanese Kings had had the 
greatest trouble with the Portuguese along the Chittagong coast. These 
people were nothing but pirates, freebooters and adventurers, independent 
of the Viceroy of Goa, where settled Government of a sort existed, but 

sable to invoke his aid if the prize was big enough, as when the latter 
helped Tibao, because the capital of Arakan was said to be both rich and 
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weak. King Thiri-thudhamma in fact can have had no sort of confidence 
in the Portuguese; But his kingdom now included Chittagong; he had 
no way of defending that state against the Mogul except with the assis- 
tance of the Portuguese; and he deemed it prudent to make use of them 
as long as they found it convenient to serve his interests. Moreover he 
was convinced that at the moment he had been misinformed by the 
Governor of Chittagong and that they did not contemplate any treachery 
against him. Without, therefore, attempting to argue with Manrique, 
he replied shortly that he was sure the Portuguese were his very good 
servants and that he would recall his fleet. A curtain was then lowered 
over the window from which he spoke and everyone was dismissed. 

Next day Manrique sent an express messenger to Dianga with the 
good news. "The letter is characteristic of the man tind the age. It is 
@ Jong homily of eleven hundred words. Nothing is said of his journey 
and hardships; no details about the King and his attitude are given. It 
is a sermon about the virtue of gratitude, with numerous allusions to the 
Fathers, full of theological quibbles and ending with an exhortation to 
the readers to marry the native women with whom they were living. In 
fact his first and only reference to the matter in hand does not occur till 
the eight-hundredth word, where he says vaguely “Let us consider rather 
how great will be our thanks, since the Lord has delivered us from perils 
s0 great and so evident, as were the ruin and destruction of these 
Christianities, in defence of which many must have lost their lives.” If 
the recipients of this letter were human, they must in reading it have 
attempted to skip the homily and come on to the pith, only to find that 
it was all homily and to be left at fast in suspense whether or not they 
were delivered from the danger of an attack by the fleets of Arakan. 























Manrique and his paity were now free to return, baving accom- 
plished their object, but the priest decided to stay {ill the rains were over 
and employ the time in visiting the various Christian communities. 
‘After his successful interview with the King he was received by the 
nobility and gentry, making himself popular wherever he went by the 
acceptable little presents he was in the habit of giving. This enabled 
him to get a second interview, in which he secured the dismissal of the 
Governor of Chittagong, that dangerous man who had caused all the 
trouble and might have been-formidable in revenge; and he took the 
same opportunity to obtain leave to visit the capital, Mrauk-U, where 
there was a large settlement of Christians, and to build them a Catholic 
Church, In the course of conversation, the priest had_given the King 
some valuable information to the effect that it was the declared policy of 
the Portuguese government, both in Lisbon and at Goa, to assist the 
Arakanese against the Mogul, on the ground that the latter aspired to 
make himself lord paramount of all India and must-be resisted by the 
creation of some sort of a balance of power. ‘Thiri-thudhamma was so 
grateful to have this authoritative statement of foreign policy, that he 
took a small gold box, chased with rubies and sapphires, from his betel 
casket and presented it to Manrique. There is no doubt that the priest 
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was a'man of very firm character, thoroughly informed, and a careful 
diplomatist, except where matters of religion came into question, when 
he seemed to lose all sense of (act. 


He now set out for the city of Mrauk-U, accompanied by all his 
party, by a number of Christian prisoness of war enlarged by the King 
at his request, and by a high police official. They travelled by galley, 
slept one night on the way and were received in great state by the lead- 
ing Portuguese of Mrauk-U, who came out to meet them in a fine galley, 
from which floated the banner of Portugal, with its five escutcheons, the 
marks of the five wounds of Christ. These men were allin the émploy 
of the King of Arakan as officers and gunners. To their suburb, 
Daingti-hpet, which lay immediately outside the walls, but separated 
from them by asniall creek, they conducted Manrique, delighted to 
welcome a priest, for they had had no spiritual comfort for many years. 
A great rush of communicants was the result and Manrique, after hearing 
the confession nine years long of eighty-nine persons in five days, fell ill 
from over-exertion. For three months he was constantly in danger of 
death. The King, who had meanwhile returned from the Paragri to his 
capital, sent kind messages, lent him his doctor, and recommended a 
certain root, which Manrique calls a Lucerrage, and which had the most 
remarkable anti-toxic effect. On his recovery, the Chuich built during 
his illness, was opened in the third week of October, and was the 
occasion of a great fete, fireworks, illuminations, salutes of musketry, to 
which came crowds of Arakanese, including “some Princes and 
respectable Gentlemen.” : 











After this ceremony, Manrique repaired to the palace to thank the 
King for his kind attentions. The latter received him with a “ beaming 
smile.” Talking of one thing and another, the King was rash enough 
to provoke the priest to a theological discussion. On such a subject 
Manrique never minced matters. He immediately said that the Paragri 
was the pure invention and deceit of the devil. Thiri-thudhamma, 
however, was not in the least offended. “He winked at one of the 
Rahans near him, inviting him,to answer me,"” writes Manique. Then 
followed a remarkable discussion. Neither side had defined their terms 
and each argued entirely at cross purposes. Manrique treated his 
antagonist with the utmost contempt. “He was, of course, ignorant of 
the profound metaphysical ‘system of the Buddhists and the statements 
made by the Rahan appeared to him fantastical to a degree. When the 
latter, stating the doctrine of Karma in rather a paradoxical manner, 
said that souls were reincarnated in order that they might commit more 
sins, Manrique lost all patience and cried that if the people listened to 
such teaching they would find themselves at death, not in heaven, but 
among the everlasting torments of hell, where lived thei: own gods in the 
company of demons. 


___ The Raban was beginning to answer, when the King made hima 
sign and turning to the priest said that although he liked hearing him 
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argue very much, he was afraid he might tire himself after his fever, and 
that some other day he would arrange for him to dispute with the 
Shiaung Hpongri, a more learned ecclesiastic than these Rahans. 


I doubt if in the range of oriental history there is to be found a 
more significant scene than this. A Catholic priest tells an eastern King 
in his own palace that the abstruse philosophy he has inherited from a 
remote antiquity is merely the worship of demons. The King with an 
almost superhuman politeness suggests thal the priest must be feeling 
tired, The unique architecture of the Mrauk-U dynasty does not afford 
a stronger proof than this of their urbane civilization, 





There now remained for the priest before he returned to Dianga but 
one last task, the incidental details of which shed so rare and amiable a 
light upon the person of King Thiri-thudhamma and upon the Arakan of 
the seventeenth century, that f cannot omit to recount it 





Manrique had built and consecrated the church in the suburb of 
Daingri-hpet. Those Christians resident there, namely the Portuguese 
officers and gunners in the King’s army, the Japanese in the body-guard, 
and the Dutch, English and French mercenaries, had therefore a place of 
worship provided for them in their midst. But there were also certain 
Arakanese Christians, who had been converted to Catholicism by 
previous missionaries and who lived scattered among the Buddhists of 
the capital and neighbourhood. Asa result they were lapsing back 
into Buddhism, These persons Manrique wished to collect and settle in 
Daingri-hpet among the other Chtistians, so that they could attend the 
church and keep strictly within the dogmas of their religion. How to get 
leave to move them was the question. Manrique knew that such an 
action openly done would arouse the suspicions of the King and his 
Council, who might inquire what was the meaning of such a concentration 
on the part of the Portuguese. His old friend, the Japanese Captain, 
mindful of the honour, donc to him at the Paragri, offered’his help and 
suggested that the matier could best be arranged by backstaits influence. 
He hada Burmese wife. ‘There lived in the palace an old Burmese lady, 
step-grandmother of the present King, a princess of the royal house of 
Pegu, who had been taken in forcible marriage when her father was 
defeated by the then King of Arakan in 1599, thirty-one years beforé. 
‘The Captain’s wife had free entry (o her apartments. She was, more- 
over, reputed to be well disposed towards Christians, He would try and 
enlist her sympathy, said the Japanese. 























‘Three days later he came to the priest with the old princess's ‘clever 
suggestion. Ask the King for a grant of some pagoda-slives, said she. 
If he agrees, you can get the names of the Christians you want inserted 
in the grant, ; 

The suggestion was clever because it was in accordance with custom 
and Would provoke no comment. When a religious building was com- 
pleted, the King always set aside slaves, (prisoners of war, rebels or 
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common malefactors) who for the rest of their lives and for the lives of 
their descendants cleaned and maintained the structure. It was a prac- 
tical solution to the problem of preserving religious monuments. It kept 
pagodas in repair for generations. The position of the slave, of course, 
was hopeless (o a degree. As Buddhagosha lays down, “‘pagoda-slaves 
set aside by Kings are fixed and settled for the five thousand years of the 
Church.” Neither they nor their descendants could ever be liberated. 
But Mantique was only concerned to give a legal colour to his concentra- 
tion of Christians at Daingri-phet. He calculated that the King would 
not see through the fiction, as the request would appear so natural. The 
next move was to call on the princess, thank her for the advice and ask 
foi an interview with the King. 

From the suburb of Dasngri-hpet to the palace was only a distance 
of about a mile; one crossed the creek by a ferry, climbed the rising 
ground to the gate, and so up the thrce flights of steps through the triple 
wall to the door of the palace. A suitable present had been sent on 
ahead, and the priest was not kept waiting. The princess received him 
with an easy affability. She was seated on a low dais among cushions 
of violet velvet, arranged over sill carpets embroidered with gold and 
seed pearls. Six girls, gaily dressed, knelt near her, offering betel and 
fanning away the troublesome flies. (No doubt the sanitary auange- 
‘ments of the palace were responsible for these last). Twenty venerable 
old gentlemen, dressed in ample folds of violet damask, were also in 
attendance. Two of these courtiers conducted Mantique to a seat ona 
lower dais among less expensive cushions, 

Copying with his usual care the manners of those present the priest 
made a succession of low prostrations to Her Greatness, murmuring the 
while compliments and suitable thanks. In return she began (o talk of 
the old days in Pegu when she was a gitl; how she had often visited the 
Catholic Church there and had seen the image of the Virgin, of whom 
the Father had (old her such marvels; how she had even learnt to recite 
the Ave Maria. But she had forgotton the words now. ‘Too much had 
happened since, the ruin of her family, the deaths of her relatives, her 
own exile. Unable to continue, she burst into tears. Trying’ to repress 
her grief, the sad memories overwhelmed her; she gave a loud sigh and 
almost fainting was taken inside. 














Manrique was very embarrassed at this emotional turn of events. 
He had come on business and had trespassed on the intimacies of a 
Queen’s heart, He did not know whether to go or stay. Seeing him 
at a loss, one of the old gentlemen came up and with inimitable polite- 
ness made conversation, until one of the ladies-in-waiting came out with 
the Dowager’s apologies and with the assurance of her future good 
offices. With that, the priest was shown out by the twenty old noble- 
men and by some janitors with silver staves in their hands. 


A few days later, with a present of chickens, rice, butier, fruits and 
ninety yards of embroidery the Dowager sent him an invitation co come 
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tothe palace grounds next day, for there would be an entertainment, 
some young elephants recently captured in the mountains being on show, 
and the King was (o attend. 


At the appointed time, Manrique xet out, taking with him a few 
toys for the King’s children, as he thought such a gift might serve as an 
introduction to his request. Thiri-thudhamma soon appeared and when 
he saw the priest bowing to him, asked in Hindustani if he had come wo 
see the elephants, (Lvidently the Portuguese did not know the 
Arakanese language and the King therefore addressed him in the lingua 
franca of the East.) The royal party moved on to a gallery, overlooking 
fan open square near a tank. Manrique was invited (0 find @ seat among. 
the courtiers below the King. 











Then followed a most charming’ scene, a scene so described that it 
creates for us once and for all King ‘Thirithudhamma and his sons, 
giving us so vivid a glance into the paluce which now lies ruined, that 
we might seem to have Leen among the courtiers with Manrique that day 
three centuries ago. “While the King's younger son was reclining in 
the arms ofa gentleman near me", wutes our author, “I pulled out 
of my sleeve a small box of gold and black, with designs in mothe 
of-pearl. Inside was a small, white, fufy dog, very natuial-looking, 
who, on showing himself, played with his paws—a Chinese toy. When | 
showed ihe toy to the small Infante, he came to me at once, and sitting 
near me was delighted to see the artificial little dog. playing pranks with 
his paws. [gave him the box and he went with it quite happy to his 
father, who delighted in the amusement of his boys, the bigger lad, the 
elder having now gone near too, The Royal Father began playing 
with both and forgetting for the nonce his soyal gravity, he launched 
into a thousand jokes about the little dog. The bigger boy wished to 
take it into hishands and the King gave it him; but the smaller one 
changed countenance and wanted his brother to let go; he resisted, and 
the younger one began to c1y, so that to pacify him the bigger boy had 
to be told to give it up, and ihen he too looked sad and upset, and coming 
to where I was, asked me to give him another little dog.” 




















The priest had no more dogs, but his capacious sleeve contained 
another present and one more suited to an older boy, namely a knife-case 
containing two daggers with crystal handles, garnished with gold aud 
small rubies, a piece of Ceylon work which sounds in rather gaudy taste. 
However, the young prince was delighted and with a generosity worthy 
of his station gave Manrique in return. his short sword, chased with gold 
and sapphires, and worth far more than the gift he had received. Ail 
this, as Manrique had hoped, put the King ina very good humou:. 
The elephants, too, were spraying the crowd of onlookers with water 
from the tank. The greatest gaiety prevailed. At this propitious 
moment he proffered his request. ‘Grant me, Pad-shah Bok-sha, said 
he, some pagoda slaves for the service of the new church you allowed me 
to build.” The King immediately sent for the Chancellor and told him 
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to make ou the necessary papers for as many slaves as the padre might 
tequire, and the entertainment being at an end, the royal party re-entered 
the palace. It only remained for Manrique to see the business through. 
Many formalities had to be carried out, papers sealed and signed, but 
with the help of his masterly tact, the names of the particular Arakanese 
Christians he wanted were entered on the grant and a few days later 
the men wete handed over to him. So ke accomplished his last object, 
collecting round the Church in the Portuguese suburb all the Christians 
of the vicinity. There, united and refreshed, they were able to practise, 
thanks to the tolerance of the authouities, their Catholic rites ina 
Buddhist City. In what city of Europe at that date could a community 
of Buddhists have done the same? 








‘This natiative of Fra Manrique’s journey and the successful achieve- 
ment of his immediate objects, though it does not take us to the end of 
his travels, is sufficiem to give a most concrete idea of Arakan in the 
heyday of the Mravk-U dynasty. Untfortunately no history of that 
dynasty has yet been written. When such a work is compiled, an epoch 
of Indo-Chinese history will be revealed as brilliant as that of Pagan. 
Indeed to some minds its annals will be more interesting, as less 
parochial, for Arakan was within the general orbit of oriental politics; 
great figures of the outer world—the Mogul, the Viceroy of Goa, pirates, 
fallen princes from Hindustan, friars and navigators, come and go; their 
thoughts and actions ate in relief against the Kings in stone palace and 
strange pagoda, and because of that relief the complete picture is more 

sting. 
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AN ARAKANESE POEM OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 
By M. S. Cont 


Mr. San Shwe Bu in Volume IX, Part U1, page 151 of the Burma 
Research Journal has already given a sketch of the life of Ugga Byan, 
the author of the poem translatcd below. But for the convenience of 
the reader and in order to complete the subject under one head, I will 
here retrace shortly the main facts of his history. The authorities which 
mention him are the Maha Razawin, the Dinnyawaddi Ayedawpon and 
the Nga Lat Rone Razawin, all Arakanese MSS. in the library of Mi 
San Shwe Bu. There is also, however, a considerable unwritten tra 
tion, in which he assumes the proportions of a mythical hero. ‘The 
account here will be confined to the historical facts of his career. 














We find hisname first mentioned about the year 1593 A. D, as the 
tutor of Prince Min-kamaung, eldest son and heir of King Razagri of 
Arakan, the greatest king of the Mrauk-U dynasty and the grandfather 
of Thiti-thudhamma, whom Manrique has described so well. The prince, 
Min-kamaung, was wild and he found in his tutor a boon companion. 
They had a band of youthful supporters, Nga Ru, Nga Pru, Nga Gru, 
ten of them, and they lived that life of erudition and of the imagination 
wedded to fighting, brawling, feats of arms and of endurance, the 
tradition of which is familiar to us from a study of the European 
Renaissance. 


‘The history of Ugga Byan's tutorship is concerned solely with his 
three attempts (o assassinate his pupil’s father King Razagri, and with 
the terrible punishment at last inflicted on the poet. 








On the first occasion, the (en worthies abovementioned were told 
off (0 despatch him. The plot was discovered and Prince Min-kamaung 
with his tutor retired to Pegu, then the centre of Burmese civilization. 
There they had a great success, Ugga Byan's poems were much 
admired and he, like the Playboy of the Western World, moving within 
the halo of a parricide, cut a very fine figure. From this they were 
withdrawn by a free pardon from the King. 





A year of two later, Razagri, in the ordinary course of government, 
invaded Hanthawaddi and invested Pegu. He was accompanied by his 
son and Ugga Byan. During the seige, Ugga Byan thought he saw a 
favourable opportunity (o accomplish what he had failed to do on a 
previous occasion, Again the plot failed, and he and the Prince went 
over to the enemy. But when it appeared likely that Razagri would 
take the town, Min-kamaung and his party cut their way out again. 
This feat so pleased the King, that he again offered a free pardon to all 
concerned. 
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Like certain persons mentioned by De Quincey in his ‘‘Murder as 
one of the Fine Arts”, there must have been something about Razagri 
which invited assassination, The MSS- do not reveal what it was: 
Perhaps his excessive amiability caused an irritation, an itching. One 
cannot tell. Suffice it to say that hardly had the army returned from 
Pegu, when the poct had his third attempt on him. This time it was 
more in the nature of a rebellion. Min-kamaung and he were down at 
Sandoway, visiting the pagodas. The.town was {ull of Pagoda-slaves, 
Mahomedan prisoners of war confined there to sweep out the three sacred 
shrines, Andaw, Nandaw and Sandaw,—all desperate men. A word was 
enough for such“fellows. At the head of this army of pagoda slaves, 
the Prince with his tutor marched on Mrauk-U, the capital. But 
Razagri met, defeated and captured them. 




















The King was evidently a man who learnt by experience, for he 
now made up his mind that Ugga Byan was not a safe tutor for his son 
and decided to terminate the appointment, And, observing that the 
poet evidently found himself at home with pagoda-slaves, he attached 
him in that capacity to the temple of Mahamuni. 


Ibis difficult for us to understand the full significance of that 
punishment. Ir was the most complete social downfall that could over. 
take a man. For one who had strutted in King’s Courts, a poet and 
a hero, the equal of princes, it was death, and Ugga Byan accepted it as 
such. 





Years later, when Razagri had been succeeded by Min-kamaung, 
the new King remembered his old (utor and boon companion, once 
so brilliant a nobleman, and offered to reinstate him. But Ugga 
Byan refused. He quoted the law “.\ pagoda-slave dedicated by one 
King cannot be freed except by the command of a greater king.” This 
was oo blunt for Min kamaung and it is not recorded that he ever 
approached Ugga Byan again. The poet’s words may sound like a 
retort, the cry of an embittered man. In fact they were nothing but 
the sober truth. Public opinion, immemorial custom weighed on him. 
Once a pagode-siave, always a pagoda-slave. It would have required 
a much greater King than Min-kamaung to have overcome that convic- 
tion and to have reintroduced Ugga Byan into society. He was a 
disgraced man and in this utter degradation he remained for the rest of 
his life. 





Such is the history of Min-kamaung's ‘tutor, such is the life of the 
poet who composed the poem here translated. 


The work is said to have been written about the year 1g93 A.D. 
when Ugga Byan wasin Pegu, It is in the form of a Ra-tu and is 
his only extant piece. The word Ra-ti means “Seasonal”? and is a form 
of poetical composition much affected both in India and Burma. The 
poet speaks through the mouth of a woman, a wife left at home by 
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her husband, who is abroad, travelling, fighting or exiled. The wife 
pictures their town, the common sights of the countryside and her love, 
and sends the poem to him. He reads it and overcome by homesick 
ness, returns back, It is on such lines that a Ra-tu is generally written. 
In the particular Ra-u here translated, it is supposed that Min-ka- 
maung’s favourite wife, left at Mrauk-U while he is away at Pegu, is 
the speaker and begs him to return to her. 





The poem has been preserved on palm-lvaf, and one of the few 
MSS. copies in existence is in Mr. San Shwe Bu’s library. ‘Though 
well known to the older generation, it is now a very rare work, It is 
written in archaic Arakanese and offered the most stubborn resistance to 
its translator. The ungarnished literal rendering, upon which the verse 
translation is made, was the combined effort of several persons. Mr. 
San Shwe Bu informs me that he had to consult hpongyis, his grand~ 
mother and various other elderly people before he was satisfied that he 
had arrived at the exact sense. It was then for me to present it in some 
form which would suggest the original. Anyone who has attempted 
translations from foreign verse will appreciate my difficulty. There are 
two schools of translation; according to one an exact word for word 
rendering of the original is essential ; according to the other the transla- 
tor should concern himself rhiefly with recreating for the modern world 
the old life and emotion of his model. 1 will let my readers determine 
to which school I belong. But Mr. San Shwe Bu allows me to record 
that in his opinion the verse translation here isa close and accu- 
rate version of his manuscript. 

















The poem is certainly a vaiuable document on, the social and 
religious fife of Arakan at the end of the 16th century, and serves as a 
background for Manrique's almost contemporary account. He described 
the outside; this Ra-tu shows what was going on within. As has 
often been observed before, the thoughts and feclings of humanity do 
not change with the centuries; it is only the outward expression which 
varies. But Ugga Byan’s poem remains very true of Arakan to this 
day, both inside and out. The weather is the same; many of the 
festivals still survive; the temperament of the’ people is identical ; 
Mahamuni has been carried away and’Mrauk-U is in ruins, but still 
races are held on the Thinganaddi, processions pass (o the sacred hill 
and flowers are laid at the knecs of the Exalted, 
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Tabaung.—March. 
To-day I took early the forest path ; 

There a dry wind was driving the withered leaves; 
But already the new sprays were on the boughs, - 
So green, so fresh, that tears came to my eyes. 

By the pathside were all the flowers of Tabaung, 
Each in his choice place, like a gem well set, 

The Silver flower, the Flower-of-a hundred-passions, 
And many more, the forest flowers of spring. 

So in the mild air, neither hot nor cold, 

Hushed by their odours, prayerfully 1 went, 
Plucking now here, now there a precious flower. 
With these I mounted the Pagoda steps 

‘And laid them at the knees of the Exalted. 





Tagu.—April. 

Let me recite my prayer with lifted hands. 
Tabaung is over and gone ; Tagu begins; _ 

The New Year comes ; but I am sorrowful, 

For you are far from me at a foreign court. 

The rains will soon fall, but you have not written ; 
No word, no message of love has come from you. 
Have you no longing to return at this season ? 

I heard a bird sing in the forest to-day: 

Its voice was my voice, calling you to come back. 
‘What if the King of Heaven from his seat on Mount Mert 
Should hear and transport you suddenly to me? 
Would we not go together to the Water Festival ? 
This year the boat-races are on the Thinganaddi, 
South of the City of Golden Mrauk-U. 





Kason.—May. 
The Water Feast is past ; a new moon waxes ; 
Still my thoughts follow you incessantly. 
Everywhere doves are cooing ; through the leaves 
The light seéms every colour of gay green 

Or misty showers pass over in thin drizzle. 

But all these only make my heart more sad, 

For thinking I must see them without you, 

So that three parts of the night I often lie 
Wakeful and wishing you were by me here, 

‘That we might watch together the moving sky, 
See the Rain-king marshall his thunder clouds 
And make his lightnings flicker ; see the Sun-king, 
In his rich coat of a thousand scarlet flames, 
Drive out and set his horses at a gallop 

In circuit of Mount Meru; on the summit 

The King of Heaven sits, smiling at this, 
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Until, an amber rod in his left hand, 
His right upon a sword, he shouts again. 

At once the Rain-king summons back the clouds, 
Darkens the sky, darts lightning everywhere, 
And a shower rushing down settles the dust. 


Nayon.—Junes 
Last month the Monsoon struggled to break loose ; 
But now the free rain-wind has set southwest, 

A wind of clouds, which rise from a dark sea 
And hang in folds of black over the land. 

Heavy showers fall now, the fain spills on earth, 
And countrymen look to their ploughs and cattle ; 
The birds, with their fat fledglings close behind, 
Walk in the ficlds, searching the ground for food, 
And fly away, wing to wing, happy and fond. 
These sights, the cattle plough, the waiting field, 
The play last night of lightning in the teaves— 
All these increase my longing and my love. 

How can I live without you a whole year? 

Tam distracted with the dismal thought, 











Waso.—July. 
Summer is far departed ; rain increases ; 

‘The sky was overcast of a sudden to-day 

And I heard thunder rumble and thought of you— 
Your princess thinks only of love of you! 

How the time hursies! Monks prepare for Lent 
Already in wonderful monasteries of the Jungle; * 
The Sun-king shows himself no more in the sky, 
And rain fails all day long, though with head bowed 
T have besought the King of Heaven to stop it, 

For such rain damps the heart with you away. 
My bed is cold and humid, half my bed, 

Your half, and when I look on it, I weep, 
Lying awake, oppressed by anxious thoughts, 
Listening to distant drums and cymbals struck 
Far off in the midnight streets or temple-yards, 
My sadness growing till the first cock-crow 
And the wild mingled notes of early birds. 











Wagaung.—August. 
Wazo indeed was wet, but in Wagaung 

A rain, a torrent rushes out of heaven, 

Filling the hollows, falling day and night 

On field-embankment, flooding every land : 
That lies by river fringe or forked creek-side, 

A sea-born rain, that south-west winds renew, 
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Sucking it from the ends of a dark sea, 
Lit of no sun, but by the flares of lightning, 

‘Where thunder crashes louder than heavy waves. 

If such rain ceased and paddy fields lacked water, 
The offer of right gifts to the King of Heaven 

Could certainly invoke it back again. 

But you nor prayer nor grief brings back to me: 

Your heart is harder now.than it was once : 

Cold days are near—Oh, can you still forget ! 

Dear love, come back ! I plead with you—Come back! 


VII. Tawthalin.—September. 
‘The last of the rain drops feebly away : 
‘Tawthalin’s ripening glow spreads through the land; 
On every hillside patch of rice men laugh 
From every hilltop garden they scare bird 
Watching the crops go yellow, they are cheered. 
‘The farmer's house is gay with talk and friends : 
Bird-song and bee-drone swell the hum of gladness : 
Filled with all sounds, the forest trembles with life, 
And he that walks in it, feeis no fatigue. 
Ah, Love, all the love-thoughts, all the old longings 
Of so many months rise and assail me now; Fe 
If in this time of Tawthalin we two 
Could lie down side by side on this bed of mine, 
T’d have you as close by me as the gem 
‘That rests upon my throat; not the Abodes 
Of Tavatimsa could yield me more bliss, 
For we'd be indivisible and one. 





VIL. Wagyut.—October. 
Wagyut is in, the month of festivals, 
‘The time of pleasures and gladness in the country. 
Some make umbrellas, wrap up rice in jack-leaves, 
Arrange flower stands and set out lamps in a row; 
All these they offer to pagodas and images: 
Some observe also the Five and the Eight Precepts, 
Doing much charity as befits a Buddhist 
Others betake themselves beyond the city 
And there together swill down pots of drink 
Till all are drunk and some abuse each other, 
Some fight among themselves and some are sick : 
And others make cooked rice into pagodas, 
Stand in a ring and sing old songs in chorus, 
Clapping the time with bamboos and with hands. 
So they keep festival throughout the country, 
And every where in noise, confusion and music 
Processions pass to the pagoda-hill. 
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Such was the end of Lent. The mist still hangs 
A half-seen wrapping, till the north winds blow 
From the unmelting snows of Himavanta. 

Love, Love, had you known all my love for you, 
Would you have stayed from me so long a while? 
Come back—I beg you on my knees—Come back! 


Tasaungmon.—November. 


The sign of Tasaungmon is a chilly wind. 

Still festivals and fairs are in every village : 
‘Those who would worship the Sulimuni 

Set up a bamboo sixty cubits in height 

And run a rope of lamps to the top of it, 

Wuh music and the rhythm of rural song. 
‘That I could offer up such lamps with you! 
Day in, day out, my payers for your return . 
Have gone to the holy relics of the Buddha, 
But no one hears me, no one sends you back, 
Though the north-eastern wind is cold and bites 
Me through the blonkets, Will you never come ! 
L hope no longer, without hope exist, 

A wretched woman, hardly touching food, 
Taking no drink, in mind and body ill, 

Utterly miserable, like one half dead. 





Nadaw.—December. 

Flowers of Nadaw have come, but nights are cold, 
Savagely cold for one who waits“alohe, 

Her poor mind fluttering, as she longs to feel 

‘The close warmth of your arms consoling her- 
Sleepless she lies now through the bitter nights, 
Fixing her thoughts on you, but cold to the bone. 
Why do the Nats who inhabit the Six Regions 
‘Allow so cruel a cold to chill us here? 

Night after night I have complained to them, 
Till 1 am weary complaining ; they do not hear, 
Wherefore I raise my hands in the form of a bud, 
Wherefore appeal over the Nats to Buddha, 
To those two certain Shapes of Him that exist, 
To Mahamuni, which lies beyond the City, 
And to Sulémuni in Tavatimsa, 

Which is beyond the cities of this world, 











Pyatho.—January. 
This is a colder winter than last year, 

A bright sun, but a north wind, and a mist 

In the mornings like a blanket of woolly cotton ; 





-And though 1 settle cloth screens round my bed, 
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The draught gets under them and makes me shiver. 
If only you were back with me again, 

Wearing that gold chain I remember well ! 

Ican exactly see you as you looked 

The morning when you ieft me and set out, 

‘Your eye as large and liquid as a planet, ? 
But in your air something obscure and lofty. 

There is a region where sun never shines, 

The icy valleys of the Himavanta ; 

The lake Andadatta there overflows 

The rock Tilangana, the mount Trisina : 

From those strange mountain places winds are blowing, 

That wreak their cold on me and wring my heart 

‘With longing for your safe and quick return, 





XII. Tabodwe,—February, 
‘Today was the festival of Tug-of war : 
The cold had gone; through the mild evening air 
Holiday crowds entered the capital, 
Singing their old songs to the old-time tunes, 
Till the whole city was full of their sound. 
Laughing and shouting in lightheartedness, 
Groups of them gathered at the tugs-of-war, 
Settling their friends and sisters ready in line, 
Urging the girls to grip well on the rope 
And the boys to give a strong pull togethi 
So for hours they were happy and highspirited, 
In bright clothes, very bright in their gold ornaments, 
‘The beat of the band-musie always high 
‘When a new tug began or the victors danced. 
Night advanced; the moon rose over the city. 
The streets were still full of the same mad crowd 
That posed and pironetted, shouting jesis, 
Not one of them with any thought of sleep. 
Isat on watching; midnight was long gone; 
The morning cocks were crowing ; still I lingered, 
More saddened now by reason of their joy. 
But suddenly the sun burst out of ground, 
Rousing the birds, making them hop and stretch, 
Open their wings and wheel above the tops, 
And fill the forest morning with their songs. 
‘My eyes went after them, I saw beyond 
Flowers everywhere, on tree and every bush 
A fire of flowers, the same wild flowers of ing 
I'd plucked a year ago with such fond prayers, 
With such fond hopes had laid before the Exalted— 
Fond foolish hopes, for you have not come back. 
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NOTES ON THE ABOVE POEM. 
By Saw Suwe Bu, 


No I—This poem is called Tasd-hna-rd-thi-ratu or twelve season 
ratu and is probably on similar lines to the twelve boat-songs, corres 
ponding to the twelve months of the year, supposed to have been com- 
posed during the reign of Duttaboung. It is said that the Arakanese 
ratu was first composed by the Dhammazait Amat who flourished about 
the time of the Chandra kings of Vesali (8th to 1oth’ century A.D.) and 
was constructed upon Indian models. Its composition is somewhat 
peculiar, and when chanted accurately, as it always ought to be, the 
effect is most pleasing to the ear. Asa general rule the first line con- 
sists of three feet, the first «wo of which contain four syllables each and 
the third has three only. ‘Then all other 1emaining lines have four feet 
each, of which the first and the last have six syllables and the second and 
the third four syllables. Thus in Dewan Aung Gyaw Rhi’s ratu:- 


ochGonfeancncefaxhGoansSuompeslEs 
cneftcfoScpficxfoobn ogonysEsSyfu cocnoficcSs conSafarSoEs <Paonfugt gfoaye 
gprRefoors eenofeorayan ogc8 yordccnSyayen 
But in the present poem the above rule is not strictly observed, The 
wuthor takes great privileges and has succeeded in producing a very 
irregular piece of composition The English equivalents for the Burmese 
months are, of course, only approximate. 

No. IJ. Kine or Heaven.—The Thagyamin who is the ruler of 
the six abodes of the Nats. He is the same as the Vedic deity Indra. 
‘The more common of his other names are the following :- Sakra, the able 
one (Thagyamin of the Burmese); Divapati, the lord of the gods; Bajrsy 
he who wields the thunderbolt; Vritrahd, the destroyer of Vritra 
(drought); Meghavahana, he who rides on the clouds; Mehondra, ‘the 
great Indra; Swargapati, the lord of Heaven. 

Warer Fesrivat.—When the sun enters the constellation Aswini 
in the sign Aries we have the “Ata-ne” or New Year's Day of the 
Thingyan period. The Water Festival begins from this day and contin- 
ues for three days. On the first day the holy images and monasteries 
are ceremonially washed. ‘Then on the following days the elderly 
people observe the Eight and Ten Precepts while the younger folks 
throw water on one anothers 

TuinGanappr.—The classical name of the small navigable creek 
that flows up to Mrohoung (Mrauk-UJ) from the south. Boat races are 
still held there every year. ; : 

No, I]—Tue 1Ne.uence or Buppitst MytuoLocy on ‘BUDDHIST 
ipes. The Arakanese claim that they are of Indian origin. The 
»‘Kyaukro Thamaing” and the “Shwe-myine-dhammathat” are most 
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positive about this, and they go even so far as to state that the first inha- 
bitants of Arakan were the Hindus (Indians). Be that as it may, it is 
clear that the Arakanese received their civilisation from India. Their 
religion, literature, social customs and beliefs and the like, are unmis- 
takably derived from Hindu sources, but with modifications according to 
local needs and conditions. Thus in common with the Hindus the Ara- 
kanese employ the Vedic and Puranic gods in their scheme of the 
creation. They also share the same beliefs as the Hindus in regard to 
the forms and attributes of these deities. Indra and Surya are the 
Thagyamin and Sun god of the Arakanese.  Parjanya, the rain god and 
Vayu or Vata, the wind god, are the Maruts ot companions of Indra, 
who more or less controls all their actions. This idea is clearly brought 
out in the present poem. Besides these gods the Puranic triad, Brahma, 
Siva and Vishnu, plays a most important part in Arakanese art and 
literature. Perhaps the finest example of this Hindu influence is to be 
found in the splendid sculptures of the Shitthoung Temple at Mrohoung 
where almost all the most important deities of the Hindu Pantheon are 
beautifully represented. 

No. V. Monks IN JUNGLE MONASTERIES.—Monks who lead a life of 
real seclusion have their monasteries built in peaceful valleys among 
the hills, are thoroughly suited to a life of contemplation. 





























DRUMS AND CYMBALS.—Musical instruments in common use among 
the Arakanese. These are of Indian origin. Some of them are no 
longer in existence. 

No, VII. Unprettas. 
placed above the images. 

WRAP UP ...an--.JACK LEAVES, —The Arakanese expression for this is 
aabgf:ox1 Cooked rice is packed in jack leaves in the shape of small 
cones. Each complete offering consists of 33 cones; these are placed in 
a row round a lower ter of a pagoda. This practice is not kept up now 
and consequently the expression is meaningless to modern Arakanese. 





‘The large white umbrellas that are usually 











FLoweEr sTANDS.— Usually a flower is fixed on to the end of a thin 
strip of bamboo. When several of these have been collected, their 
other ends are inserted into a stick of pith in various directions. ‘Thus it 
forms a sort of “ Flower tree” of:coosta'which is placed before an image. 


MAKE COOKED RICE INTO PAGODAS.—The Arakanese expression for 
this is co0f:corE" This consists in kneading cooked rice into a paste. 
Ivis then shaped like a pagoda and placed in the middle of a tray. 
Surrounding this on the tray are a number of smaller pagodas made out 
of the same material. The whole is then offered up to an image or 
pagoda. 

No. IX. Sucamant.—There are supposed to be five Munis altoge- 
ther. They are, Sakya-Muni, Canda-Muni, Cula-Muni (Sulamuni), 
Maha-Muni and Dussa-Muni. The first is to be found at Kapilavastu, 
now in the Nepalese Tarai. The second is at Kosala, modern Qudh. 
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‘The third is in the Tavatimsa region. The fourth is in Arakan (now in 
Burma). The fifth isin the Brahma region, The poem seems (o 
suggest that in olden days the Arakanese believed that by worshipping 
the Sula Muni image in the cold weather the cold is minimised, 











No.X.—SIx REGIONS OF NATS.—They are!= Catumaharaja, Tava- 
timsa, Yama, Tussita, Nimma narati, Paranimmita vassavati. The first 
region is situate half way up Mt. Meru. ‘The second is right on the top 
of it where the Thagyamin has his Wezayanta palace, ‘The remainder 
are above this and are placed one above the other in serial order. 
The beings of thesé regions are called nats. ‘Though they are endowed * 
with superhuman powers, they are still subjected to the law of tansit- 
ion in which birth, growth and death take place in alternate succession® 
But they enjoy great length of life. The longest term being in the 
highest region and the shortest in the lowest region. which is Catuma- 
haraja. A day in the latter region, for instance, is euivalent to 
fifty years on earth, 











No. XI Anapata,—This is a lake supposed to be situated in the 
great Himalaya (Himavanta) region. It has four openings facing the 
cardinal points. One resembles the mouth of a lion, another that of a 
bull, the next that of an elephant and the last that of a hoise, From 
these four openings four great rivers are supposed to ow—Bralma- 
putra or Tsanpo, Ganges, Indus and Zungaria. 

TILANGANA.—It is a great slab of rock on which the river Ganges 
falls after rushing down from the Anadatta lakes 


‘IkIsANA.—A mythical mountain which lies in the path of the river 
Ganges. The force of the current is,so great~ that when it reaches this 
mountain the waters rush up its side and fall over the top in a roaring 
cascades 


No, XH. Tue or War—The tug-of-war festival is of ancient 
origin. It is still celebrated in Arakan much in the same manner as 
before. It is not religious, but agricultural and magical, for the old 
Arakanese believed that its celebration would ensure regular monsoons 
and abundant crops. It lasts for three nights and ends on the night or 
the first waning of Tabodwe. The tug of-war itself consists of four 
wooden wheels fixed ona stout framework of bamboo and wood. If 
roughly resembles a cart, in the centre of which small bamboo trees, 
with Jeaves and branches tied together into a sheaf, are fastened in an 
upright position. A Jong stout rope is then attached to each end of 
the cart and pulled in opposite directions, The tug-of- war is held 
during the nights only, and is kept up with music, shouts and laughter 
Uill the small hours of the morning. On the last night of the festival 
the cart is burnt to the great amusement of the children. This festival 
no longer holds the same significance, that it once did to the present day 
Arakanese, who seem to celebrate it simply for the sake of its pleasant 
associations, 
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THE STRANGE MURDER OF KING THIRI- 
THUDHAMMA.* 


By M. S. Cours. 


Brother Manrique gave us two glimpses of Thiri-thudhamma, the 


dignified figure at the window of the audience-hall al the Paragri, and * 


the fond father joking with his children in the palace gardens of Mrauk-U, 
while the elephants squirted the crowd with’ water from the royal tank. 
But the native chroniclers relate the full history of his reign and the 
strange manner of his death. : 

First they describe him as a public figure,—lord paramount of the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. His kingdom was the coast strip 
from the mouth of the Ganges to the river Salween, areas now known as 
Chittagong, -Akyab, Kyaukpyu, Sandoway, Syriam and Amherst, a 
territory one thousand miles long, with an average depth of fifty miles, 
essentially a maritime kingdom. His capital at Mrauk-U was the central 
pivot of the strip, the heart of the paddy lands, a position intricate with 
its curling creeks, protected by steep bluffs and huge stone walls: of 
circumvallation, the constantly improved strong place of his dynasty, 
now two hundred years old. The problem of his foreign relations can 
be summarized as the Great Mogul pressing him on the North, the 
Burmese King of Pegu on his south-eastern frontier, and the sea-power 
of the Portuguese, with their treaty-ports in Chittagong and their swords 
at the disposal of the king who gave them the most valuable trade 
concessions. 

The palm feaf Mss describe how Thiri-thudhamma conducted him- 
self in these given circumstances and in the face of these problems. 

















His first difficulty was with Chittagong and his northern frontier. 
‘That province was under an Arakanese governor and for administrative 
purposes was divided into twelve states under local rajahs, who had to 
pay tribute to Thiri-thudhamma through his representative, the Governor. 
In 1625, three years after the accession, these States rebelled, probably 
at the instigation of the Mogul, whose desire had long been to add 
Chittagong to his territories. ‘Thiri-thudhamma acted with energy. He 
marched his army overland to meet the rebels. His feet coasted up and 
joined him. Both army and fleet were stiffened by foreign mercenaries. 
The galleys were rowed by prisoners of war; the guns were served by 
Portuguese ; his officers were drawn from ten nationalities. Moreover 
the Portuguese forces at the treaty ports of Chittagong were under promise 
to assist him, With this force he crushed the rebellion, set back the plans 
of the Great Mogul and secured the northern areas of his kingdom, 











* This account is derived from notes supplied tome by Mr. San Shwe Pu, with 
usual ‘single-mindedness. He consulted the following palm-leaf MS.S. in his possession, 
the Mahai Zzawin by Do We, the Dififiyawaddi Aredawpon and the Nga Lat Rone Razawiv, 
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binding them truly to him as their acknowledged master. ‘That Thiri- 
thudhamma held Chittagong under no nominal rule is proved by the fact 
that even the Portuguese, fearing for the safety of their treaty-ports if 
they played false, served him faithfully. Moreover Brother Manrique’s 
journey to Mrauk-U in 1630 is sure evidence that his compatriots looked. 
on Thiri-thudhamma as more dangerous to them than the Great Mogul. 








The King adopted an equally prompt and successful attitude towards 
his southern territories.” 


Internally he continued the vigorous rule of his predecessors. He 
strengthened the defences of Mrauk-U, mounting cannon on the walls 
under advice from his Portuguese officers. His administration kept the 
peace, a5 Manrique noted in his description of the local governors’ police, 
the safety of the ways and the cheapness of provisions. 





Thave adduced these dull facts of history so asthe better to throw 
into relief the suange fate that befell the King. Here was a monarch 
whose army had given battle in Chittagong and whose navy had sacked 
Moulmein, a man known the whole length of the eastern shoies of the 
Bay of Bengal as a ruler of importance, whom European eyes had looked 
upon, had seen at play with his children, laughing at their toys, here in 
short was a monarch who might have lived anywhere, at any time, 
minding his city, upholding his power, glorifying the religion. But this 
element of the ordinary in his public life and character did not preserve 
‘him from an extraordinary fate. He lived in a country washed by the 
common sea, where eggs sold for a hundred to the rupee and where the 
like sum would purchase a cow, an altogether familiar country, importing 
silk and munitions and velvet, and expoiting rice and coiton fabrics. 
But there was something strange and fantastic at work within that 
country. 




















Thiri-thudhamma had two ministers, Lat Rone and Kuthala, The 
former was his chief adviser, the son of his father’s minister, a man 
whose family had long been associated with the royal house of Mraul-U 
inthe capacity of faithful and weighty councillors. ‘The latter, who 
held one of the local governorships and was in rank a general, belonged 
to the upper aristocracy and traced his descent from Thazada, King of 
Arakan in 1525. Both these men had’been closely connected with Thiri- 
thudhamma in his campaigns and in his orderly administration. The 
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other personage in the drama about to be unfolded was Nat Shin Mé, the 
Chief Queen, one of those redoubtable women of whom history offer 
several examples. 


ate adviser of the King, had easy access to the 
palace at all hours. In his coming and going he constantly met Nat 
Shin Me, for she was not a woman to confine herself closely to he: own 
apartments. She enjoyed the King’s full confidence and it must be 
supposed that she sat in the council chamber and made her will felt 
amoung the courtiers and high officials. As the King’s reign entered its 
fifteenth year, Kuthala, who had long entertained a secret admiration for 
the Chief Queen, succeeded in rousing her interest. Soon they were 
involved in a mutual passion. She became his mistress; but fora 
character like hers, such was insufficient. Women of that mould desire 
power and glory for their lovers and death for those they have tricked. 
Kuthala, as alieady stated, was originally of the blood royal and Nat 
Shin Mé urged him to seize the throne. Rebellion and assassination, 
however, were not likely to be successful, for the minister, Lat Rone, 
kept an incorruptible watch. Hence she induced her lover to adopt 
another and surer method, one difficult to detect, hard to combzt and as 
fatal as the dagger. 





Kutliala, as an in 











Kuthala was master of a science called Ya-da-ya. This science, 
now forgotten or remembered only in some of its outward manifestations, 
was the application of the principles of astrology to black magic. It 
had long been practiced by its initiates at the Court of Mrauk-U, . but 
was used chiefly as a defensive weapon, Take for instance the Ya-da-ya 
bell, which still bangs for every traveller. to see in the shrine at 
Mahamuni. On that bell are written certain instructions. ‘They 
indicate in a general manner that if the bell was stiuck under given 
circumstances of time, place and direction, results would occur dis- 
concerting to those against whom the sound was directed. ‘The full key 
however, is not on the bell. Only a person initiated into the science of 
Ya-da-yé would know where and at what time and at what angle to 
strike it. But given the right measurements of time and space, the 
sound was devastating. 











Again, there lies now outside one of the gales of ruined Mrauk-U 
agreat broken slab. On it are inscribed certain measuiements and 
calculations. 


As I say, the key of the science is lost, but there is no doult that 
this stone was regarded as having a defensive value. One can only 
vaguely surmise the argued method of its operation. Accoiding to 
astrology, the cosmos isa mathematical formula in motion ; each part, 
every permutation, all changes or actions are mathematically related and 
are determined by the composition of the original formula in ils innumer- 
able interactions. An invading army advancing towards the north gate 
Of Mrauk-U would be an expression in the world of form of higher 
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mathematics, The most root way of dealing with the invasion, therefore, 
would be by the interposition of a neutializing equation. If the enemy 
was equal to + x, the interposition, of - x would cause him to 
disappear. Here the science of Ya-da-ya came in. It indicated what 
was the neutralizing equation, under what circumstances of time and 
orientation it could he placed in position and how it could be, so to 
speak, let off against the advancing foe. This science sounds abstruse. 
People nowadays may declare it an illusion, But the historian is 
concerned with the important truths or illusions of the period he 
describes, and there is no doubt that the Governihent of Mrauk-U 
studied, practised and believed in Ya-da-ya. 

As the palm-leaves relate, Kuthala was master of this science, and 
Nat Shin Me persuaded him to employ it against the King. It was very 
safe, very sure and very secret, she argued, and when the obstacle was 
removed, Kuthala could ascend the throne without odium, ‘There would 
be no proof, nothing more than a suspicion. 

It must be remembered that the Mrauk-U dynasty was now of two 
hundred years standing and was more firmly set than any dynasty which 
bas ruled in Burma, for the direct line had been unbroken from its 
foundation. Moreover, the kings of the last fifty years had been the 
most brilliant, so that the family was now at the height of its reputation. 
To raise hands against the master of such a state was no light matter. 
But the King was mild, easy going and unsuspecting, a fit subject 
for an experiment in Ya-da-ya. 

‘The Mss. describe in detail the procedure followed by Kuthala, 
He began work by making a calculation showing the astrological 
relationship between his horoscope and the King’s. That gave him the 
datum for all his future operations. As has been explained, Ya-da-ya 
proceeds from an astrological basis and is a system of magic. ‘The 
horoscopic comparison showed Kuthala in what, astrologicaily speaking, 
he fell short of the King in power. Ya-da-ya supplied the means of 
correcting the adverse measurements in his favour. He accordingly 
inscribed on certain stone squares the calculation which was necessary 
to alter his chart into one superior to the King’s, ic., to change the 
measurements by which he was now contolled into other figures, which 
would give him the mastery over the cyphers which were the astrological 
expression of Thiri-thudhamma, Taking the inscribed: squates, he 
buried them at certain angles round the palace. Ya-da-yé determined 
the angles and the method by which the calculations on the slabs were 
caused to react against the King. In this way Thiri-thudhamma was 
invested in a mathematical net. His measurements were tampered 
with; the chart, which made him what he was, the King of a country, 
began to change, until it became possible to calculate at what point of 
time he would cease to exist at that place. 

It appears from the palm-leaves that Kuthala, in order to assist the 
operation of the squares or possibly in connection with it, composed 
certain verses, wsitten in such a rhythm and composed of such an 
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arrangement of letters, each of which represented a number, that when 
uttered at a calculated time, place and angle, they set up vibrations 
assistant to the calculations on the squares. There exists to this day 
one of these poems called Nga-swe. On the face of it, the meaning is 
obscure, but we know that Kuthala engaged troops of boysto sing it 
outside the palace and at certain places in the neighbourhood. There 
was, therefore, some publicity in this affair of Ya-da-ya, not sufficient 
to rouse the suspicions of anyone ignorant of the science, but enough to 
cause an initiate to perceive what was going forward. ‘The King’s other 
minister, Lat Rone, was such an adept, and as soon as he heard the boys 
singing the Nga:swe incantation, he hurried to his master. Long aware 
of Kuthala’s intrigue with the Chief Queen, he deemed it his duty now 
to disclose the whole plot. “Owing (o the combined influence of Yadaya 
and incantatory poems,” he said to Thirithudhamma, “your natal 
measurements are being deflected to the benefit of Kuthala's. He has 
robbed you of your wife; itis his intention to rob you also of your throne. 
Unless you authorize me to take counter measures in Ya-da-ya and block 
the influences now bearing on you, instead of the long life you might 
expect from your citart, you will be dead in seven months.”” 


‘The King, however, was not alarmed by this startling information. 
It seemed to him impossible that Kuthala, his intimate adviser, could 
harbour such designs. Nor could he suspect his Chief Queen, Nat Shin 
Mé. But Lat Rone pressed the matter with such earnestness, that at last 
he decided to check the minister's statement by taking omens. If he was 
in danger of his life, if he was involved in so strange a mesh, the situa- 
tion would inevitably be reflected on the mirror into which he proposed 
to gaze. Omens were consulted in various ways in Arakan; the method 
adopted by the King was called ‘hearing turan.’ According to the theory 
of taran, if an event is on the way, its teverberation will first reach the 
minds of mediums. Such persons will be aware of it before its arrival 
into the upper consciousness and they will inadvertently say, someth 
which will indicate its existence and nature. The method of hearing 
taran was, therefore, to send a reliable person to stroll in the streets and 
listen to the casual remarks made by the kind of people who might be 
mediums. Experience had shown that the most ‘likely were children, 
lunatics and actors. The Arakanese of to-day still believe in this science, 
though none are now found competent to practise it, 





An experienced man was accordingly sent o wander through the 
city, On his return he reported that he had heard three significant 
remarks. The first was ‘King Hari has made mistakes uselessly. Hari 
will die and the country will go to pieces!" the second—‘An unworthy 
slave, who seeks sovereign power, will surely become King in seven 
months’: the third—‘If an iguana is changed into a crocodile, creeks 
and sivers cannot bear it; if a slave becomes a strong and influential 
man, the country cannot prosper’. When Lat Rone received this report, 
he saw that matters were even worse than he had supposed. Not only 








= was the King’s death certain, but the ruin of the 
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gdom was also 
foretold. He laid the tarans and his explanation before Thiri- 
thudbamma, “You are the King Hari spoken of,” said he. “You were 
born in a palace at the foot of mount Hari and in your infancy you were 
given that name. You are doomed to die in seven months. The stave 
is Kuthala, His reign will end your dynasty and herald the dissolution 
of the kingdom of Arakan, The people of this country must pass through 
an agony as of burning fire.” 

But in spite of this grave warning, the King was not entirely 
convinced. It is stated by the chroniclers that he sent for Nat Shin Me 
and confronted her with what he had heard, She had an easy task in 
explaining it away. After all, he had nothing definite against her and 
Kuthala. ‘The latter was reputed to have buried a few stone squares; 
boys were said to have sung songs; an idiot or a child had uttered some 
vague words. The Chief Queen quickly reassured him. She laughed 
away his fears. Aided by her beauty and the love he bore her, she soon 
banished his suspicions, exerting herself to please, so that in a short 
while he (oo laughed at Lat Rone and his forebodings. 

When that minister saw that the Chief Queen's influence was 
paramount, and that her lover, Kuthala, remained in office, he could no 
longer face the evils of the future. He had no desire to be involved in 
the crash of a dynasty, Moreover when the King’s murder was con- 
summated, what would be bis chance of escape? Even were he spared, 
could be serve the usurper? Immediate retirement was his only course, 
a tetiiement which would take him out of the world of living men, bee 
yond the grasp of the new king, into a region, where the horrible echoes 
of a political catastrophe could not disturb him, where he could bathe 
his harassed mind in the calms of contemplation. He decided to assume 
the yellow robe and retire into a monastery. 

In a last strange interview he sought the King’s leave. His science 
told him that his master’s fate was certain and close. But as he looked 
at the mild (ace, that mildness which Brother Manrique had noted as 
‘Thiti-thudhamma’s chief characteristic, he knew that the King could 
never be roused to save himself by striking at the queen he loved and 
the friend he trusted. Without the royal support, Lot Rone could do 
nothing. ‘Therefore with sorrowful respect, he bade his master farewell 
as one takes leave of the dying, and donning the robe, turned his mind 
inward to the realities of his metaphysic. The few months passed ; those 
malign influences which Kuthala had set in motion began to work out; 
the king fell ill and, as had been calculated, died in the seventh month. 
He left one son by Nat Shin Me, a young boy and his legal successor. 
Kutlala and the Queen did not feel strong enough openly to brush the 
prince aside and seize the throne. The Arakanese would never have 
accepted them while a direct heir to the great Mrauk-U line was alive. 
But their difficulty was of short duration. ‘The lad caught small-pox 
and it is alleged that his mother, Nat Shin Mé, deliberately made him 
drink medicines that incieased his illness. On the twenty eighth day 
of his reign he died. 
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Nat Shin M& then sent out a summons to the members of the 
Council. They assembled in the audience-chamber at the - palace. 
When all had sat down, it was noticed that the doors and windows of 
the hall were shut and bolted. This ominous sign had one meaning ; 
they were to vote the way the Queen instructed them or they would 
neverleave the chamber. It was Nat Shin Me's desire that Kuthala 
should ascend the throne by vote of the Council. Like many political 
adventurers before and since, she saw the necessity of giving a legal 
colour to what was really a coup d'etat. Without the vote of the Council 
it was doubtful whether Kuthala would get the support of the army and 
the officials. Hence her object in summoning tle members, hence the 
strong hint she gave them by closing the doors, that she intended the 
voting to follow her ideas. Addressing the gathering, she reminded 
them that Thirithudhamma was dead; his son was dead; the great 
dynasty of the Kings of Mrauk-U was without an heir; it was necessary 
that some one, versed in affairs of state, known to the nation, should 

_ succeed or-anarchy would supervene; Lat Rone had retired from the 
world; there remained no one Lut Kuthola; she suggested Kuthala; was 
he not descended from King Thazada? ‘The members, being painfully 
aware of the closed doors, unanimously elected Kuthala as King of 
Arakan. : 

Tradition relates that Nat Shin Ma, not wholly satisfied with this 
packed vote, sought the support of the Church, fora few mornings 
Jater sbe went to visit the Shittaung Hpongyi, the acknowledged doyen 
of the Buddhist priesthood of Mrauk-U. The old monk was walking in 
the cool air, telling his beads. ‘You agree that the Council was wise 
in choosing Kuthala?” She asked, 

But the Rahan was not inclined to keep up the farce. He replied 
bluntly that it was not the Council's choice, but her own. At that, 
uncontrolably irritated, she struck her thigh and uttered an angry 
retort. The, story goes that the mark of her fingers remained on her 
skin till, frightened by 4 stigma which did not yield to treatment, she 
apologised and was cured. 

So Kuthala ‘succeeded to the throne of Mrauk-U, taking the title of 
Narapati.. As soon as he was secure, his first act was to banish Nat 
Shin Mé. She was expelled from her apartments and given a house in 
the city outside the triple wall of the ‘palace-citadel. He felt there could 
be no safety as long as she was his partner. If she had killed her 
husband, the King, if she had not shrunk even from hastening the death 
of her oniy son,,was there any guarantee that he would escape? The 
violence of hez love might change into‘as violent a hate. There would 
be no ease and freedom till the walls of his palace and the swords of bis 
guard stood between him and her. 

Narapati's next act was to take his own bearings astrologically. 
His natal chart was carefully progressed and calculated. The figures 
leit no room for doubt that he would die in seven years after a reign of 
that length. As he had killed the late King by Ya-da-ya, so now he 
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proposed lo prolong his own life by the same means. He took measure- 
ments, worked out the angle, and built two pagodas close to the palace. 
(These two buildings, the Thet-daw.she and the Thet-daw-saung, may 
still be seen among the ruins of Mrauk-U, their walls covered with 
Ya-da-ya cyphers.) Specialists assured him that his calculations were 
cotrect and that the arrangement of the pagodas was such as to warp the 
operation of his original position in accordance with his wish, But 
there was an error somewhere, Perhaps in the course of tampering 
with Thiri-thudhamma’s chart, elements had been introduced into his 
own which made the present problem insoluble. Suffice it to say 
that he failed to prolong his life and died in seven years, as indicated 
by his measurements. 


















‘The murder of Thir-thudhamma was a capital event in the history 
of Arakan, It profoundly shocked contemporary opinion, so much so 
that many persons, it is said, rather than acknowledge Narapati as theit 
King, lelt the country. But not only was Narapati disliked as a 
usurper who had gained the throne by ill means; it was discovered that 
he was of slave origin. Though descended on the male side fiom 
Thazada, his female ancestor had been only a palace concubine and serf. 
So was exactly fulfilled the taran—‘an unworthy slave will become 
King.’ 








The shock to public opinion caused by these events had, however, 
more than a contemporary effect. As has been stated, Thisi-thudhamma 
was the direct descendant of the King who had founded the Mrauk-U 
dynasty two hundred years before, His removal was a blow to the 
principle of authority in Arakan, from which the kingdom never 
recovered, For two hundred years the rulers of Mrauk-U had wielded 
an unquestioned power. ‘Their Government had been strong because it 
had received the support of the people, high and low. But now the old 
family was gone; the new did not succeed in winning the same unci 
allegiance; men questioned its right to rule; there was no unassailable 
principle of authority, Asa result the years 1638 to 1784 were unhappy 
with rebellions, assassinations, usurpations, the cential government 
becoming weaker, falling a prey to adventurers, unable to give the 
people the good peace of the old days. In 1784 came tie final 
catastrophe. The Burmese invaded Arakan, sacked the capital and 
remained in occupation of the country. ‘Their rule was one of robbery 
and massacre. Great numbers of the Arakanese fled into exile. The 
countryside was depopulated. So were fulfilled the words of the taran— 
‘if a siave becomes.a strong and influential man, the country cannot 
prosper,’ and so, was Lat Rone justified in his interpretation of the 
same—‘all living things in this country will go through the agony of 
burning fire.” 
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THE CITY OF GOLDEN MRAUK-U. 
By M. S. Corus. 


Mrauk-U was foundedin 1430 A.D. and became the seat.of the 
Arakanese dynasty of that name. It was embellished by King Minba 
in 1540 with some of its more remarkable temples. The fortifications 
were completed under Min Palaung’ and Razagri at the end of the 
sixteenth century. In 1634, the date chosen for this reconstruction, it 
‘was at the top of its importance, rich with the accumulated wealth of two 
centuries of internal peace, successful foreign war, with a dynasty which 
had passed on its authority without dispute from father to son. After 
1634 it entered upon its decline. Usurpations became the rule. It 
grew weaker until conquered by the Burmese in 1784. In 1825 the 
British drove out the Burmese Governo: and added it to the Indian 
Empire. It is now a small country town called Myohaung and the 
headquarters of a township of that name. 


In the following pages I attempt to descrile Mrauk-U as it appeared 
in 1634, the turning point of its history. The accompanying maps 
are some guide, though they depict the site as it exists to-day. 






Geographically speaking, the situation of Mrauk-U is peculiar. It 
lies sixty miles from the coast, but the largest ocean-going ships of that 
period could reach it through the network of deep creeks by which it is 
surrounded. This gave it the advantages of a port, without the attend- 
ant risk of surprise by an enemy fleet. A large rice growing area 
immediately enveloped it. Fiom behind, an old road ran over the * 
mountains to Burma proper, while on tle north-west there was easy 
communication with India. ‘It was a natural focus for trade on the 
easterly shore of the Bay of Bengal. 





The city of Mrauk-U was not buiit on the pattern of those Indo- 
Chinese cities of which Mandalay is considered to be a standing example, 
that is to say, it was not enclosed within rectangular walls, pierced at 
measured intervals by gates, with corresponding streets crossing within 
at right angles. It was irregular and depended for its conformation on 
the topography of the sile. 


In the centre was the palace-citadel, built on a natural hill about 
sixty feet high and surrounded by a stone wall in three terraces and by 
moat. On the summit stood the palace building, probably made 
parlly of stone and partly of wood, for stone foundations are still visible 
on the site. However, the structure itself must in the main have been 
of wood, for it is described thus by Manrique. “It has massive wooden 
columns of such extraor length dnd straightness, that one wonders 
there are trees so tall and so straight. The inside columns are entirely 
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gill. There is a hall gilt from top to bottom.” These two details are 
sufficient to show that the royal palace at Mrauk-U in 1634 must have 
resembled in the main the palace of King Thibaw in Mandalay two 
hundred and fifty years later. The style was Burmese and not Indian. 
Though just over the border from Bengal, Arakan belonged and 
belongs essentially to the civilization of Indo-China. 





Standing up in this way over the city was the palace. Below it a 
town of considerable size was spread. Manrique estimates the poptla- 
tion at one hundred and sixty thousand, not counting foreign visitors 
and traders. That would make it rather larger than the present city of 
Mandalay. As the area now covered with ruins and remains is an 
oblong of some fourteen miles round, the Padre's estimate is quite 
possible. The surface of the ground was not a plain, but rather a 
jumble of low hills and rolling slopes, intersected with tidal rivers. As 
Manrique says: “‘through the middle of the city runs a large and copious 
river, which branching off through various parts, makes the greater 
number of its streets navigable for different kinds of craft, big and 
small.” In fact he suggests that most of thé traffic was by water. The 
houses must have been built along the creeks and up and down the 
slopes, but even from the upper galleries of the palace it would have 
been impossible to obtain a general view of the whole town, The eye 
vould have been restricted by some sharp bluff or some pagoda-crowned 
hill. Though the palace was on a height, there 1s no doubt that cannon 
on one of the many hills within the city boundaries would have 
commanded it. The general lay-out was therefore to the last degree 
informal and: irregular, the streets curying, going up and down hill, 
crossing bridges, disappearing behind this hill and re-appearing from 
behind that. But as I will point out later, this natural conformation 
was inherent in the conception of the city’s defences. 





























‘The houses were made of bamboo. The neighbouring mountains 
then, as now, -were presumably covered with that plant. But it must 
not be supposed that a bamboo house is necessarily a mat hut. Though 

indeed such structures do not last long and have to be extensively 
repaired after each rainy season, they are watertight and sanitary and 
can be made to look charming. Nowadays when the Chin tribes 
inhabiting the hills and upper reaches of the rivers of Arakan are the 
cleverest exponents of how to build in bamboo, one may observe in 
their villages neat strong houses, the mat walls worked in patterns and 
the whole, bright and corncoloured, giving an impression of skilled 
finish. Such were the houses in Mrauk-U. As Manrique observes— 
“he houses are’ made according to the means and position of 
these’ who get them made, for much labour and ingenuity is spent on 
the curious designs of fine variegated mats, very neat and beautiful 
things.” The same authority states that the houses of the aristocracy 
contained rooms made of wood, “the different sculptures and mouldings 
of the woodwork being gilt and painted in various colours." Qn the 
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whole the streets of Mrauk-U must have resembled those of. any 
Burmese village of the present day, though there was more bamboo used 
and less wood, and ‘perhaps the workmanship was neater and the 
material more wrought than is the case now. 

Beyond this expanse of houses were the defences of the city. 
Mrauk-U was so situated that it could only be attacked across the plain 
of Parein from the south-east, evst and north-east.. The north was a 
tangle of hills and creeks, considerably higher and rougher than the 
billocks within the city. The west was a plain intersected with 
innumérable deep creeks, across which no foot soldiers could have made 
progress. The south again was steny hills. But all round the east side 
stretched the plain of Parein, leading to the Lemro river. Any attack 
from’ Burma naturally came from that direction, as several roads over 
the high mountains of the divide debouched on the Lemro. Even the 
English in 1825, advancing from the south-west with the fleet, found it 
necessary to go round to the plain of Parein and attack froth the east. 
It was, therefore, on the east that Mrauk-U was fortified. T'rom the 
hills on the north down to the Hills on the south of the city a maze-like 
chain of lakes and moats, which wound in and out, sometimes one be- 
hind the other, with blind alleys, false entrances, backed with high 
stone battlements and worked in with natural ridges, covered the whole 
eastern approach. ‘These defences were calculated to baffle any enemy. 
And, in fact, as long as the Kings of Mrauk-U were strong and manned 
the works with vigour, the city remained impregnable. Even the 
English in 1825, with only a Burmese Governor to dislodge, found the 
assault difficult and were repulsed until Arakanese, who knew the 
topography, indicated a vital point. 

Besides this system of defence, the Kings had constructed on the 
south, in three valleys three large reservoirs. “These were so built with 
dams and sluices that if an enemy had succeeded in breaking through 
the eastern mois and penetrating into the city, the waters would 
have been let loose, flooding the town and drowning the invaders. The 
King with his army could take refuge on the citadel safely above the 
flood. It is recorded in the Arakanese MSS. that when Tabin-sbwe-ti, 
King of Pegu, broke through the outer defences in his attack on the city 
in the 16th century, the dams were opened and his army was over- 
whelmed. 

Besides the citadel, the peopie’s dwellings and the system of 
fortifications, were also in this year of 1634 some remarkable religious 
buildings, situated mostly in the north quarter of the city. These were 
constructed of stone, stone procured, it is said, from the island of 
Ramee, a hundred miles to the south. Many of them were in the 
style popularly known as the pagoda and resemble the modern Burmese 
design, though there is a severity and proportion about them which 
make the curls and creases of the Shwedagon appear phantasmal. But 
some are in an architecture not to be met with in the East. Of them 
the Dukkan-thein and the Shittaung-para are the most remarkable. 
These structures are temples in the more general acceptation of the word, 
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T need not describe their architecture, their bas-reliefs, their arora of 
Tantric Hinduism ; this has already been done by writers more informed 
‘on such subjects than myself. But to their situation, the thickness of 
their walls and their lay out I do desire to draw attention. While the 
citadel was the final refuge for the King and his army in the event of 
an enemy breaching the outer defences, so these two structures were the 
last retreat for the ecclesiastics. Into. them all the monks in Mrauk-U 
could flee. Each stood on a mound at least forty feet above the mean 
level of the city and so out of danger of inundation from the reservoirs. 
In the first instance, thercfore, these temples were the priests’ citadel 
The Dukkan-thein had only one door; its walls were twelve feet thick 
of solid stone; once the priests were within, not even cannon could have 
dislodged them. 














‘The Shittaung-pard, almost equally strong, was in normal times the 
residence of the head of the Arakanese priesthood. This Hpongyi had 
the temporal power of life and death over monks. From the drawings 
given here the maze-like layout of both temples may be observed. 
Reasons of defence cannot, to my mind, entirely account for this curious 
plan and I hazard the suggestion that some ritual of initiation, some 
ceremonies, half Hindu and half Buddhist, which required a secret and 
involved housing, were there enacted. 











Such in outward appearance was the city of Mrauk-U. I have 
described in an earlier article how Fra Manrique, the Portuguese 
missionary, came there in 1630. After staying a certain length and 
completing his business, he returned to Dianga, the headquarters of the 
Portuguese in Chittagong. A second time, however, hie entered 
Arakan and arrived at the capital in 1633, remai 5. Asis 
often the.case on asecond visit, he saw deeper than on the first. I 
propose from his detailed account to reconstruct the city as it appeared 
during that great social and economic event, the coronation of Thir 
thudhamma in 1634, of which he was an eye witness. It will then 
appear at ils shost animated, with all its vital forces at stretch, and it 
may be possible, within the framework of walls and houses, citadel and 
temple, creek and hillock, to visualize Golden Mrank-U. 














‘This matter of the coronation opens a peculiar sidelight on Arakan- 
ese history. There is no doubt- both from the text of Manrique and 
from the implications of the Arakanese MSS. that a current prophecy 
foretold that Thiri-thudhamma would die soon after /his crowning. As 
described in a previous article, he was murdered, in popular opinion, by 
Yadaya. This murder took place shortly after his coronation, and in 
fact, therefore, the prophecy was fulfilled. Thiri-thudhamma was 
aware and afraid of what was foretold (and the result shows he was 
ight to fear), but he thought that if his coronation was postponed 
indefinitely, he would evade his fate. Thus, though he came to the 
throne in 1622, he pul it-off year afte: year and it was now 1634. At 
last, popular opinion against which even the most absolute monarch ig 
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not immune, demanded that the coronation should take place. An 
uncrowned king was a profound breach of custom. It threw the 
mechanism of royal rule into confusion. ‘Thiri-thudhamma was only 
too well aware of the necessity, but he was troubled by this persistent 
prophecy. It must be remembered that his precedessors for two hundred 
years had been crowned and had ruled peacefully from father to son. 
But in his case some special catastrophe was foreshadowed, some 
violent death which must imply an usurpation. When the expedient of 
postponing his coronation failed, it was natural that he should make 
inquiries and seek some other mode of evading the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. For crowned he had to be; Manrique makes it clear that he 
was pressed by his ministers; no doubt that Kuthala, who soon after- 
wards made away with him, already felt the stir of ambition and hoped 
that the ordinary course of events would accomplish what afterwards he 
had personally to undertake. 

The King had in his employ a certain Mohommedan Haijji. 
This man was reputed to have a considerable knowledge of the occult 
sciences. He was also a doctor and had obtained cures which endeared 

im to his master. The previous descriptions of Thiri-thudhamma 
have shown him a mild man of family tastes, exercising a benign rule 
over a kingdom which Manrique again and again, almost in spite of 
himself, exclaims to have been the seat for that age of a gentle civiliza- 
tion. But there appears to have been a certain department where the 
practice of such virtue was regarded as impossible. Just as at that date 
in Europe the Inquisition was ready to torture thousands to death so 
that the great church might not suffer from criticism or schism, so in 
Arakan the King did not hesitate to put persons to loss or death, 
provided that the day, place and angle of their misfortune were such, 
according to the laws of Yadaya, as to benefit, strengthen and give 
life to the great dynasty. Manrique quotes a strange case of this. He 
says that one day at nine in the morning he was beginning the Introit 
of the Mass at the altar of the church he had built in the Daingri-hpet 
quarter of the city, when cries of “fire!” were heard; he stopped the 
Office and quickly removed the vestments to a place of safety. But as 
the wind was not blowing in that direction and as clephants were soon 
on the scene, breaking down the houses in a circle round the fire, the 
church escaped. ‘The incendiaries were caught. Now these men had 
been sent by the King on the advice of his professors of Yadayé. The 
latter’s argument was that in order to counteract a certain evil influence 
bearing on the dynasty from a certain point, it was necessary from 
another point and at a fixed hour to commit arson. (Nine o'clock in the 
morning was certainly a very inconvenient hour for an incendiary to 
start a a conflagration, though’ presumably it was the only possible 
hour for the adept of Yadaya in that particular combination of events). 
If a Yadaya calculation indicated midnight as the time, the fire began 
at that hour and naturally more of the inhabitants were burnt. For 
just as the Inquisitors argued that no individual could indulge in private 
religious views to the detriment of the Church, so the King’s adepis 
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made it clear that neither the property-rights nor_lives of citizens had 
any existence, when the throne was threatened. In all other respects 
such rights were recognised and vindicated. Even the unfortunate 
agents employed to light the fires, if caught, were impaled, on the 
ground that outrage to life and property -must be avenged in the 
ordinary manner, or the roughs would say there was no law and begin 
burning an their own account. it was the bad Karma of those persons 
whose natal measurements happened to bring them across the line of an 
evil influence bearing on the crown. They ceased, and rightly ceased 
it was argued, to have any claim to personal protection from the 
Government, when their mathematical position cosmically was inimical 
to Government. At any rate, their houses were often burnt and in the 
case cited Manrique himself and his church had a narrow escape. 


As I have stated above, the King was very intimate with a certain 
Mahomedan Hajji, and when this difficulty about his coronation became 
acute he called him in consultation. The problem the man had to 
resolve was this—as the King’s death is foretold as occurring shortly 
after his coronation and as he must now submit to that ceremony, how 
can his life be preserved? There was obviously only one answer to 
such a que'y—by magic. The magic he proposed was, perhaps, 
grievous and desperate. Yet was not the fate of a dynasty in the 
balance? ‘The most desperate remedy was amply justified. He did 
not use the method of Yadaya, familiar and permitted by public 
opinion. His plan was what an apothecary might devise. He called 
for six thousand human hearts, four thousand hearts of white cows and 
two thousand hearts of white pigeons. As the object was so vital 
the King saw no reason to refuse and authorized the prescription. 
The: police laid hold of persons in the public streets and delivered 
them up, so that in a few days no one dared leave his house. Manrique, 
who was an eye witness of the affair from first to last, relates that the 
citizens made the strongest representations, contending that the matter 
was contrary to all precedent, and in deference to their views the 
in the vicinity of Mrauk-U were called upon to supply a quota. In a 
certain retired place among the hills near the town, the Mahomedan, 
equipped with fires and cauldrons, distilled these hearts and prepared a 
perfume, able, he declared, to render the King invincible and invisible, 
‘and so adequately protected against any dangers that might threaten 
him hereafter. Manrique stigmatises this Hajji as a “minion, of 
Lucifer," as “Satan’s hangman” and as “‘a hellish wizard.” He des- 
cribes. him.as boiling the hearts by day and invoking the spirits of the 
ruffian dead by night, But here the padre shows that he failed to 
enter into the point of view of the authorities. “Still it must be admitied 
that the Hajji had a lively idea of his duties to the Crown and carried 
his devotion to royalty very far, 














The people became increasingly indignant. Even the aristocracy 
considered this prescription of the commons as without precedent. But 
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before they had flecided upon an effective. method of protest, the killing 
ceased, the perfume was finished and the king was declared safe from 
whatever dangers might befall, 


Manrique describes very well the great relief felt by everybody when 
it was all over. The people had been living in fear for some months, 
each man dreading it might bevhis turn next. But one evening, looking 
up’at the turrets of the palace on the height, the citizens saw the place 
illuminated, heard the strains of a band playing a cheerful air and the 
sound of ordnance in a feu de joie. Bveryone knew this signified the 
end of the anxious days and the beginning of the coronation festivities. 
Next morning they all put on their best clothes. ‘‘ The people were 
seen to stream out of their houses, their present gaiety making them 
forget their former tears and their gala dresses being an ornament to the 
very streets they passed through.” How exceedingly typical is this of 
Burmese mentality. Last week the King took ourjhearts for a perfume; 
we wept. Next week the King is to be crowned; how very exciting! 
‘The Burmese in the buik are the same now as they were then, 








‘The coronation of Thiri-thudhamma meant a sequence of festivities. 
The first thing was for all the notabilities to come into Mrauk-U from 
the country, Everyone of any standing had to be present. Manrique 
describes how he himself wanted to get away, and on going to ask Thiri- 
thudhamma’s permission, that monarch ‘said, laughing at him—‘ How 
now, Padre? Do you ask to go to Bengala when all the Princes and 
grandes of my kingdoms come to assist at my coronation 2” Not only 
did the city quickly fill up with such persons, but traders crowded in, a5 
this was a good opportunity to dispose of expensive wares, when every- 
one wanted new clothes or ornaments for their wives or provision for 
feasts. From Manrique’s account of the different nationalities repre- 
sented in the bazaar a vivid idea can be gained of the trade of Mrauk-U 
and what an important roadstead it was on the route between India and 
the Spice Islands. A ship, after leaving Chittagong on a voyage to Java, 
did not stand straight across the bay but kept to the coast. Mrauk-U is 
one of the few harbours on the east line of the Bay of Bengal. Hence 
trading ships naturally put in there to revictual and pay their way. On 
this occasion, however, as the opportunities for trade were so good, 
larger numbers than usual arrived. It appears that in the seventeenth 
century Arakan had some system of protection; at least revenue was 
raised by imposts on imported articles at the’ various custom houses. 
But on this occasion, free trade was allowed, the better to encourage 
merchants, and no duties were levied. Not only were’ the nearest king- 
doms of Bengal and Pegu represented, but there were ships from Siam, 
Cambodia and Java in the port. Masulapatam and the Maldives had 
sent goods and so had Sumatra. There was a huge crowd of different 
races with “such a diversity of costumes, such a variety of languages, 
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such a disparity of religions, that the eye had plenty of work to distin- 
guish by their costumes the differences of nationality.” These traders 
pitched tents in long lines and in these streets exhibited their wares. 
‘There were the jewellers, offering diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
jacinths, topazes, with gold and silver in bars. There were the spice 
merchants, well stocked with musk, incense, camphor, saltpetre, opium 
and tobacco. Dyes of various kinds were on sale. Drugs were to be 
had. Stuffs were in plenty, silk and cotton, and there were ornaments 
in ivory and services in porcelain. In the way of food there was every- 
thing the mind could conceive. Police kept order at the entrances to 
these improvised bazaars, Everyone was in the highest spirits, Dancing 
girls were here, conjurors there. Boats passed close on the creek, flying 
flags, music rising from them. And at night fireworks and illumina- 
tions capped the gaieties of the day. Such was the general appearance 
of the city when the first ceremonies of the coronation began. As has 
been explained before, Thiri-thudhamma was King of the whole coast 
strip from Chittagong to Martaban. In order to bring this out and give 
demonstration of his power to the people, it was part of the coronation 
ceremony that the governors of all the important divisions of that area 
should be crowned with coronets, as if they were tributary kings, for the 
King of Mrauk-U styled himself Emperor or Padshah on this ground, 
namely that he had twelve kings under him, The first tributary to be 
crowned was he of Uritaung, that port first reached by Manrique when 
he interviewed the Arakanese Admiral. It is true that Uritaung is not 
fifty miles from Mrauk-U, but if Thiri-thudhamma chose to style his 
governor of that place a king, it was his affair and certainly agreeable 
to public opinion. 

Early one morning in November 1633, a big bell began ringing 
from the citadel, followed by salutes of artillery from the walls. This 
was the signal for all to assemble at the palace for the crowning of the 
first of the twelve sub-kings. Mantique had an invitation and describes 
how he with other Portuguese entered the great gilded hall of the 
pillars, This was hung for the occasion with tapestry. Carpets 
covered the floors. There was aa big drum and there was a window 
with a very gorgeous curtain over it. ‘The drum was struck, everyone 
made their bow, the curtain was drawn back and Thiri-thudhamma was 
disclosed on a throne. This not being his own coronation, he was not 
in the fullest dress. He had on a green coat; ropes of good pearls 
Were round his neck; in his right hand he held a gold fan encrusted 
with emeralds to match his clothes. He was being fanned by two pretty 
girls. (How similar this is to the East as represented on the London 
stage! How different from the real East of today !) He was strround- 
ed by thirty monks in yellow damask, all standing. 














A concert was then performed, classical songs in Arakanese and 
Burmese being sung. This Iastedan hour. Oriental ceremonies and 
entertainments are long, as Manrique discovered before the end. Then 
followed a ballet, a yein pwe. After this twenty-four children brought 
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in the twelve ciowns and the twelve sceptres to be bestowed onthe 
subskings. This part was tedious ceremonial. At last the prince 
himself appeared, the governor of Uritaung, a young fine-looking man 
in red velvet. As soon as he saw Thiri-thudhamma, he made the shi-ko 
to the ground, advanced, prostrated himself again, took another step, 
flung himself down a third time, was raised by four venerable monks and 
led to the steps of the throne, where he repeated his abasement. There 
he was left “with his mouth against the ground.”” Dead silence followed. 
‘Thisi-thudbamma vacated his throne and a monk sat upon it, holding a 
small image in his hands. (Here Manrique becomes heated in his 
account. Speaking of the image, he says—'‘the devil had on his head 
a garland of flowers.”) The would-be sub-king now bowed seven times 
to the image, placed it on his head, made an oath of aliegiance to Thiri- 
thudhamma and remained face-downwards. ‘‘This ridiculous oath fin- 
ished, the hellish minister retired with his idol,”” adds Manrigue, in high 
disapproval. The king then seated himself again on his throne anda 
monk on his right pronouncéd the decree of crowning. By this time the 
young man in red velvet had made so many prostrations that he was 
“sweating copiously.” But they had not finished with him yet. He 
was led nearer; a monk placed a crown on his head and a sceptre in his 
hand; and making five last reverences he kissed the feet of Thiri- 
thudhamma. Suddenly the big drum sounded thrice; everyone quickly 
tbrew themselves on their faces; ‘the curtain was drawn ; Thiri-tbudhamma 
disappeared. 3 E 

Brother Manrique now thought he would be able to get away. 
Before leaving, however, it was necessary to say good-bye to the kinglet. 
This he could not accomplish immediately, as in the outer hall to which 
they had all adjourned, there was a large crowd offering congratulations. 
He wasted a full hour, when the Prince stepped towards the door, 
where his elephant, a magnificent animal in a red velvet coat, was stand- 
ing. Manrique saw his opportunity and approached to take leave: 
“Ah, Padre’’ said the young man, with the greatest affability, “you must 
be my guest to-night.’ Manrique was exceedingly annoyed at having 
to accept this invitation. The crowning had begun at dawn; it was 
now late in the afternoon ; he was tired and anxious to get home. But 
there was no help for it." He had to go. He had to join the proces- 
sion now forming at the door. He was offered an elephant with a gilded 
howdah, but preferred a discreet back’ seat on the animal ridden by the 
chief captain. The cavalcade set out from the palace courtyard; the 
crowd was so thick that ‘the elephants stood on some of the spectators} 
the bands were playing fortissimo; the people shouted at the top of 


their voices; and as they passed out, there was a deafening discharge of 
ordnance. 














_, The cortege was a military display and permits one to form some 
idea of the Arakanese army of that date. Apparently it was a mercenary 
force of foreigners. The Arakanese themselves were not empressed. 
The Captain of the Body-guard rode first on afine Arab. He was a 
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Mahomedan from Upper India, dressed in green velvet studded with 
silver. Six hundred horsemen followed in three divisions; the first of 
Moguls in green silk; the second of Peguans in violet satin; the third of 
Burmese in gilt corselets. Manrique speaks elsewhere of this foreign 
cavalry and gives the number then at fifteen hundred. They were 
household troops, part of the foreign paid army by. means of which the 
King maintained himself and which he used in his wars. Mention has 
been made elsewhere of the Japanese fvot soldiers and the Portuguese 
antillery. It was a cosmopolitan force. 

Following the cavalry were a hundred elephants of the guard, and 
two hundred ridden by grandees. The former had cutlasses in their 
trunks, which in battle they were trained to swing among the enemy. 
Now in the procession girls danced and sang between them; richly and 
elegantly dressed and garlanded with flowers, they flitted in and out like 
bright birds, patting the elephants as if they had been pet dogs, while 
the beasts themselves tucked in their trunks and minded their step, so 
‘as not to hurt them. 





Thus they paraded the streets of the city. By the time the 
procession reached the Prince’s residence, st was already dark, and 
torches were burning in the courtyard as the elephants entered. There 
standing to receive them was @ near kinsman of Thiri-thudhamma. He 
stepped forward, assisting the young Prince to alight and giving him 
his hand. ° The latter dismounted very briskly and making the shi-ko, 
kissed the extremity of the other’s garment... Then rising and assuming 
the role of host, he led the way, pointing down a brightly lit corridor 
and inviting the party to follow. _ In this way they reached a feasting 
hail, perfumed with hanging lamps of silver, carpeted, hung with silk, 
and with a ceiling of gilt figures in relief. They sat down and soon 
low tables were brought in, covered with dishes. The supper began; 
there was meat, vegetables and sweets. Each guest had his own table. 
But Manrique “did not enjoy himself much. He did not care for the 
food. They had fried rat again, as on the previous occasion when he 
dined with the Chancellor at the Paragri. ‘The sweets were only pass- 
able. But worst of all, afver dinner dancing girls performed in such a 
way that, as he says, he “had to close his eyes or lower them.” The 
banquet lasted till dawn, That was what Manrique had been afraid of 
from the start—the interminable hospitality of the orient. He got away 
at last, “tired and bored.” But the public was indefatigable. They 
danced, sang, paraded, rode and feasted seven more days for the Prince 
of Uritaung, and eight days for each of the eleven remaining sub-kings, 
ninety six days of festivity before the real coronation began! But the 
old masters of ceremony knew their business. A dull government is 
the devil. It may not have amused Manrique, but it vastly tickled the 
people. And the people demanded, deserved and probably rep: 
tickling. Had they not given themselves heart and soul to their king 
at a time of dynastic stress? te 
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‘When all these preliminaries were accomplished, the time came for 
athe King’s coronation. it was the spring of 1634. The day dawned 
bright and clear. A salvo of ordnance was shot off and everyone of 
importance hastened to the palace and took their places in the pillared 
hall of gilt. At the far end was the window and the drawn curtain. 
The drum sounded; the curtain went up and disclosed the Emperor of 
Arakan. It was a well calculated group. On the degrees of the silver 
throne knelt the twelve sub-kings. At the summit sat Thiri-thudhamma 
‘on a golden seat. He wore blue velvet and in his ears were ruby ear 
rings, These jewels were as renowned as the Koh-i-noor afterwards 
became. They had been the cause of wars for generations between the 
nations of Further India. It was even said that che great Mogul him- 
self hoped one day to possess them. And well he might, for each was 
as long as the little finger and at the base as Jarge round asa hen’s 
egg. Manrique, who on a previous occasion had been allowed to 
examine these stones at close quarters, thus describes his sensations. 
“1 freely confess that although I had seen in other parts of the East many 
things of great price and value, yet I stood amazed, especially on seeing 
that I could scarcely fix my eyes on them, owing to the sparkle and 
splendour they cast.” These stones hung from the enlarged ear-lohes 
of Thiri-thudhamma and killed with their brilliance the many other 
precious gems and pearls with which the throne was encrusted. A 
monk now addressed the assembled grandees, who remained withiheads 
inclined and in profound silence. The King would shortly proceed to 
to the Shittaung temple, said he, where the Head of the Church would 
crown him, They ought to be glad of that, he went on, because his 
rule, so sanctified, would be just. He then paid his royal master extra- 
vagant compliments for the greater part of an hour. Manrique observed 
the King’s face during this encomium. ‘‘ What I enjoyed much,” he 
writes, “was (0 see and watch with what atiention the barbarian 
monarch listened. He did not stir; his eyelids had ceased moving; 
it was evident that he greatly enjoyed these flatteries."” This may have 
been actually so, but it was good manners and good policy to make it 
appear so. It was good manners because it blended with the occasion ; 
it was good policy because all wise Governments teach their subjects {0 
speak well of them. But Manrique may have been right in his 
interpretation of the King’s expression, when one rememders how the 
minister, Kuthala, afterwards deceived him. ‘The monk concluded his 
address, the curtain was drawn and the first act of the coronation 
ceremony was over. 








The spectators left the pillared hall and reassembled in another 
apartment of the palace. Through this the King was presently borne 
on arich litter by eight men in green livery. The procession for the 
Shittaung pagoda was formed. It led down a covered way to that 
temple. “At the sacred gate (wo thousand monks were in waiting. 
These conducted Thiri-thudhamma und his Buddhist following into the 
shrine. Manrique and the Indians remained outside, They waited two 
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hours, when a bell sounded and the King reappeared wearing his crown 
which, though studded with huge diamonds, rubies and pearls, appeared 
cheap beside the perfection of his ear-rings. He gave a mediocre 
‘inclination to the monks, mounted a huge elephant, and placed himself 
at the head of a procession, There was cavalry in uniforms of violet and 
‘of green the elephantry was castled, with standards flying, with golden 
bells chiming, in trappings of velvet; there were bearers of the royal 
parasols, The grandees followed on foot. Loud music conducted them 
through the city streets which were adorned with rich cloths of silk, 
fluttering with innumerable flags and marked at intervals by triumphal 
arches. Great crowds lined the way or clusteied at the stopping places, 
and from every window and from every balcony ladies in splendid 
jewels looked down. These “though of a yellowish brown complexion, 
gave no less motive to praise their divine Creator, than those of our 
Europe with their white. ruby faces.” 











After his progress through the streets, Thiti-thudhamma returned to 
the palace and, as the last act of the prolonged festivities, stationed him- 
self at a window beside the Queen and threw down on the crowds below 
handfuls of newly coined silver money. 





. There is no doubt that Brother Manrique was much impressed by 
the pageantry of that day, impressed beyond himself, for he was causti 
and critical by nature. Starting with the preconceived notion that the 
King was a barbarian and his religion a heathenism, he recounts what 
he sees and as the narrative grows, raises, in spite of himself, his hands 
admiration. Reading his account of the coronation, one is moved by 
the gaiety, by the gusto in which the whole city sang, played, feasted, 
watched and made reverence. There was the Burmese mentality at its 
most natural, at its most characteristic, moving in an atmosphere most 
essential and most suited to its richest manifestation. 











‘As one glances back over this description of Mrauk-U, its citadel, its 
large population, its temples, its Web-like fortifications, as one pictures 
the foreign merchants offering for sale the wares of the world in their 
booths, the galleys at the port, the paid cosmopolitan army, the many 
zations mixing in the streets, as one looks deeper into the meaning of 
that polity, the kingship, the long internal peace, the mathematics of 
magic and the last resort of sacrifice to buttress up the fabric, one 
understands that this life was undivided, that it was the precise expres- 
sion of the genius of that people and that it is idle (0 add, subtract, 
praise or deplore or blame. The Arakanese of that day were proud of 
Mrauk-U. They regarded it with satisfaction, They were pleased it 
was their fortune to live there. It rose up the emanation of their ideal. 
Even the Europeans found it a profitable place of residence. Their 
scrvices were well paid, they were treated with respect and they lived in 
their own quarter, under their own captain, in enjoyment of their own 
religion. 1634 isa (ragic date for Arakan. From (hat year it began to 
wither away, The Hajji’s sacrifices were ill calculated, The King’s 
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perfume failed of its effect. That principle of authority, which it was 
considered worth while:to preserve even at the cost of so many hearts, 
lost its potency, was flouted by usurpers, became the prey of the merce- 
nary. Now Mrauk-U is in ruins. Its population is not one-iwentieth of 
what it was, Like an old graveyard where the living wander among 
dim memories, it is overgrown and tangled and forlorn. 


M.S. COLLIS, 


AUTHORITIES. 
Padre Maestro Frey Seb. Manrique. Chap. XXI to XXXIV. 


Forchammer’s Antiquities of Arakan, 
Private notes founded on personal observation at the site. 





CAMPBELL ROBERTSON IN ARAKAN, 1825 A.D, 
By M. S. Conus. 


In the foregoing papers I have noted that Arakan declined from thie 
period of Thiri-thudhamma until in 1784 it was easily annexed by the 
Burmese, who placed it in charge of a Governor. Various historians 
have detailed at length the ways in which the Burmese provoked the East 
India Company, and how in 1825 Arakan was invaded by the British, as 
part of a wider militaty operation against the kingdom of Ava. The 
political officer who accompanied the British forces into Arakan was 
Campbell Robertson of the Bengal Civil Service, and it may be interesting 
to follow him in his march to Mrauk-U and hear his impressions of the 
country and the peopie.* What had happened to the Arakanese in a 
hundred and ninety years? To what had come once Golden Mrauk-U? 

Robertson was a remarkable man. His is one of the few European 
names remembered in Arakan. Old men will point toa ridge and tell 
you—there Robertson encamped. Every rustic will relate to you the 
traditional story of his marriage with the goddess of Parein. He seems 
tohave made a profound impression on the Arakanese of that date. 
They liked him because he was sympathetic, because he listened to what 
they had to say, because he had a genuine warm feeling for them in his 
heart. He praised them when they did well; he explained them in a 
favourable light to the Icss informed higher authorities; and while he 
conciliated their affection, he knew how to command their obedience. 


Inthe year 1824 large numbers of Arakanese were living in the 
British territory of Chittagong, where people called them Mugs. They 
had fied their own country because they could not abide Burmese rule, 
and because having raised abortive rebellions against it they were pro- 
scribed by the Burmese authorities. These émigrés formed large colonies 
in Chittagong, from whence they made raids of revenge into Burmese 
4erritory and were in every way objectionable to the Burmese. 


Campbell Robertson, who was District Magistrate at Chittagong 
knew them well. He aptly describes them as standing in the same rela 
tion to the Burmans as the Portuguese stand to the Spaniards, He 
notes that their national pride was unabated. They still kept alive 
memories and traditions of the past, when the kingdom of Arakan was 
from Dacca to the Salween. Their ambition was to return one day and 
revive golden glories. Robertson remarks on their hardihood and vitality 
in comparison with the gentle Bengalees, among whom they were 
settled. Their living was made chiefly as boatmen on the Megna and 
the outer creeks. Their business integrity was impeccable, and it was the 
custom to entrust: them with the most valuable merchandize on a mere 





“Campbell Roberison recorded his observations in a book called, “Political Tncidests of 
tho-fret Burmese War, published jn 1865 tis now very rare, 
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note of hand, Honest and active, they were also well-behaved and were 
the most lay abiding, portion of the population of eastern Bengal... 


Robertson was thus well acquainted with the characteristics of the 
‘Arakanese before the Burniése war was thought of, and when in 1824 
events had moved so far as to make that war inevitable, he took an extend 
éd tour through their villages on his side, making the. acquaintance. of 
their headmen and explaining to them that the British were about to 
drive the Burmese out of Arakan. It can be imagined with what 
enthusiasm they received, this information. Their long cherished hope 
of regaining their country was to be realised. They were sure that 
when the English had driven the Burman over the Yomas, Arakan would 
be given back to them and that. the line of their kings would be revived. 

So when Robertson suggested, that. they should raise a regiment to 
assist," they agreed with acclamation. ‘This was the origin and raison 
@etre of the Mug Levy, which, though undisciplined and touchy, ren; 
dered ‘valuable services as long_as active operations were in progress. 


So it was that Robertson began to acquire that standing in Arakan* 
e6e opinion for which he became remarkable. While waiting at,Cox’s 
Bazaar for the outbreak of, hostilities, he spent his time translating & 
MS. history of old Arakan. The manuscript had been given him by a 
Hpongyi and the translation was afterwards published in volume XV of 
“Asiatic Researches.” This active interest in a past they were so proud 
of flattered and: pleased the “Atakanese, who became the devoted allies 
of the British.” The Mug levy drifled. It donned European accouitre- 
ments. It was armed: with the best. weapons of the date. “And what ‘it 
lacked in military polish, it provided in enthusiasm... ‘Then, as now, the 
Arakanese were pleasant people, and one can. observe how Robertson 
became incréasingly attached to them. : eee 





In January 1825 the British invasion, of Arakan, as’ part of the 
Burmese dominions, was begun. Since it was the fair Season, the afmy 
had not to take the mountain road followed by Brother Manrique in 
1630. It marched down the coast and with the assistance of the boats, 

' intelligence and provisions provided by. the. Mug levy, .was before 
" Mahati, a few miles south of Mrauk-U, by the end.of March. No resis- 
“tance. had so far been offered by the Burmese garrison, while. the 
Arakanese of te villages, through which the army passsed, greeted them 
as deliverers, : a ’ 





+ The’ British crossed the river at Mahati and debouéhied upon the 
plain of Parein, not far from the east gate of the city. It was after'the 
“first abortive attack on that gate that the miarriage between Robeftson 
and the ‘guardian’ goddess of Parein is supposed to have taken’ place. 
He himself whispers not a word of this ceremony. He published, of 
course, his book’ thirty years later, in the heart of the Victorian epoch 
Perhaps he may have thought an account of so pagan a sacrament, in 
which he played the leading -part of bridegroom, would cause adverse 
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comment at a time when the sanctities could, not be flouted without 
rebuke. Perhaps he thought that he would never hear the last of it 
from his friends. "Perhaps for thirty years it had been a standing joke 


against him and having lived it down, he had no desire to revive it in _ 


his old age. Suffice it to say that not a word about this famous mar- 
riage escapes him, but for all that the yokels of Mahati to-day will lead 
you to the statue of the goddess and steadily declare that the wedding 
took place. 


It had the placating effect expected by the Arakanese and next day 
Mrauk-U was taken by storm and sacked. 


Remembering what the city was like two hundred years before, it 
is interesting to record the impression, which Robertson received, as he 
stood on the height and watched the tioops stream in. “The town of 
Arracan (as he calls Mrauk-U) was nota cheerful-looking place, even 
then in the brightest part of the year.” “It stood at the bottom of a 
sort of cup he explains, “of perhaps about a mile in diameter.” This 
shows it to have shrunk down tothe dimensions of a small country 
town. “Upon a somewhat elevated platform of rock stood the citadel 
or inner town of an oblong form, enclosed within walls constructed with 
stones of'almost cyclopean massiveness."” This was the old palace site, 
where now the Burmese Governor lived. Robertson goes on to describe 
thé hills which surround the city, and how they had been linked up and 
fortified by mounds of earth, faced with stone. These he calls “gigantic 
works of an earlier age.” And he describes the Burmese defences as puny 
entrenchments in comparison. Mrauk-U must have been as far from its 

. former grandeur in 1825 as it is now. But Robertson was impressed and 
felt that the stories he had heard of a great past were true, 





The city itself was not only shrunken; the houses were mere hovels. 
There were none of the fine carved mansions of the aristocracy described 
by Brother Manrique. There was noi a building in which troops could 
be lodged. This was serious because it was now April; the rains were 
approaching; and to withdiaw or advance over the Yomas, was equally 
impossible. The wet season had to be spent at Mrauk-U, though it was 
notoriously unhealthy for newcomers. In 1825 the prevention and cure 
of malaria was undreamed of. Robertson gives a dreadful description of 
that monsoon,—the men housed in bamboo barracks, the roar of the 
rain, the increasing sickness, the funerals which passed his door every 
day. But the Arakanese stood by him. Provisions and'materials were 
forthcoming ; and though there was disorder in the villages, when the 
exiled Arakanese returned to their old estates, some attempt .at an 





administration was. begun in collaboration with the Chiefs.and Head-.; 


men. In August Robertson went south to Kyaukpyu and Sandoway. 
In the last glimpse we get of him he is entrusting his safety entirely to 
the Arakanese. ‘I was accompanied by several Mug Chiefs. The boat 
I lived in was manned by Mugs, anda detichment of Mugs formed my 
escort.”” 
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“In this manner the Arakanese assisted the British to snatch Arakan 
from the Burmese. So is explained their claim that they are nota 
conquered race, but rather humble allies. The fact that they were not 
given-the: independent administration of their recovered territory, that 
their champions did not withdraw after performing the good deed, may 
at first-have dashed them, but on reflection they perceived that without 
British protection they could not in any event have stayed the king of Ava 
from recrossing the Yoma and holding them again in bondage. This 
thought calmed the malcontents, and the race settled down to a century 
of-education, a century of contact with the mind of the'world. 


M. S. COLLIS, 





THE FIRST BURMESE WAR. BY MAUNG BOON. 
TRANSLATED bY San SHWE Bu, 


Translator’s Note. 

Of the three Anglo Burmese Wars the first is perhaps the most inter- 
esting, the most written-about and the most widely known, Most of the 
Papers relating thereto have been examined and published. But in spite of 
all our knowledge there still remains a phase of this. war—the operations in 
Arakan—which is not so well known (o the general pablic. Many years 
ago Mr. Robertson, the civil officer in charge of the expedition, published a 
small volume, “The political incidents of the First Burmese War,” in 
which he gave a clear and valuable account dealing with the inain incidents 
of the operations. Unfortunately this book is very rare and not easily 
obtained by the general public.* But besides Robertson an Arakanese 
scholar also wrote about the same thing. In the incidents they record they 
are substaatially in agreement ; but the latter's account is of greater value 
to us since it has given us agreater wealth of details concerning events and 
places, enabling us to visualise and thoroughly understand the whole of the 
military transactions in Arakan. ‘This account has now been translated and 
published for the first time in the hopes that a greater knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the subject may be. achieved thereby. Maing Boon, the author, 
was a friend and tutor of Henry Hopkinson, the Consmissioner of Arakan 
who succeeded Sir Arthur Phayre, His account is very concise and. clear 
and distinguished by the absence of those extravagances sometimes indulged 
by Arakanese historians of a former age. 











1, Maung Boon, who am the tutor of Henry Hopkinson, the com- 
missioner of Arakan, will here relate the history of the war between the 
East India Company and the Burmese. - 


In the Naaf River which forms the dividing line between the Bri- 
ish and the Burmese territories, there lies a small island known as 
Shinmapru (Shapoori Island). ‘The representatives of both the coun- 
tries hotly disputed as to who should own this island. But owing to 
the extreme avarice and the unreasonable nature of the demands made 
by the Burmese Governor of Arakan, the two countries were compelled 
to resort to open hostilities. So with a view to invading Arakan the 
English sent their troops both by land and by sea, The officers who 
were concerned in the conduct of this invasion were General Morrison, 
Commissioner Robertson, Bo McKenzie, Bo Palin, Captain Pringle and 
others. Native troops of all descriptions were mobilised from places 
such as Madras, Caicutta, Benares, Bombay, Lucknow, and so on. 
They consisted of 13 platoons. There was also a company of Pioneers 
together with an Arakanese Contingent.and Bengali. coolies of all des- 
criptions. The whole numbered about 100,000. There were also ves~ 
sels of all kinds having one mast, two masts,. stitched boats and so on 
numbering about 100. Those of the natives who accompanied the 

















* A copy is now iu the B. B, 8, library,—Ed, 
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English in this, venture were from the Arakanese : Chowdhury? Maung 
Nyo, Chowdhury Chin Daung, Chowdhury Rai lipaw Thay, the former 
Governor of An, Governor of Thandaung, Teingyabo, Do Aung Gywe, 
Interpreter Thet_ Htin Pru, Aung Gyaw Rhi?, Interpreter Rai Phwe, 
Interpreter San Ra Phaw, Interpreter Hla Phaw, and a Minister of the 
King of Tippara whose name was Diwan Chitsuba. These men were 
ordered to accompany the English throughout the Province of Arakan, 
to Mrohaung, Ramree, Manaung, Sandoway etc. Beyond these limits 
alsp, they. were ordered to serve overseas in Rangoon, as well as to pene- 
tate as far as the Burmese Capital of Ava... ‘These remarks are merely 
general, but I will now relate the details concering this. War. 





In the year. 1184 (1822A.D.), in the month of Nadaw, the Burmese 
Governor of Arakan ordered Bo Maung F and his assistant Maung Daw? 
with 20 soldiers to occupy and guard the island of Shapoori4 belonging 
to the British. Gaurig Zauk Ke, a servant of Chowdhury Maing Nyo 
who lived in the village of Sabyin, went ina boat loaded with paddy 
to trade with the village of Ramu.. As he. was passing through the 
-ehannel between the Chittagong coast and the island of Shapoori he was 
‘fired at and kiMled-by the Burmese outpost stationed on that island. 
‘When. Gaung Zauk Ke died the crew of the boat abandoned’ it and ran 
away. When they reached. home they reported the death of Gaung 
Zauk Ke to their lord. Whereupon Chowdhury Maung Nyo reported 
“the: matter-to the Dowraga stationed to look after the country. along the 
Naaf River: The Dowraga went to the scene of crime, and after.exa- 
mining the locality carefully, discovered the dead body of Gaung Zauk 
Ke. After having made plans. of the locality very carefully the 
Dowraga reported the matter to the Magistrate at Chittagong. ohegoto005 
we6, the Magistrate at Chittagong, in his turn reported the inatter to the 
Governor-General at Calcutta. After careful consideration he decided 
that the matter was one requiring serious consideration and that Robert- 
son would be the most suitable person to cope with the matter. Ac- 
cordingly, Robertson was sent to Chittagong, after being appointed a 
Magistrate and Collector of the place. 











When Robertson arrived at Chittagong in the month of Pyatho of 
the same year he ordered a detachment of soldiers under the command 





2. Laidowavrs of Eastern, Bengal ware called by that namo of which the Avakanere 
corroption in Thaw-dely_ (oanSoc8) : 


2 For valoable services rendered he was subsequently md 
being egocerned in an attempted tebelllenagafoet the Gotspan 
Nie & the Ielond of Singepore. From thers he verote voter 
Term of verse (itary). Shay ave inthe trapelater’s poses fon, 

3, The present town of. Managdaw on the Arakan side of the Neat river d name 

“trom this man.” Tis town ia Tow joined with Buthidaung by alight railway acroc th Ma 
range. 

“This land ja situated al the month of the Naaf river, Ta the old daya St was 
rated {rem th Chilagong cota by sattow chon” Te snow ently connected ml 
faaia lond—enly a nace ef the cbanael semaine, Some writers erronsoda 
Bt. Martin's Teland which is farther out in the tea, paiecme 
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of Subadar Madowin to be stationed on the island of Shapoori. The 
Burmese under Bo Maung E and his assistant Maung Daw and followers 
numbering about rooo came to the British outpost in the month of Ta- 
baung and attacked it. Jemadar Hari Singh and 10 men were captured 
and taken away to Burmese territory. As for the Subadar Madowin he 
escaped capture because he ran away in time. This Subadar reported 
the matter to the Dowraga at Tek Naaf, ‘The Dowraga, in his turn, 
made a careful report of the incident and informed the Magistrate at 
Chittagong, Mr. Robertson, that not only were the men belonging to 
the outpost captured by the Burmese but that. the latter were openly and 
actively showing that they meant to be hostile towards any body attached 
to the British. When the matter was finally reported to the Governor 
General, he, knowing ihat the Burmese were very dishonest and crooked 
in their dealings, decided that they should be severely punished. With 
this end in view he ordered General Morrison to invade Arakan and to. 
annex it to the British Dominions in India. 


In the month of Pyatho of the year 1185, a large number of soldiers 
left Calcutta and passing through Chittagong stationed themselves at 
Ramu. These men stationed themselves very carefully, with defensive 
works, at the source of the Ramu creck. The advance post consisted of 
80 men and 2 officers. Besides this, at a place called Santhwankan a 
similar outpost was also stationed. At another place called Re-ngan- 
don near Tek Naaf a similar outpost was also stationed. The Arakanese 
elders, such as the former Governors of An, Thandaung, Interpreters 
Aung Gyaw Rhi, Rai Hpaw, Chowdhury Chin Daung, Chowdhury 
Maung Nyo, Interpreter San Ra Phwe, Teingyabo and his assistant Aung 
Gywe, Bomin Ran Saik Aung were summoned before the Magistrate and 
were asked to supply the English with suitable men to serve in the 
expedition. So these elders went about collecting the most suitable men 
for the purpose, men who were primarily distinguished for their valour 
and bravéry. 

A complete platoon having been mobilised from amongst the 
Arakanese, the following men were appointed to serve as officers for 
them :— 

Zaw Ge, Hta We, Myat Pyaw, Munita, Thauk Kra, Htwe San, 

Pha Htwe, They Hnan, and Shwe U. 


The Avakanese contingent consisted altogether of 4oo met. 
While the expedition was being planned and on the eve of departure, 
the Burmese Governor of Arakan having appointed Maung Loon as the 
officer in charge, sent a detachment of soldiers to station themselves at 
Maungdaw and to keep a guard along the frontier. Meanwhile the 
Governor sent the following letter to King Bagyidaw at Ava :— 


I, Maung San Byaw, the Governor of ‘Arakan, with deep respect 
and humility beg to make the following report :— 

©The island of Shapoori which has by right belonged to the Kings 
of Burma for several generations past has now been forcibly’ occupied 
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by the British. They have not only done this but they are now contem- 
plating an organised invasion of Arakan. We do not at present possess 
sufficient numbers to oppose this aggression, but if you wish your ser- 
vant to subjugate these people and send them to Ava as your Majesty’s 
humble slaves I beg of you to speedily send reinforcements from Ava,” 

King Bagyidaw having considered the matter very carefully, deci- 
ded that the English were a people who never understood what prece- 
dent was, that they were a race who did not respect the old established 
laws of a country, and that they dealt crookedly in the ordinary transac 
tions of life. So that if peace was to be attained in the future the best 
thing that could be done in the circumstances was to attack and take 
over Bengal from the hands of the English. With this end in view he 
summoned Maha Bandoola to his presence and after explaining all the 
details of the affair in Arakan be appointed him Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces to be sent. 





Accordingly Maha Bandoola, accompanied by some distinguished 
officers such as Maung Khine, Maung Zan and so on, with upwards of 
10,000 men came over to Arakan. But before this contingent arrived 
in Arakan, Maung Aung, the Governor of Sandoway, Re Hla, the 
Governor of Manaung, Maung Yin Galay, Governor of Ramree and 
Maung San Byaw, the Governor of Mrohaung, with 1000 men went and 
occupied the small island of Na-khaung-do near Maungdaw with the 
object of keeping careful. watch over the frontier. Méanwhile the 
Governor of Lemro and others, wishing to gain time, represented matters 
to Robertson saying that from tinxe immemarial Arakan and Bengal 
had always been friendly, that trade relations had always been esta- 
blished between the wo countries from which both of them had always 
benefited. If, as now appeared, there were going to be hostilities be 
tween the two countries, it would greatly mar their future relations. 
‘They proposed that to avoid this shameful thing it would be best to talk 
over matters and settle them amicably. 


Robertson, alter consulting other people at Chittagong, agreed to 
the proposal to settle the dispute by arbitration and accordingly sent 
a trusty messenger to the Burmese The matter contained in the letter 
was as follow 





“The Burmese and the British have always been friends in the past. 
There should never be any obstacle to spoil this friendship and to 
interrupt the friendly commercial relation between the two people. I am 
very willing to talk over matters with this end in view. At the same 
time it is nothing but right that the island of Shapoori should be given 
over to the British, If this concession can be made, there is reason to 
hope that (here can be no matter or cause of dispute between the two 
people.” This letter was sent by the Burmese messenger Maung Nu 
who was kept waiting at Chittagong for the purpose. 

When the Burmese officers received the reply they pretended to be 
satisfied with the proposals and sent the messenger back with a letter 
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notifying their consent. Robertson, believing the message, agreed to 
meet the Burmese officers at a conference and he accordingly set out to 
Naaf. At the conference the Burmese finally agreed that Shapoori 
Island should belong to the English and that the old trade relations 
between the two countries should continue on a firm basis, thereby pro- 
moting feelings of respect and honour towards each other. The meet- 
ing terminated on the sth waxing of ‘Tabodwe of the year 1185 B. E. 
On the eve of departure to their own homes the Buimese suggested that 
they should each burn heir own defensive works as an indication of 
mutual trust. To this Robertson also agreed, and burnt his defensive 
works on the Shapoori Island. But the Burmese, instead of doing the 
same on their part, piled up great quantities of straw and set fire to 
them and thereby deceived the English, Robertson then withdrew his 
forces from the place and, on his return home, left behind an officer 
with 80 men to keep watch at Re-ngan-don (eq¢9§). Besides this he 
retained the military outpost at Tsan-thwan-gan (sofog$m) and Byinbu- 
taung which is at the source of Ramu creek. At Ramu itself the 
Arakanese levy, with upwards of 4000 others and a few officers (names 
unrecognizable) were left behind. 





Robertson and the General went back to Chittagong with the re- 
mainder of the forces. Shortly after, 7 ships arrived from Bombay. 
Out of these a jalia with 3 cutters was stationed at Naaf River. The 
remainder of the vessels went on to Rangoon via Cheduba. Meanwhile 
the Burmese officers stationed at Maungdaw whose names were Nga 
San, Maung Lon and Maung E, repeatedly visited the British officers 
‘on board the ship guarding the channel at Shapoori Island. With 
presents and sweet words the Burmese made friends. After some time 
the Burmese invited these English officers to their own home, represen- 
ing to them that they were very anxious to show them hospitality in 
their own fashion. The invitation being cordially accepted by the 
British, a day was fixed on which the visit was to be made. The Bur- 
mese returned to Maungdaw happily and when they ariived there they 
made preparations to arrest the English officers when they came. The 
unsuspecting officers, on the appointed day, wishing to keep their 
promise, went to Maungdaw. No sooner were they perceived from a 
distance than the’Burmese leaders went out to meet them as a sign of 
true hospitality and reiterated their friendship and goodwill. While 
thus talking and laughing in friendly fashion, the I-nglish officers were 
led into the Burmese stockade, Immediately afterwards they and their 
followers were overpowered and disarmed. They were then severely 
bound together and sent to Maung San Byaw, the Burmese’. Governor 
of Mrohaung. The officers arrested were Chew and Ross and their 
followers. 








On their arrival it was suggested to the Governor that if something 
could be done to the Captain by way of Yadayal it would be impossible 
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has been explained elsowhere in this number, See pp. 238, 259, 
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for the white Kalas to conquer their country. The Governor was an 
ignorant and short-sighted man. He readily believed in the possibility 
of the suggestion and enquired how it could be done. His advisers 
informed him that in accordance with the ancient practice certain 
‘mantras should be repeated over them so as to make their natal star 
dwindle and so their power of victory. While these plans were being 
discussed the Minister of the Interior, Maung Zan, being appointed by 
Bandoola to post himself with some men at Aungdet!, suddenly arrived. 
To this officer, therefore, the English captives were sent by the Gover- 
nor. On enquiries being made as to the circumstances of their capture, 
the Minister Maung Zan severely blamed and scolded Maung San Byaw, 
the Governor of Mrohaung, for his act of treachery. He said," “Since 
at a former meeting with the English, you agreed to certain terms and 
promised to end the dispute definitely, you should not have done so 
disgraceful an act. You are positively base-born and a dishonourable 
man, You are now the sole,.cause and originator of the quarrel with 
the English because you have not only treacherously captured them but 
treated them with undue severity. I therefore order you to release them 
at once and treat them with proper respect and consideration until the 
arrival of Bandoola.”” Maung San Byaw did as he was ordered. 








‘When Bandoola arrived at Aungdet, which is close to Mrauk-U 
(Mrohaung) -he immediately ordered the English officers and. their 
followers to be safely conducted to their ship in the Naaf River. 


‘This was done on the 14th waning of Tabodwe of the year 1185 B.E. 
On their arrival the officers wrote to Robertson complaining about their 
treatment by the Burmese. When Robertson learnt the true facts of 
the case he wrote a report to the Governor-General to the effect that the 
Burmese were a dishonest, untruthful and promise-breaking people and 
that the previous agreement entered upon by them-was, made with a 
view to deceit. 











Meanwhile, in the month of Tagu 1185 B.E. Bandoola ordered the 
Minister Maung Wa and the Governors of Mrauk-U, Sandoway, Ramree 
and Cheduba to march into the English territory, his object being to 
attack Chittagong. But Rai Hla, the Governor of Cheduba, informed 
Bandoola that he could not carry out the orders because in the channel 
that separated the island from the main land there were many war 
vessels of all descriptions belonging to the enemy. He was therefore 
excused and permitted to remain where he was. In the same way 
the Governor of Ramree excused himself and remained where he was 
after making his position as secure as possible against a likely attack. 
‘The remaining leaders concentrated their troops, which totalled about 
13,000, and on the 8th waxing of Tagu of the year 1185 B.E. they 
occupied Shapoori Island and planted the Burmese flag on it. 








7 This ia the preset landing sige of Mrohoang. 
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When the Commander of ihe British outpost stationed at Re-ngan- 
don on the Naaf saw what had been done, he reported the matter to 
Robertson. The latter then quickly informing the Governor-General 
sent a letter to the King at Ava in the following terms :— 





“ (1) British subjects within the Br 
systematically ill-treated by Burmese officers. 


ish territory have been 





(2) Shapoori Island has been unjustly claimed by the Burmese. 


(3) Those who have been kept in official charge of Shapooi 
Island according to agreement, have been arrested and taken into 
captivity. 





(4) With the object of settling the quarrel a sacred agreement 
had been entered upon between the vo nations. 


(5) The capture of officials who had been stationed to guard the 
channel at the mouth of the river. 





(©) The planting of the Burmese flag on the Shapoori Island. 
Considering all the circumstances aforesaid it appears that the King of 
Ava, knowing full well the many dishonouable deeds committed by his 
officers in Arakan, did not checis nor use sufficient control over them. 
Therefore it is justifiable to consider him as being a consenting party to 
those deeds. On the other hand, it is not due to the weakness of our 
armies that we are preserving silence, ur old friendship with the 
former kings of Burma has preserved our goodwill up to now. Our 
silence has been due t0 the desire to increase our mutual respect and 
goodwill and to preserve the lives of our fellow men “from wanton des- 
truction. While we have been calm and honourable, the Burmese have 
been shifty, inconsiderate, indiscieet and deceitful. ‘They have totally 
disregarded the wisdom imparted by precedents. Their conduct resemb- 
les the case of a small fly or a bee who unhesitatingly and without fear 
attempts to drink up the whole ocean. Stich is our message to the old 
King of Ava”. 





‘When this letter reached the Burmese King he ordered the Gover- 
nor of Pegu to reply in evasive terms which, for the most part, consisted 


of a tissue of lies. Meanwhile, on the first waning day of Tagu of the , 


year 1185 B.E., Maung Wa, the Minister of the Interior, with the other 
high military officers, including Maung San Byaw, the Governor of 
Mrauk-U, was ordered to ptoceed to British territory with a force of 
15,000 men. This force marched by way of Letwedet road on the Mayu 
and by way of Alethangyaw. When the Commander of. the British 
troops.at Re-ngan-don and the Chaungtha Bomin Pha-kya-kwa of the 
Myothit River heard of the Burmese advance, they immediately went to 
Ramu and reported the matter to Captain Pringle, who was in command 
of the Arakanese levy. ‘The latter did not believe them and so his 
informers were ordered to be imprisoned for about 3 days. 
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On the sth waxing of Kason of the year 1186 B. E. the Burmese 
army arrived at the British outpost at Santhwangan. When this news 
was reported to Captain Fringle, he and another officer (ee2&ocgSeoxx6$ 
aoa!) marched out to that place. With them they also took two elephants 
loadéd with cannon. They came upon the Burmese army during the 
night at a place about 8 miles from Ramu. The Burmese immediately 
fired on the British and caused them to lose a cannon, which fell off one 
of the elephants. The Arakanese leaders, Ran Zaik Aung and Mra 
Phaw with 80 men, dashed into the Burmese fines and rescued the 
cannon. But on the following morning, seeing that they were getting 
the worst of the deal, the British fell back upon Ramu and further 
strengthened their defensive works. Meanwhile, the small garrisons 
stationed at other outposts came into the military base at Ramu. The 
Burmese remained to refresh themselves for 3 or 4 days at Santhwangan 
and advanced directly on Ramu. On the roth waxing of Kason of the 
same year the Burmese reached the outskirts of Ramu and entrenched 
themselves at places known as Razabuk and Onkhali. Whereupon some 
of the Chittagonians and Arakanese ran away from Ramu and hid them- 
selves in the jungle. Some remained behind consoling themselves with 
the assurance that the Burmese had never been able to defeat the British 
and that they would never do so. But there were others who went 
within the British fortifications determined to throw in their lot with 
the English whether they won or lost the contest. A few Chittagonians 
who had been forcibly deprived of their belongings by the Burmese de- 
liberated among themselves whether they should complain of the matter 
to the English or not... While they were in this state of «indecision, the 
Burmese burnt their houses and killed and consumed:their cattle. As a 
result of this highhanded treatment the Chittagonians made a strong 
protest. Their only reward was the execution of 19 of their spokesmen. 
Seeing this, the remainder speedily dispersed in great confusion. 











For about 3 days, the struggle continued between the English and 
the Burmese, after which it was made clear that the superiority of the 
latter was undoubted. Then the Arakanese leaders, namely the former 
Governor of An, Aung Gyaw, Bomin Ran Zaik Aung and an Arakanese 
Subadar approached Captain Pringle and suggested to him to remain 
within the fortifications with 500 Zaunggyi (ees) soldiers and to 
allow the Arakanese levy and some others to sally forth and attack the 
Burmese. But Captain Pringle would not permit this. Consequently, the 
defenders being without food and water for 4 days, suffered great hard- 
ships. About 100 Zaunggyi soldiers were killed in the action. The 
Burmese also lost about 500 soldiers. But this loss made no impression 
on them because of their numerical superiority. In fact, on the 4th day 
of the struggle, the Burmese had more men than they had at the start 
because of reinfotcements which arrived in quick succession. Fully 
realising the danger of their situation the Arakanese chiefs requested 








1 Probably the commander of « plvtoon of soldiers cartyiog jingalla. Ps 
(ocgbcoos8) fs the Arakanese coerapion of the word platoon, 
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Captain Pringle to remove the non-combatants, consisting of inen and 
women numbering about a thousand altogether, so that they might seek 
shelter elsewhere. Captain Pringle then ordered a slightly wounded 
Adjutant to take charge of these people and to place on two elephants 
Rs. 20,000, being the pay of the soldiers, and to escort them to some 
place out of harm's way, and then to’ return back to the fort. While 
these people were being escorted out of the fort by the Arakanese levy, 
the Burmese tried to intercept them by gun fire. Owing to this, about 
100 men and women lost their lives. But the Arakanese levy with their 
precious charge forced their way through and managed to reach a place 
of safety. As they were about to return back to the fort it was ascertained 
that the English forces which remained behind, had been overwhelmed 
and killed by the Burmese. Only a young British officer managed to 
escape on horseback. Four British officers and soo men lost their lives. 
When the Arakanese leaders came to know this, they considered that 
their return to the fort would be useless against such fearful odds, so on 
the full moon day of Kason of the year 1186 B.E. they marched back to 
Chittagong. On their journey, when they reached a place called Hala- 
bun, they lost an elephant which was killed by Burmese gunfire. They 
took the remaining elephant and the Adjutant safely into Chittagong. 
This catastrophe happened because the Burmese practised deceit. They 
first signed an agreement to end the quarrel, so as to throw off all suspi- 
cion then like a thief in the night they suddenly mustered their force 
and attacked the English. . Had they not done so they would never have 
been victorious. But the Burmese shamefully boasted that the victory 
was entirely due to their own invincible prowess. They remained 
entrenched at Ramu within their strong defensive works and then scoured 
the country for paddy, rice and other eatable things, which they accumu- 
lated in vast granaries. 














When the Burmese thus took their station at Ramu the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country ran away for shelter by land and by sea to 
Chittagong. 


While these things were taking place, Bandoola was suddenly 
recalled to Burma to oppose the British forces that had landed at Ran- 
goon. So he immediately sent orders to the Commander of the Bur- 
mese forces in Chittagong {o abandon the scheme of the conquest of 
Chittagong and to return with all his men into Burma. <The Burmese, 
during their departure from Ramu, found that they had about 200 men 
who, owing to the wounds they had received, could not march back 
along with the main force. So, thinking that if they were allowed to 
remain in that place they would surely go into Chittagong and give in- 
formation to the English, they killed these wretched soldiers toa man. 
The remainder then marched back towards Burma. 





‘The first news of the Burmese retreat was sent on to Robertson by 
the people who had escaped from the hands of the Burmese. In addi- 
tion to that, a Commander of a British vessel who had been stationed to 
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keep watch at the mouth of the Mahazo River, also followed the Burmese 

retreat for some time, and when he had fully ascertained that they were 

marching back, he returned to Chittagong and informed Robertson 

about it, This same officer also went to Ramu and saw the scene of the 

last occupation of the place by the Burmese, who left behind all their 
jons. 





stores of pro 


Having taken an inventory of all the things left by the Burmese he 
sent it on to Robertson. Robertson then reported the full facts of the 
matter to the Governor-General at Calcutta. Meanwhile Robertson’ or- 
dered the Commander of the vessel to return to Ramu and to distribute 
ail the provisions left by the Burmese amongst the poor and needy in- 
habitants of the surrounding country who had suffered by the late Bur- 
mese aggression. He also ordered that all gardens and fields which had 
been destroyed by the Burmese be reconstructed and put into proper 
order, so as to make them useful and serviceable as before. From the 
month of Wagoung of the same year he ordered the leaders of the 
Arakanese’as well as the .Chittagonians to collect together boats of all 
descriptions. He said that he wanted boats varying from 13 fathoms in 
length to 15 fathoms, to the number of about 300, In the same year, 
from the month of Thadingyut, coolies and servants to the extent of 
10,000 men were also collected from various places. 


“General, Morrison received . definite orders from the. Governor- 
General that Arakan-should.be forthwith invaded and taken away from 
tht Burmese. ‘The tecessaty number of soldiers being collected together, 
consisting of a regiment of Zaunggyi, a regiment of British soldiers, and 
a regiment of Madras Infantry, over 10,000 in all, General Morrison 
ordered them to proceed by means of vessels in the month of Tazaung- 
mon of the same year. These leaders arrived at Chittagong in the 
month of Nadaw of the same year. Robertson was also ordered to 
proceed to Araan by overland route. About 200 Arakanese servants 
were also sent over to Rangoon to serve with the British forces. The 
British force under Morrison intended for the invasion of Arakan con- 
sisted of the following :— 

1000 Madrasi soldiers, 600 Arakanese soldiers, 1000 British soldiers 
and 500 Cavalry. Besides these there were 10,000 other soldiers toge- 
ther with servants and coolies. This force marched in two divisions by 
land and by sea on the 11th waxing of Pyatho of the year 1186 B. 


On the 12th waning of the same month, they arrived at Re-ngan-don 
onthe Naaf. They remained there for about to days. Meanwhile the 
division that came along by water also arrived there. When the Bur- 
mese outpots, stationed at Maungdaw, Nakhoungdo and Letwedak saw 
the British forces in such great numbers, they got very greatly “alarmed 
and were afraid to retain their positions and offer resistance. Just as the 
Nagas and other serpents are frightened by the sounds produced by the 
flapping of the wings of a garuda bird, so also the Burmese, rather than 
meet this fearful foe, ran away from their posts in great confusion, 
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‘The Arakanese who lived at Maungdaw were very glad to see this. 
‘They were also glad that a people who should be real rulers over them 
were now advancing to attack their country. So the elders among them 
collected together and went over to the English lines at Re-ngan-don, 
carrying with them valuable and suitable presents. On their arrival 
there they reported what had happened on the Burmese side. They 
also requested to be taken under British protection and to be permitted 
to serve them faithfully. But Robertson and the British officers were 
not quite willing to believe this report. So, to make things doubly sure, 
the Arakanese leaders from Maungdaw were imprisoned. Captain 
Dickenson, the officer-in-charge of the Arakanese levy, was then ordered 
to take about roo men and to march on to Maungdaw with the object 
of ascertaining the true facts of the matter. Dickenson took with him 
the followers of the Arakanese leaders who came over from Maungdaw 
to show him the proper way, and on the 2nd waxing of Tabodwe 1186 
B. E. he marched to that place. When he reached there he found out 
definitely that the Burmese had abandoned the 3 outposts in question. 
On his return to the base he Jost an elephant loaded with cannon by a 
fall from a hillside. When Robertson found out that the report was 
perfectly true he ordered a general advance on Maungdaw. They arrived 
at that place on the 10th waxing of Tabodwe of the same year and en- 
camped there. Meanwhile a satisfactory road! was made through the 
jungles by the cooties' consisting of Arakanese and Chittagonians, Jead- 
ing from Maungdaw to Angumaw?. After the road was completed, the 
British force advanced by means of this road to Angumaw on the sth 
waning of Tabodwe. Arriving there, they encamped again for some 
time. ‘The division that went by river anchored off the month of the 
Kaladan. ‘Captain Drumnrond and a few others went out reconnoitring 
the place. When it was ascertained that there was a Burmese outpost 
at Sindetmaw® they returned to their vessels and fired a few shots from 
their cannon towards this outpost. The Burmese garrison speedily 
abandoned their post in great confusion. The Thugyi of Peinnechaung+ 
was forcibly taken on board one of these vessels and, when the tide 
arose, the’ vessels weighed anchor and entered the Kaladan. The Peinne- 
chaung Thugyi acting as their guide, the whole fleet advanced up the 
river and anchored off the coast of Urittaung’. 








Meanwhile Robertson and his land forces encamped at Angumaw 
were rather anxious because they had not heard anything from the divi 
sion that had left by water under General Morrison. So, with a view to 
Finding out what the matter was they sent Fernandez (seodolo}) and a 
few others to investigate. So Fernandez and his men crossed the Mayu 








1, The road stil exists, Tt runs along the foot of the Maya range on the west. 
2 The most eoutherly point of the Maya range which terminal 
Mayu river. ‘The dreaded Mayu nat hae. stone shtine her 
3. To the south east of Akyab act i 
‘ i ge viloge in the 
5 Oppotite the tow . 
Decanse o stone p vacrrding to pope grdion, the all of hn Bray 
Mier Poona (ike eubrfe Buddha) is supposed tobe eaubriaed, 
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and by means of a small connecting creek they went towards Urittaung. 
When they arrived at the Urittaung Pagoda they were glad to see the 
British flag which was planted there by Generai Morrison’s party anchor- 
ed close by. So they hastened to that spot and having found some men, 
they were speedily taken to the General. 


When the anxieties of Robertson and other officers were told to 
him, the General wrote a letter in which he explained everything and 
sent it back t6 Robertson. While Morrison was awaiting the arrival of 
Robertson and his land forces he ordered 10 vessels with §00 soldiers in 
\ all to investigate the Burmese positions on the river. ‘This contingent 
| arrived at Chaungphela ! outpost. When the Burmese saw it approach- 
| ing them they made preparations for defence. One of the three-mas- 
ters which went ahead of the rest got stranded in shallow water. The 
| Burmese seeing this were very glad and they immediately opened fire on 
(the attackers, “The Commander of the vessel then gave orders o retal- 
jate, but the British fire being a bit too high, the shots went over the 
| Burmese. For this reason there was not much damage done to the 
Burmese outpost. As for the British, they. lost two officers and four 
‘men by Burmese gunfire and over go were wounded. When the tide 
jarose and the vessel floated once again, the British fire on the outpost 
is elfect and wounded the .Burmese Cominander, Maung Lon, in-his 





left arm. When this happened Maung San Byaw, Governor of Mrauk-u, 
and his followers ran. away, from the outpost. After this, the’ British 
returnied, towing away the vessel that was stranded. 


When Bandoola was suddenly summoned.back to Burma he left 
behind his able assistant, Minister of the Interior, Maung Zan, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Burmese forces in Arakan. As soon as the 
latter took charge, the first thing he did was to arrest Maung San Byaw, 
the Governor of Mrauk-u, and put him into jail for his cowardly desertion 
of the outpost at Chaungphela, But he did not remain in jail for long, 
for he was set at liberty after 3 days. 





‘The Commander Maung Zan proceeded to supply the many out- 
posts distributed about the country with sufficient quantities of arms and 
ammunition, and he strictly commanded that on no account should the 
Burmese soldiers retreat and that no quarter was to be given on their 
side. 





The land forces under Robertson crossed over the Mayu and when 
they reached Kywekrantaung?, they encamped there for the night. 
‘The next morning at about 6 a.m. they advanced on the Burmese out- 
post at Padaw3. “As soon as they reached it, which was at half past 
one in the day, about 200 men attacked it vigorously and after half an 
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hour's fighting, the Burmese completely abandoned their outpost. As 
soon as it was taken the British column remained there for a shoit time 
and advanced northward to Ziza, where they encamped for the night, 
On the 8th waxing of Tagu of the same year the British soldiers, the 
Arakanese levy and the Madras Infantry joined forces and together 
marched on to Mahati!. But when they reached the Mahati stream 
which separated them from the Pagoda itself it was found impossible to 
ford it owing to the high tide. After waiting there for about 2 hours, 
the waters subsided and they easily forded it and then immediately 
marched on to the attack of the Burmese outpost around the Pagoda. 
‘The Burmese were terribly alarmed, and without the British having to 
fire a shot, ran away in great confusion. The running away of the 
Burmese resembled the stampede of all forest-dwelling animals when 
they suddenly meet face to face the awful majesty of the Kesaraza Lion. 
The cowardly conduct of the Burmese subsequently provoked much 
laughter in the British camp. When the British held Mahati they 
wantonly did much damage and destruction to the Mahati pagoda and 
other surrounding religious buildings. Indeed the British military com- 
mander actually lived inside the image shrine for the time being. 
About 10 Burmese soldiers were found hiding there.” They were arrest- 
éd and taken as prisoners. From Mahati, the column advanced further 
north, and when they atrived at the Paungdok Plain they encamped 
there, waiting for the approach of the rest of the force from which they 
had separated. 











When the main body had come up and joined the advance column 
that was -waiting on the plain of Paungdok, they paused for.a while to 
deliberate as to" the best method of attacking the formidable city of 
Mrauk-u, which was surrounded by three rows of stone walls. « 


The elaborate preparations carefully thought out for the achieve- 
ment of this object resembled somewhat the plans adopted by the 
Thagyamin on the eve of the great struggle between his mighty army 
and that of the Asuras. (Here the author goes inlo a great deal of un- 
necessary details describing the uniforms of the various regiments employ- 
ed in the attack on Mrohaung). ‘The troops that took part in this attack 
consisted of the following :— 





A company of the Arakanese levy, a company of the Madras Infan- 
try, two companies of British soldiers, two companies of Zaunggyi 
soldiers and 300 Pioneers with scaling ladders. The first ateack was 
made: on the eastern gate of the city known even to this day as-Kwanze- 
paungwa. It was made on the roth waxing of. Tagu of the Same-year at 
5 in the ‘morning before dawn. So stout was the. resistance offered by 
the Burmese and so great was the difficulty of the: situation, that the 
attack proved unsuccessful. The British suffered a severe reverse here. 





1, Mabati sbrive was put ap by King Kaulya of the Fario dynasty about the middle of the 
12th century. Ite nage is derived from Maba Thera (the disciple Ananda) who in « former 
js sapposed to have lived there. 
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‘Two Cavalry soldiers, 300 Madrasi soldiers, 20 Zaunggyi soldiers, 3 
British soldiers, and 2 Uria soldiers lost their lives. As for the Araka- 
nese levy, only the Commanding Officer and too men escaped entirely 
without a scratch. . Seeing that any further attack on the Burmese posi- 
tion would be fraught with serious consequences to themselves, the 
British Commander ordered a retreat and the entire force fell back upon 
the Paungdok plain. The reason why the Burmese got the better of 
the deal in this transaction was because Maung San Byaw, the Governor 
of the city, and his son Maung Whike Kay were placed to defend this 
gateway, and being persons of the greatest authority in the city they 
were able to collect together in their service the pick of the Burmese 
soldiers at Mrauk-U, ‘ 





At the southern gateway known, as Naw-hie-taung-Gate, Bo Maha- 
zeta was placed in command. “On the western side of the city at a place 
called Sabaseik or Babutaung!, Sikt Naymyo-Alan-Kyaw-zaw and Maung 
Lon were placed in command. On the north of the city at the gateway 
Close’to the Shitthaung temple Naymyo Thiha was placed in command. 
Mingyi Maha-thiba-thu Maung Zan, the Burmese Commander-in-chief, 
and Maha Minhla-raza Maung Khine as second in command, stationed 
themselves on the fop of Sangataung hill and directed the defensive oper 
ations of the city. As for the British, after passing a night on the plain 
‘of Paungdok, early next morning, the Commander summoned Robertson 
and the other officers to a consultation. That day the only thing which 
the British did was to detach a party of men to station themselves some 
distance away from the eastern gate and to keep up adesultory fire. They 
were strictly ordered not to approach close enough to be harmed in any 
way. This idea was simply to deceive the Burmese. Thus they spent 
another night during which they put up a large mound of earth, which 
was about 15 to 20 cubits in height. On this they mounted a cannon 
and kept it ready for the morrow. The next day they fired it towards 
the place where the Burmese Commander-in-chief was stationed. As the 
shot fell very close to that officer the Burmese were thoroughly alarmed. 
So they hauled down a very large cannon known as Mingala Praung from 
the top of Lwantaung?, which had been placed there ever since the time 
of the Arakanese kings. This cannon was conveyed with great difficulty 
to the hill known as Lethataung close to the eastern gate. When they 
found that it could not be mounted on the top of this hill, the majority 
of the soldiers defending the eastern gate were called away to assist in 
the work, leaving behind only a few men to guard it. On the evening 
of that day the British Commander summoned the Arakanese chiefs and 
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asked them the best way of attacking the city. Whereupon, the former 
Arakanese Governors of An and Thandaung, and Chowdhury Maung 
Nyo made enquiries amongst the rest of the Arakanese, and having found 
some men who had intimate knowledge of the city defences owing to 
their frequent dealings with the Burmese, took them to the presence of 
the British Commander. After they had presented these men with suit- 
able presents in accordance with Eastern custom, they were closely 
questioned regarding the-city. They informed the General that because 
the city of Mrauk-U was surrounded by three walls it was not a very 
easy task to take it by assault. The only method by which this object 
could be achieved with comparative ease was to scale the Lethataung hill 
which was to the west of the Eastern Gate and to launch a vigorous 
attack on that position. They said that it was the only place possible, 
failing which they could not think of any other place which should offer 
them better advantages. Hearing these words the General at once decid- 
ed to makea vigorous effort to capture this hill. So accordingly a 
British officer with 80 British soldiers accompanied by fifes and drums 
scaled up the side of Tethataung hill at about cne 0’ cleck in the night. 
They were guided by an Arakanese named Mo-reik-ke. Fortunately for 
the British the Burmese Commander and his men happened to be vei 
tired. They were in the middle of a heavy slumber owing to the fatigue 
of the previous few days. Besides, the scaling party did their work so 
silently that the Burmese were completely surprised. A good number 
of them lost their lives in the sudden onset while the remainder ran away 
in great,confusion. As soon as the British found themselves masters of 
the hill, the fifes and drums suddenly struck up a brisk tune and the men 
‘one accord raised up shout after shout. So sudden was the noise 
and so great was thé confusion among the Burmese soldiers, that all 
those who were within the city, woke up from their sleep. Their first 
thoughts were that the British had entered the city and were marching 
upon them to mete out severe punishment. In a moment there was 
great confusion, everybody left his home with any property he could get 
hold of and attempted to leave the city without further loss of time. 

















When the British General and all those who were left outside the 
city gate heard of the great confusion prevailing in the city, they knew 
at once that the Burmans and other inhabitants were trying their best to 
abandon the place. The Commander ordered his men not to enter the city 
but to wait outside and abide their time. Some Burmans ran away 
through the gateway near the Shitthaung temple. Some ran away by 
way of the road that led along the foot of the Thingyettaw pagodal. 
Others ran away by the high road that led to the Mahamyni temple. 
This desertion of the city continued from about oné.o’ cleck on Thurs- 
day night (ill about noon on the: following day. This general stampede 
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resembled the panic among the Nagas caused by the hearing of the 
sound produced by the flapping of the wings of the garuda! bird. It 
also resembled the panic among the Gandharvas? caused by an angry 
glance of King Wethawanna? (Vaicravana) who is one of the four 
guardian kings of the world. (His otler name is Kubera. He is the 
regent of the north). Thus were the Burmese and the Arakanese in- 
habitants of Mrauk-u brought to great hardships and tribulations. 
(Here-the author indulges ina series of flattering parallels between the 
power, glory and might of British armies and warriors of the invincible 
Thagyamin. Since itis directly unconcerned with the present narralive 
these word-pictures have been omilteds Translator.) 





As soon as it was. ascertained that the city was well-nigh deserted 
the Commander gave orders to his troops not only to open the city. gates 
and enter therein, but he also gave up the whole city to the tender 
mercies of his soldiers for three whole days within which they were 
| permitted to take for themselves anything that they desired or could lay 
| their hands upon. On the fourth day it was’ordered that nobody should 
| touch anything on pain of severe punishment. After this, by beat of 
| drum throughout the city it was notified for public information that (1) 
| any body who takes for his ows purpose the wives and daughters of the 

people without their consent,. shall be most ‘severely punished, (2) ail 
| Rose people left. behind” should enter their own houses and dwell at 
| peate without any. restraint or fear, (3) all those people in disdbedience 
of thesé orders who'hide in thé jungles and the hills, will be searched 
out by the soldiers and brought into the city ‘under arrest. N@ subse- 
quent denial will be of any avail. 








, 


When the peopie heard these orders they all returned to their 
homes and followed their usual pursuits. As for the Burmese officials 
and people, some of them returned to Burma by way of the Lemro river 
and through the Sedoktara Pass across the Yomas. Some returned to 
the city of Mrauk-u and occupied their own homes. As soon as it was 
known throughout the country that the city of Mrauk-u had fallen into 

-the possession of the British, the elders of the villages came into the city 
from all directions bearing presents to the British Commander, and at the 
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same time they took their oath of allegiance. The British Commander 
and Robertson then gradually restored peace among the peopie. The 
Arakanese levy was stationed near the Shitthaung temple. The Zaung- 
gyi soldiers were placed near the tree which is the abode of the Mrauk-u 
nat, the Guardian Deity of the city. The British soldiers where placed 
within the palace enclosure. ‘Then the middle of the inner walls of the 
city was ordered to be pulled down. There were also some troo} 
stationed to occupy the foot of the Babutaung hill. 








In the year 1146 B. E., when the Burmese had conquered Arakan, 
they built on the top of Shwekutaung, which is to the north-east of the 
palace, a small pagoda called Aung-zedi! in commemoration of their 
conquest of Arakan. This pagoda was pulled down, and in its place a 
temporary court house was built in which Robertson took his residence 
and transacted business at the same time. ‘Ihe interpreter Aung Gyaw 
Rhi, who accompanied the British force from Chittagong, was appointed 
Dewan. The former Governor of An was also appointed a revenue 
officer of Mrauk-u. Besides these, all the other Arakanese elders who 
came along from Chittagong with the British, were also given suitable 
appointments. 





From the time of the first occupation’ of Mrauk-u till the month of 
Wazo of the year 1187 B. E., great sickness prevailed in the city and 
many soldiers, numbering over 1000, succumbed to it. When all these 
arrangements were completed, Robertson appointed Charles Paton to be 
Governor of Mrauk-u and then marched on to the island of Ramree. 





This ends the first part of the British operations in Arakan describ- 
ing the falf of Mrauk-u. 


In Part 11, L will now relate the history of the capture of the island 
of Cheduba by the English East India Company. 


As has already been stated, Min-ro-hla, the Governor of Cheduba, 
remained bebind in his charge superintending the fortifications of the 
place against a possible attack by the British. Meanwhile, Baung-lan 
Wun, who had been sent by Bandoola with a Burmese contingent, joined 
him there, and between the two of them they had carried, out great 
improvements to the defences arid gave an increased sense of security to 
the people. Meanwhile the British vessels from India arrived off the 
coast of Cheduba and anchored in the channel separating the island from 
the main land. General Morrison, wishing io find out the best places 
for anchorage along the coast of the island, sent a small. vessel with an 
officer and 2 guns in the guise of a merchant. Min-re-hla, the Governor 
of Cheduba, being completely deceived, believed that the man was a real 
merchant, and having gladly accepted presents, entertained him suitably 
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and allowed him to depart. The officer, before he returned, took careful 
notes and made careful plans regarding the approaches to the island and 
the defences within it. Having learnt all these facts in detail, in the 
year 1186 B.E., on the 8th waxing of Kason, General Morrison ordered 
the vessels to approach the island without hesitation. From about 6 a. m. 
till about 2 p.m., the island was bombarded incessantly. ‘The British 
soldiers entered the city through the north gate and the Madras Infantry 
through the east gate, fighting their way in the whole time. The Bur- 
mese, finding themselves unable to withstand the British attack, aban- 
doned the place and ran away from the city. The Burmese lost in men 
and women over 1000 people. There were over sco wounded. The 
British lost over 200 and over 30 were wounded. Min-re-bla, the Gover 
nor of Cheduba, was captured. After the capture of Cheduba, the 
inhabitants of the place were treated kindly so as to win their confidence. 
Moreover, they were permitted to dwell in their own homes in peace and 
without futher molestation. The British forces then encamped at 
Cheduba, while Min-re-hla, the Governor of Cheduba, together with his 
wife and children were sent to the Governor-General at Calcutta, This 
isthe end of Part II wherein is described the siege and capture of 
Cheduba. The history relating to the siege and capture of Ramawaddy 
or Ramree will now be related. 








Bandoola also sent one Palaung Siké atthe head of a Burmese 
cotitingent to garrison Ramree. Onhis arrival, he consulted Maung 
Yin Galay, the Burmese’ Governor of Ramrec, regarding the details of 
the defences. It was then decided that 500 soldiers should be-stationed 
at Kyaukchaung village. 500 soldiers were stationed at Aung-hla-maw. 
500 soldiers armed with fire-arms were stationed at the eft bank of the 
entrance to the Tanchaung creek. On the right bank of the same creek 
1000 soldiers were stationed. These were the various outposts defend- 
ing the approaches to the city, where the main body remained behind 
strong fortifications. Meanwhile, General Morrison, who was in occupa- 
tion of Cheduba, sent 3 ships and 3 cutters with 500 men under the com- 
mand of a British officer to attack the Burmese outpost at Aung-hla-maw. 
This was carried out on the 12th waxing of Nayon in the year 1106 B. E, 
‘The Burmese at first offered a stout resistance, but eventually they were 
defeated and the position was abandoned. 











‘The officer-in-charge of the outpost reported the disaster to the 
Commander at Ramree. Whereupon, the latter and the Governor march« 
ed out with icoo men and opposed the British advance. ‘This time, 
superior numbers prevailed and the small British force had to retreat. 
On the and waxing of Wazo of the same year, another attack was launch: 
ed on the Burmese by way of Remyat Chaung creek. On this occase 
ion also 500 men were employed. On landing, the men had to pass 
through a mangrove swamp in deep mud. Thus, tired and dejected, 
they met the Burmese and were driven back. At this venture, the British 
Jeft behind a wounded officer and 10 men killed, Anazi, the interpreter 
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who guided the force on this expedition, was suspected of treachery 
because it was subsequently found that he had secret relations with the 
Burmese. He was therefore sent under arrest to Calcutta. As for the 
British, they remained on the islands of Cheduba and Sagu without 
doing anything further. But, in the meantime, so great was the powei 
and glory of the British and tHfeir lucky star being in the ascendant, the 
- Burmese, though they were within’ strong fortifications abandoned 
Ramree and ran away into Burma. When this happened, Maung Shwe 
Baw, the shost influential resident of the place, having told the people 
not to have any fear, succeeded in restoring peace and order in the 
capital as well as in the surrounding country. He then wrote a long 
letter explaining the whole situation, and invited the British to take 
possession of the place. Moreover, he stated that the people were all 
willing to serve the British and to take the oath of allegiance. This 
letter was sent by the Arakanese elders Thale, San Ra Phwe, Mootha, 
Pha Rhee and a Mahomedan by name Abdulla. When Robertson re- 
ceived this message he would not believe it at first, but due enquiries 
having proved the accuracy of the information, he, with a force of about 
joo men, entered Ramree and took possession of the place without oppo- 
sition, on the th waxing of Kason of the year 1187 B. E.at 8 a.m. 
Captain Phillips was then appointed Governor of the district to restore 
law and order and to administer the country. Part III of the history, 
relating to the siege and capture of Ramree is here ended. 


Part IV. The history relating to the siege and capture of Dwara- 
waddy (or Sandoway) will now be related. 








In the same way, Min Maung Aung, the Governor of Sandoway, 
after having. strengthened the defences of the city, stationed 500 soldiers 
at Khamaung-don. The same nurhber of soldiers were stationed at Sin- 
khaung-wa and at Pai-re. In spite of all these warlike preparations the 
British stationed at Sagu Island showed no concern whatsoever. The 
Burmese then abandoned the city and ran away into Burma in the month 
of Kason of the year 1187 B. 1. The British then entered Sandoway 
and took possession of it. Captain Dalgatty was appointed Governor of 
the district. This isthe end of Part IV, being the history relating 
to the siege and capture of Sandoway. 





The history relating to the war between the Company and the 
Burmese in Burma and the taking over of that country, has already been 
made known by the historians of Moulmein!. 


‘This history of the war in Arakan was written by Saya Maung Boon 
at the request of Henry Hopkinson, the Commissioner of Arakan, in the 
year 1210 B.E. (1848 A. D.) 


1. This undoubtedly refer t> work in Barone which was Geet publishod aaonya. 
ouny a Malet in 183, "A copy of thins now in the teesistor's ps 











FOLK TALES OF ARAKAN. IV. 
Ngun-daw-shay Watthu er The Story of the Hamadryad. 


By Say Suwe Bu. 





Long, long ago there lived a widow whose worldly possessions con- 
sisted only of three beautiful daughters. Although she was very very 
poor she would not permit any of her daughters to do any form of 
manual labour, for she considered it far too rough for the girls who 
were in every way suited to become the brides of grandees and princes. 
So allowing them to idle away their time at home, the women used to set 
out alone every day, either 0 gather firewood in the forest or to catch 
fish in the river. Life was indeed hard for her, but she felt it not. For 
hier sole care was to promote the comfort and happiness of her daughters 
in whose high destiny she had the utmost confidence. 








One day she took down her wicker basket to the river to catch fish. 
After several hours of patient toil she did not succeed in catching any. 
But on the last attempt, instead of a fish, a hamadryad entered the 
basket. She cursed her bad luck and the snake at the same time, So 
intending to kill the reptile later on she carried it home. When she got 
there she placed the basket in a corner and went about her other business. 
Meanwhile the snake silently slid out of the basket and got intoa 
large earthen jar of condiment. When the woman returned to the 
basket iaier on she could not find the snake, and thinking it had left the 
house she dismissed it altogether from her thoughts. 

Some days afterwards the woman went up to the jar with the object 
of taking out some condiment, and as she dipped her hand into it, the 
snake coiled itself so tightly round the hand that she could not pull it 
out again. So in her extreme fear and pain she thus spoke to the 
snake : 











Worthy snake, if you desire 
To wed my eldest daughter, 
Loosen your coils! 
In reply the snake tightened its coils more than before. Again she 
spoke : 
Worthy snake, if you desire 
"To wed my younger daughter, 
Loosen your coils! 
In reply the tightness 
time she 





creased all the more. ‘Then for the third 





Worthy snake, if you desire 
To wed my youngest daughter, 
Loosen your coils ! 


Immediately after this che coils fell off and she was “free. 
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Night having set in, the good woman prepared a room and told her 
youngest daughter to sleep in it with the snake who, from that time for- 
ward, should be looked upon as her legitimate hushand. So the poor 
gitl entered the bridal chamber in fear and trembling, and awaited the 
coming of her reptilian husband with resignation. After a little while 
she saw him gliding into the room; but to her great joy and astonish- 
ment she saw that as soon as he ncared her bed the snaky skin pecled off 
from his body, transforming him into a marvelously handsome youth. 
Now, as a matter of fact, he was no snake at all, but was in reality a 
very powerful nat who went about disguised asa snake. . Every night 
in the privacy of his own room he bec:me a young man, though from 
early morning till the following night he roanied about the house as a 
snake. f 


Meanwhile the girl appeared to be perfectly satisfied and happy 
with her lot. She neither complained nor uttered a word of protest- 
Her elder sisters wondered a great deal as 10 how she could possibly 
put up with a husband who was a loathsome, slimy reptile. Unable, 
therefore, to restrain their curiosity any longer, they one day asked 
the girl the cause of her apparent happiness.‘ You think,’ she an- 
swered, ‘that my husband is a snake. You are quite mistaken. When 
he is with me in the night he is a very handsome youth. I love him 
very much, and as he loves me in return | am very very happy indeed.” 
‘The eldest then said, “ My dear sister, if such be the case you are really 
most fortunate. Would it not be beiter for you and all of us as well, 
if he remained a human being the whole time? If you will faithfully 
carry out my instructions your husband need never be a reptile again. 
He will always be a handsome youth to be loved, honoured and obeyed. 
So follow me closely. To-night when he has cast off his skin you must 
suddenly roll about the bed with a bad stomach-ache. Then uttering 
deep groans you must ask him to make up a fire in the room. And when 
you have succeeded in sending him out of the room on some excuse you 
must quickly get out of bed and throw the cast-off skin into the fire. If 
you act as I teil you, you will secure a husband to be proud of aiways.’” 

‘The time for action having arrived, the girl carried out her instruc- 
tions faithfully—She had the fire made up, and then on same excuse she 
asked her husband to leave the room. AS soon as he was well away she 
quickly threw the discarded skin into the fire and destroyed it com- 
pletely. No sooner had she done this than her husband ran into the 
room, breathing heavily. At the same time he kept on repeating these 
words, “Oh Tam burning, Tam burning,” and roiled about in bed in 
great agony. But as soon as the fire subsided his pain ceased altogether. 
Hiis wife then told him what she did with the snake skin and the reasons 
which actuated her (o it, For his part, though he had suffered great 
pain, he was extremely glad at all that had happened, both for the sake 
of his wife as well as for the sake of her relatives. 


























Finding himself now an all-time human being so to speak, he 
began to think a great deal about his future home and family. He 
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‘determined to move out of his mother-in-law’s house as soon as possible. 
So, being a nat, he caused a beautiful palace to be built in the course 
of a single night. He then fitted it up with all sorts of provisions so 
as to last for several months. When these were completed he told his 
wife that he was setting out ona long voyage to distant lands for pure 
poses of trade. She was requested to occupy the house and. never to 
leave it for a moment during his absence, lest some harm should befall 
her and the chiid tobe born afew months hence. All the necessary 
arrangements being made, he set sail on a great ship filled with 
merchandise, 

‘Meanwhile her good fortune aroused the envy of her sisters who, 
from the day she occupied the palace, thought of nothing else but how 
to accomplish her ruin and then occupy her position. So one day they 
went to her and said, “ Dear sister, we are going to the river to catch 
fish. It will be a good thing for you to accompany us, for it will pro- 
vide you with amusement and profit.” “I have plenty of fish in the 
house,” she said, ‘and I do not wish to go out with you,” A few days 
later they went to her again and said, ‘‘ Dear sister, will you come with 
us to the riverside to break firewood? We are informed that there is 
plenty to be had there at this time of the year.” But she again told 
them that she already had a great quantity in store and that she did not 
care about accompanying them. Baffled in their attempt to entice the 
girl away from the house, they left her in peace for a few days. Then 
for the third time they approached her again : ‘‘ Dear sister,” said they, 
“when you were young you used to be very fond of the swing. Come 
let us amuse ourselves again just to remind us of old times. There 1s 
a very nice one down by the river side, placed beneath shady trees, 
‘The gentle breezes blow regularly there during the day and we ought 
to have a very enjoyable time of it.”” 

Having these words the poor girl entirely forgot her own condition. 
Gone also were her husband’s parting instructions in the childish eager- 
ness to amuse herself on the swing and to revive the pleasant memories 
of days gone by. She’ readily fell in with the proposal of her sisters 
and accompanied them to the riverside. Each sat on the swing in turn, 
which the other two pushed from ‘the back. When it came to the 
youngest’s turn to take the seat, her elder sisters pushed it so vigorously 
from behind that the poor girl was flung out from it to a distance of 
about half the river's width. 

But fortunately for her, when this event was taking place, a great 
big stork and his wife were watching it from their nest which was on a 
large tree on the opposite bank. And just as the girl was about to fall 
into the water they swooped down and caught her upon their inter- 
faced wings. She was then gently carried to their nest and watched 
over by the birds with all the loving care and attention they were 
capable of bestowing. As for her two wicked sisters, they were 
thoroughly convinced of the girl’s death and accordingly they returned 
© the palace and duly installed themselves as its mistresses. 
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In due course the girl gave birth toa son. The stork and his wife 
were very happy about it, and they even went so far as to regard the 
child as their own. One day the child became unusually restless and 
he would not sleep at the proper time. He cried so much that the 
mother could not quiet it by simple devices which only a mother knows 
how to employ. So in order to make the child fall off to sleep’ she 
began chanting these simple words, 

Son of the Hamadrayad, 
How beautiful thou art 
Sleep, beloved, sleep ! 

‘When the stork heard this he became very angry. “If you do not 
say,” said he, “that he is my son I shall surely kill him by digging my 
beak into his body.” So the poor frightened girl had to appease the 
d by changing her words to this effect, c 

Son of the mighty stork, 
How beautiful thou art! 
Sleep, beloved, sleep ! 

The bird was very pleased at this, and from that day used to 
fly away in search of food with a lightness of heart it never felt before. 
But all the same whenever the bird was away she took good care to 
repeat the original lullaby, for she derived much solace from even the 
bare mention of her absent husband. 











Several months passed away with unchanging routine in this 
simple household. One fine morning a beautiful white ship entered the 
harbour and cast its anchor close (o the bank where the tree was 
situated. It contained the merchant, the girl's husband, who had just 
returned from his successful trading venture. Just then the birds 
happened to be away, and the girl being eager to put the child to sleep 
began her lullaby as usual, 

Son of the Hamadryad, 
How beautiful thow art ! 
Sleep, beloved, sleep ! 

The merchant heard, and thrilled at the voice which he distinctly 
recognised as that of his’ wife, he wondered how she could ever have 
got there, sitting in the nest on the top ofa great big tree. So he 
quickly had himself rowed ashore in order that he might investigate 
things for himself. 

Meanwhile the girl was sublimely ignorant of what was taking 
place around her and beneath her; and she went on with her consoling 
lullaby. As the merchant approached the tree he felt certain of his 
wife's voice." To climb it and to sit on the rim of the nest nest to his 
beloved was the work of a few moments only.” In his eagerness and 
surprise he questioned her very closely as to how she happened to be 
there and what really took place during his absence. With tears in her 
beautiful eyes she told him everything, reproaching herself not a little 
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for her disregard of his wishes which enjoined her not to leave the 
house under any excuse. He comforted her as well as he could and 
said that she was not to blame as she had been the victim of a foul 
plot. Just as he was about to come down to make arrangements for 
conveying her home, the birds returned and angrily demanded of him 
the reason for his presence there. The merchant told them about his 
having cast anchor near the bank-and how he heard a familiar voice from 
the tree-top, which on investigation proved to be that of his own dear 
wife. He further said that he was taking her home in his ship on the 
following day. 





At this news the birds were horrified; they could not even bear the 
thought of a temporary separation from their beloved ones, leave alone 
this suggestion to take them away for good. So the male bird sa’ 
‘"Thave not the slightest doubt that this girl is your legitimate wife. 
But since we have cared for her and her baby as though they were our 
own children, our affection for them has become very deep and lasting. 
Can you therefore blame us if we should now raise any objection to your 
taking them away ? However, strong as our claims to them are, we fully 
recognise them {o be ‘subordinate to yours. So to compensate us for 
the trouble of caring for them and for ihe pain of separating from these 
dear ones, you must give us such a pile of fish as will be equal to the 
weight of this very tree. You may then take your wife and child away, 
Otherwise I shall see that they do not move out of this nest.” 








When the merchant heard these words he readily promised to per- 
form this task. Of course he was a nal, and as such he had resources 
at his command to accomplish things which to an ordinary mortal would 
be quite impossible. ‘The first thing he did was to dry up the river by 
his merest wish. The fishes thus left exposed were then collected 
together by the sailors who piled them up alongside the tree. As soon 
as the required height was reached he caused the water to reappear, and 
the river flowed on as usual in its tranquil course. Having completed 
this task to the entire satisfaction of the stork and his wife, the merchant 
transferred his own family to|the ship and sailed for home at the first 
favourable opportunity. 





During the journey he put his wife and child into a large wooden 
box so as to conceal then from her sisters, who he. heard were now 
occupying the house. When he reached home he had this large box taken 
into his own room and ordered the sisters to fetch him his meals every 
day. As soon as he was left alone he used to let his wife out and share 
the meals with her. Then he used to put them back when the time came 
for her sisters to retire for the night. 





“In this way several days passed, Meanwhile the sisters told him a 
very wild story of how their dear sister, his first -wife, lost her life; and 
how they were now trying their best to console him for his loss... But 
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whenever the merchant and the two sisters were found conver 
together, a crow used to alight on a near by window-sill and say 
Fools and knaves are men and women born ; 
‘Their like who ever saw? 
Him they stole, and her they left forlorn — 
Caw ! Caw! 

‘When at last these cries became too frequent the merchant: made 
up his mind to punish the culprits and to teach them a severe lesson for 
their wickedness. To bring this about he ordered a feast to be prepared 

ting of rare and costly delicacies. Several people, with their 
families, were then invited to it. Inthe evening when the guests were 
all seated round the table the merchant in pretence loudly bemoaned the 
absence of his dear lost wife. Of course, naturally, his friends sym- 
pathised with him and pressed him for fuller details of the sad bereave- 
ment. 

Then turning to his sisters-in-law he addressed them thus, “ My 
dears, since both of you were present at the time of the accident to my 
late wife, you will be more competent than I to relate the whole story in 
all its details. Will one of you therefore kindly oblige the company ? 
As for myself I cannot bear to hear it again; so by your permission I 
shall leave the room for a little while.” So saying, he immediately 
went up to his bedroom and opened the box. He hastily expiained 
everything to his wife and told her to follow him with her child in her 
arms. 

When they reached the threshold of the banqueting hail the story 
was almost finished; the whole company mutely attentive; only the 
speaker's voice rose and fell in pleasing modulation. Then as the story 
ended, husband tnd wife abruptly entered the room. When the guests 
saw the girl in flesh and blood, the men rose from their seats in 
astonishment; the women shrieked. But the effect on the two sisters 
was most disastrous. For as soon as they saw their sister alive and 
well, and standing by the side of her husband, they were so overcome 
with grief and shame that they dicd in their seats. From this time 
forward husband and wife lived happily in mutual love and sweet 
feliowship, blessed by numerous children, who, they fondly hoped, 
would one day be the solace and support of their old age. 

But my story is not yet ended. Just have a little more patience and 
listen to what happened to another party. In the same town there also 
lived an old woman with an only daughter. When she heard that a 
snake became a human being on marrying a poor girl on whom he was 
able to shower untold riches, she immediately thought of trying the 
same experiment on her daughter. So after searching for several days 
she managed 10 find alarge snake which was a real boa-constrictor. 
This she took home and placed ina room specially prepared for th 
occasion. In the night she sent in her daughter to sleep with it, 
fervently praying for the same good fortune as that of her fellow towns- 
woman, 
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A few hours Jater the boa, in obedience to its own natural instinct, 
began to swallow the girl. When the process reached as far as the 
ankles the poor trembling gitl shouted out these words to her mother, 
“Oh mother, what have you done to me? My ankles are already im- 
prisoned by the snake.” The foolish old woman replied, “ My daughter, 
have patience, your husband is only putting on your anklets.” ‘Then 
after a little while the girl again cried out, “Oh mother he has come as 
far as my waist. Do come and help your daughter.” To this the 
mother replied, “My daugher J am sure he is only putting on your 
tamein (skirt). | So don't be frightened.” After this there was silence for 
for some time. ‘Then in the stillness of the night an agonising cry rang 
out again, “ Oh mother, he has come tight up to my neck. For pity’s 
sake save me before it is too late.’ The mother’s only reply was, 
“ Keep quiet, my girl, be is only putting on your necklace.” 





The next morning there was profound silence in the bridal chamber. 
The old woman could not make out why it was so. The sun having 
risen somewhat high, she felt a little anxious because of the continued 
stillness in the room. So with a heavy heart she went to find out things 
for herself. On entering the chamber the old woman was horrified to 
find that her daughter was no more, and on the bridal conch she saw 
the snake fully stretched out, with a bloated stomach, calmly sleeping 
off the effects of the full meal it had enjoyed the night previous. Then 
and then only did she feel sorry for what she had done. And the 
thought of her evil deed continued to oppress her heart till the end of 
her life. 


This story is a fit lesson for all those who ate cursed with an 
envious disposition. So that for such people, whenever they are 
assailed by tife longings of avarice, it would be well to think of this 
envious and greedy old woman and her son-in-law the boa-constrictor. 


SAN SHWE BU. 


Proceedings of the Society 


The r1th Meeting of the Text Publication Sub-Committee was held at 
the Bernard Free Library on Sunday, the 16th September 1923 at 8 ams 


PRESENT, 

U Po Byu (in the chair) 
U Tin (2), KS. M, As 
U Po Sein, A. Ts Me 
Saya Pwa 

Saya Lin 

Saya U Saw Kywe 


Ma Cassie ploint Honorary Secretaries 





Minutes, 

1, In the absence of the President, U Po Byu was voted to the 
chair. 

2. Confirmed the Minutes of the roth Meeting of the Text Publi- 
cation Sub-Committee held on the 28th January 1923. 

3- (1) Appointed U Tin (2), K. S$. M., A. T. M,, to be the editor 
of the Ummadanti Pyo with the assistance of U Po Byu; the work to be 
produced under the auspices of the Burma Research Society. 

(ii) Resolved that the work be offered for publication to the 
Kawimyetmhan Press initially, to be produced by the end of Novem- 
ber 1923: in case of their refusal that it be offered to some other press. 

4. Appointed Saya Pwa'to be editor of Maung Kala’s Mahaya- 

\dawgyi in place of Maung Ba Kya, B. A. 

i) Reselved that a Sub-Committee composed of U Tin (2), K. S. 
M., A.T.M., U San Shwe, and U Po Sein (Convener) be appointed to 
draw a map or maps to scaie in reference to Maung Kala’s Mahayaza- 
windawgyi- 7 

(it) That these maps when prepared be referred to experts for 
opinion. 

(iii) ‘That the Honorary Secretary, ‘Text Publication Sub-Com- 
niittee be authorized to ask USan Shwe if he is willing to join the Map 
Sub-Committee. 

6, Resolved that thie editor of the Dewagonban Pyazat be,requested 
to expedite his work. 
> 7, Resolved that U Tin (2), K.S. M., A. T. My ie requested to 
send to the Honorary Secretary, Text Publication Sub-Committee, his 
copy of Shin Uttamagyaw's Tawla with his remarks as to the genuine- 
ness of the text: and that, when received, it be circulated to the 
members for their opinion. 

8, Deferred the selection-of prose passages from the Anthology of 











" Burmese Literature for Intermediate and B, A. students, 
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9. Resolved that U Kyin Han, T. D.M., (Retired District Su 
perintendent of Police) and Saya Pwa be made. regular members of the 
Text Publication Sub-Committee, 

: TUN PE 


AHMED CASSIM 
Joint Hononary Secretaries, 
Text Publication Sub-Committee. 


An Ordinary Meeting of the Burma Research Society was held at 
University College on Thursday, ayth November 1923. The following 
members were present :—Messrs. G. E. Scott, L. F. Taylor, G. E. 
Harvey, R. A. Cochrane, A.J. Page, D.G. E. Hall, G.H. Luce, 
Ahmed Cassim, San Shwe Bu, U Po Sein, U Htoon Baw, U Kyaw Zan 
U, U Saw Hla Pru, &nd U Tun Pe. Mr. San Shwe Bu, Honorary 
Archaeological Officer for Arakan, was in the Chair. 

Mr. M. S. Collis, I. C. S., read his paper entitled “Fra Manrique : 
A Glimpse of Arakan in 1630 A. D.” 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. Harvey and the 
Chairman took part and the meeting concluded with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, 





The Twelfth meeting of the Text Publication Sub-Committee was 
held at the Bernard Free Library on Sunday, the 23rd. December 1923, 
at Baim, 

PRESENT, 


U Po Byu _ (in the chair) 
U PoSein A.T.M. |" Saya Pwa 
U Tun Pe M. A. Mr, A. Cassim,s BY A. 


1. Confirmed the minutes of the eleventh meeting of the Sub- 
Committee held on the 16th September 1923. 

2, Resolved that the question of the introduction to the Umma- 
danti Pyo be postponed for consideration to a special meeting to be held 
on the sth or 6th January 1924; and that U Tin (2), K.S.M., A.T. M,, 
be particulasly-tequested to attend. 

3. Resolved that Maung Tun Pe, M. A., produce for the con 
sideration of the Sub-Committee at the meeting of the sth or 6th Janu- 
ary 1924 a specimen sheet of the index prepared by him to accompany 
the Society’s edition of Ummadanti Pyo. 

4. The Sub-Committee considers the Padesaraja Egyin as. suitable 
for-use as a text book in High Schoojs and University. Further, it 
requests the Honorary Secretary of the Society to forward this recom. 
mendation to the Education Department and the University for consi. 


deration and necessary action, 
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$+ Resolved that the question of the Introduction to the Dewa- 
gonban Pyazat be postponed for consideration at the special meeting to 
be held on the 5th or 6th January next; and that in the meanwhile the 
introduction written by Saya Yaik be circulated tothe members for 
perusal, 





AHMED CASSiM, 
TUN PU, 
Joint Hononary Secretaries, 
Text Publication Sub-Committee. 








Minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee of. the Burma 
Research Society held all University College on 21st January 1924. 


Present. 





G. H. Luce, Esq. (in the chair) 
L.F. Taylor, Esq | Maung Aung Than 
A. Cassim, Esq. | U Tun Pe 


W. G. Fraser, Esq., Hononary Secretary. 


1 Resolved that the minutes of the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held on 24th August 1923 be confirmed. 

2. Considered minutes of meetings of the Text Publication Sub- 
Committee during 1923. 

Resoivep—(a) that the Director of Publi¢ Instruction be informed 
that the Society” is considering the preparation of an edition of the 
Padesataja.Egyin and would be grateful if he would say whether the 
work would be recommended for use in schools if an edition of it were 
published. 

(b) that,a Sub-Committee consisting of the President, the 
Hononary Editor, and the Joint-Secretaries of the Text Publication Sub- 
Committee be appointed to review and report on the organisation of the 
Text Publication Sub-Committee. 

3. Resolved with reference to letter dated 17th October 1923 from 
the Secretary, Bataviaasch Genootschap, that the Hononary Secretary 
should reply that the Burma Research Society would be glad to receive 
the ‘Archaeological Bulletin” in exchange for the Burma Research 
Society’s Journal; that the Society will be glad to give a set of its 
Journal in exchange for such of the earlier issues of the “Rapporten”” 
from 1901 to" 1915. as the Royal Batavia-Society is prepared to give; and 
that the Burma Research Society should subscribe to the’‘‘Tijdschrift”” 
for 1924 and that the cost of earlier issues be ascertained: 

4. Resolved that letter dated October 12th from the Secretary, 
Royal Asiatic Society, intimating that the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society is glad to receive the Burma Research Society as an Associate 
Society, be recorded, 
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§. Resolved that letter dated October 2oth from thé Secretary, Folk- 
lore Society, intimating that the Folklore Society cannot sve its'way to 
agree to an exchange of publications be recorded. 

* 6, Resolved that the following be recorded :— 


(a) receipt of Subject Index of London Library, Vol. II 
(6) letters dated July 8th and August 12th from Mr. Rodger 
and Pe Maung Tin. 





y. Resolved to sanction purchase of an additional book-case at a 
cost of Rs. 100. 

8. Approved the Annual Report for submission at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

9. Resolved that the Annual General Meeting be held at University 
College at 6-30 p. m. on February 1sth and that a paper by Mr. Taylor 
on “A Burma Provincial Museum’ be read. y 

to. Resolved that the price’of all back numbers of the Journal be 
Rs, 5 each. 

11. Recorded receipt of district maps froni Deputy Commissioners. 
Their receipt has been acknowledged with the warm thanks of the 
Societys 

W. G-FRASER. 
Honorary Secretary. 





‘Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Burma Research 
Society held at University College on, goth January 1924. 


Present. 






‘Ihe Hon’ble Mr. J 
G. H. Luce Esq. | A. Cassim Esq. 

L,.P. Taylor Esq. | Mg. Aung Than...» 
W. G. Fraser, Esq... : 








1, Resolved that thie minutes of the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held on 21st January 1924 be confirmed. 

2, Resolved that the date of the annual general mecting be altered 
to 2and February 1924. 

3: Resolved that the Honorary Editor be authorised to enter into 
correspondence with Mr. San Shwe Bu regarding certain palm-leaf Mss. 
referred to in Mr,-Duroiselle’s fetter to. Hononary Editor dated 18th 
January 1924. 

4. Resolved that a meeting of the Society be held after ist July 
and-that His Excellency the Governor be requested to horiqur the Soci- 
ety by (aking the chait at the meeting. 
+5. Elected Maung & Maung, Barrister-at-Law, an ordinary member 
of the Society. 
: : W. G. FRASER, 

Honorary Secretary,” 


: 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
22nd February 1924. 


‘The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held at University 
College at 6-30 p. m. on 22nd. February 1924. The following mem- 
bers were present:—The Hon'ble Mr. Justice May Oung, The Hon'ble 
Mr. J. A. Maung Gyi, Messrs. J. C. Bilimoria, J.. MacKenna, E. H. 
Seppings, L. F. ‘Taylor, E. J. Pullar, D. J. Sloss, G. E. Scott, LD. 
Wilson,S. P. S. Iyer, G. S. Jury, J. Tapa, G.F. Munro, D. G. E. Hall, 
D. H. Peacock, Ahmed Cassim, R. E. Cooper, G. E. Gates, J. J. Nolan, 
G. H. Luce, W.G. Fraser, Saya Thein, Rev. D. G. Gilmore, U Po 
Sein, Saya Pwa, Saya Pe, U Tun Pe, Prof. Meggitt. The general 
public was also well represented at the meeting, Mr. Jas. MacKenna, 
C. 1. E., was in the chair. 

Mr. L. F. Taylor, [. E. S., read a paper on “A Burma Provincial 
Museum” which will be printed elsewhere in the Journal. On the con- 
clusion of the paper a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Taylor 
at the call of the Chairman, who spoke in very appreciative terms of 
Mr. Taylor’s paper, and who also spoke on schemes which had been 
under consideration to provide a ProvincialsMuseam for Burma. 

‘The Hononary Secretary and Treasurer then read the Annual 
Report of the Society, the adoption of which was, moved by Mr. Nolan 
and seconded by Dr.» Gilmore and carried unanimously. 


‘The Annual Report was as follows :— 


ANNUAL REPORT,1923. 


At the end of 1922, the roll of members was as follows :— 








Patron (office vacant) 
Honorary member 1 
Corresponding Members 4 
Life Members 52 
Ordinary Members 3i2 
ri 369 


In January 1923 His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler accepted the 
office of Patron. In March Dr. Mathew Hunter was lected an 
Honorary Member. During the year.one member (a Life Member) died, 
16 resigned and 17 were deemed to have resigned :, 21 new members 
were elected, of whom 2 became Life imembers. At the end of the year 


the roll was therefore as follows :— i 
Patron Cane 
Honoraty Members 2 
Corresponding Members 4 
Life Members 53 
Ordinary Members 207 
Total 357 : 
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It is regrettable that a number of members have had to be struck 
off the roll owing to failure to pay the annual subscription. It is per- 
haps not to be expected that all who join the Society should become 
permanent members; but it would save the Society inconvenience and 
loss if members who desire to resign would give due notice to the 
Honorary Secretary. 


The Society has lost by the departure of Mr. J. S. Furnivall who 
who was elected president at the last annual general meeting. Mr. 
Furnivall was among those who founded the Society and was one of its 
keénest supporters and a valued contributor to its Joutnal. Since his 
departure the office of President has been held by the’ Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice, May Oung. “The Society lost by death during the year 
U Po Bye, a Life Member from 1910. 


‘Meerines.—Three meetings of the Society were held, vis., (1) the 
Annual General Meeting on oih February when a paper by U Tha Kin 
entitled ‘Depressed Classes in Burma” was read. (2) a meeting on 
s7th August when a paper entitled “Story of the Migrations” by Major 
Enriquez and a paper by Mr. J. A. Stewart, I. C. S., entitled “Note on 
some authorities for the history of Burma’? were read. (3) A meeting 
on agth November when Mr. M. S. Collis, I. C. S., read his paper “Fra 
Manrique : a Glimpse of Arakan in 1630 A. D."” 








The Executive Committee met three times and the Sub-Commiitee 
once during the year. 


Text Pusticatron Sus-Commrrrer—Duting the year three meet- 
ings were held, and in addition Burmese members of the Sub-Committee 
held on four occasions informal meetings. The Dewagonban Pyazat, 
as edited by U Tin, K.S. M., A. T. M,, is in the press and will soon 
be published. The Society has permitted Saya Yaik to publish it at his 
own risk, the present edition not to exceed 2000 copies.» The press has 
already printed the text of the Unmadanti Pyo,.which is for sale. The 
departure on leave of Maung Ba Kya, the editor of Maung Kalayazawin, 
has delayed the issue of this work and in his place Saya Pwa has been 
appointed. A noticeable feattire of this edition’ will be the maps. 
U San Shwe, S. L.R., U Tin, K.S.M., A.T.M., and U Po Sein, 
A.T. M,, D. 1'S., have consented to undertake the preparation of these 
maps. 3 

In response to our request Mr. Pe Maung Tin has furnished the 
Society with a list of the Burmese and Pali Manuscripts kept in the 
British Museum and certain libraries in England. The Society is again 
indebted to the Pyi Gyi Mundyne Press for their willingness to 
undertake the publication of texts prepared by the Society, and to the 
editors of these works for their labour and time so generously devoted 
to the preparation of the texts. During the year Mr. A. Cassim took 
ever the Joint-Secretayssbip from Mr. G. H, Luce, the Honorary Editor 
of the Society, 
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Taz Journat—Four issues of the Journal (Vol. XIT Paris II and 
III, Vol. XIII Parts I and II) have appeared during the year under 
report, but the December number is still overdue; and the Editor 
regrets that he has been as yet unable, through pressure of other work, 
to bring it into a final state for publication. It is to bea “Chinese 
number” (devoted to the earliest allusions to Burma in the Chinese 
dynastic histories and elsewhere) ; and as some typographic difficulties 
may be expected, the Editor trusts that members will be patient, 

The Society desires to express its gratitude to contributors. 

Some Arakanese members—than whom the Journal has no- kcener 
contributors—have made a special request for an “‘Arakan Number.” 
The Editor is hoping to be able to arrange this during the coming year; 
and already there is a good deal of material in hand. * He has also been 
asked to open the Journal to contributions on Scientific subjects, 
several being promised shortly. The Society trusts that the publication 
of such articles will attract a new circle of of members. The provision 
of plates necessary to illustrate scientific work is bound to add consider- 
ably to the cost of the Journal; and while the Society does not grudge 
this in the least if funds are available, an earnest request is made 
to members to make this feasible by stimulating membership. 

Finally, the Editor desires to repeat his request, made in last year’s 
Annual Report, for volunteers willing to undertake reviews or transla- 
tions of works in Dutch or German or any of the vernacular languages 
in or near Burma. In particular he would mention the various Siamese 
Chronicles as an almost untouched field of research beating on Burma, 

Lipary—During the current year, Rs. 920 has been spent on 
purchase of books, including periodicals, and binding, and the num- 
ber of books in the Library, excluding unbound periodicals, has risen 
from 832 to 1503. A beginning has been made with a scientific side of 
the Library. Valuable works have been presented by the National 
Library, Bangkok, and by Messrs Halliday, Taylor, Maung Tin, 
Maung San Shwe nd others. The Librarian desires to express his 
thanks to U Tun Be and Mr. G. E. Harvey for their help in selecting 
and purchasing Burmese and other books. 

THe TRANSLATION OF THE HMANNaN Yazawsw.—The translation of 
part of the Hmannan Yazawin by Messrs. Pe Maung Tin and Luce 
appeared during the year. ‘The authors deserve the thanks of the 
Society and of all students of Burmese history for this work which has 
attracted much attention in Europe and America. 

Comperition—During the year the results of the competition for 
prizes given by the late U Chit Maung and by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice May Oung were declared. The competition was the most suc- 
cessful held so far by the Society. 

Finances. —The year opened with a balance of Rs. 14,215-11-0 and 
ended with a balance of Rs. 12,578-3-0 in favour of the Society. The 
printing of the translation of the Hmannan Yazawin cost Rs. 2,500 

















‘© The “Arakou numb ris now in the Press, and will precede the “Chinese number’: — Ed 
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which was paid during the year, From the Text Publication Fund 
Rs. 165 was paid for printing the Owadahtu Pyo. This fund now stands 
at Rs. 335 which is included in the general fund of the Society. Three 
issues of the Journal were paid fo: during the year, the total cost being 
Rs. 1,687-4. Expenditure exceeded income for the year by over 
Rs. 1,700 owing to the cost of the Hmannan Yazawin. The Society has 
investments which bring in Rs. 495 per annum and post office cash 
certificates which appreciate in value by about Rs, 300 yearly till June 
1928. To ensure a revenue of Rs. scoo yearly the Society should have 
400 ordinary members, and it is to be hoped that all members will 
endeavour to assist the Society by encouraging others to become 
members and by prompt payment of subscriptions, 


Revenue-and Expenditure Account for 1923. 










































































een set 
Re. |. | 7 S 
By Last year’s balance (14,816) 11. | 0 | To Clesk’s salary ° 
ss Members’ subscriptions | 3947] 0 | 0 ],, Peon’spay | uo} 8] 0 
vy Recovery of V.P-P charges | 33] 5/04 Typing fen. | au] 12] 0 
vy Interest on Taveatments | 499] 4/0. |., Printing Journal (S issues) |1687| 4 | 9 
wy Bale of Journal w| 3316/6 )|,, Stationery | 14118] 0 
yy Bale of Hannan” —..| 465 0 | 0|,, Books and Periodicals... 920| 10| 3 
“), Sale of “Owadahte Pyo” ...| 67] 8 |0),, Postage Starrs ~| 30} 9! 0 
+ UChitMaung’s PriseFuad | 125 0/0 |., Contingencies ... | 2] 5) 6 
Pa 4 7/6 |.) Printing forms ... «| ais ]a2] 6 
|i, Printiog of “Owadabts | 
J “"Pyo"tos0 copies) 165] 0| 0 
1. ws] 0 
zget| 2) 3 
» Copying fees xo| 4) 0 
jy Mitcellancous | mfas} 6 
7085 | 1) 6 
Balance ..\12,580| | 6 
TotsiRe — [i9668| 3 [0 Total Re. f19,666| 3 | 0 
DETAILS OF BALANCE. 
Rs. a. P. 
Government 10 years 6 % Bonds B. ay ery 
Deposits in Upper Burma Co-operative Bank @ 7} % 3,000 0 0 
Post Office'Cash Certificates’ (purchase price) 0° 
Balance at Bank = 1 6 





Total Ks, 12,580 1 6 
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The election of éfficers and members of committee was then pro- 
ceeded with, The following were elected :— 


Presipent, 
‘The Hon'ble Mr, Justice May Oung 
Vice-Preswents. 

U Shwe Zan Aung 
Prof. K. M. Ward 
J. J. Nolan, Esq. 

Honv. Seoy, & TREASURER. 

W. G. Fraser, Esq. 
Hoxy, Eprtor & LimrartAn. 

G. H. Luce, Esq. 
Execurive Comsrrtee. 


Sir C, M. Webb U Po Sein 
J. MacKenna, Esq.  U Tun Pe 

U Po Byu A. Cassim, Esq. 

U Tin Mg. Aung Than 

C. W. Duan, Esq. DJ. Sloss, Esq. 

L. F. Taylor, Esq. Prof. D. G. E. Hall rf 
Dr. Ross Prof. F. J. Meggitt 


G. E. Harvey, Esq. 


GeNeRAL_ ComuTTEE. 
‘The Members of the Executive Committee and 


J. L. McCallum, Esq. U Bak 

U Tip C. E. Browne, Esq. 
Major Enriquez San Shwe Bu, Esq. 
U Kyaw Dun Ch. Duroiselle, Esq, 
Taw Sein Ko A. Rodger, Esq. 

A. P. Morris, Esq. U Tha Tun Aung 


J. A. Stewart, Esq, 
s President, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice May Oung 
took therchair, and thanked the Soeiety for the honour they had done 
“him in electing ‘him president. He also spoke on the work done by the 
Society and on the need for new rhembers to join and support the 
Society. 
On the conclusion of the sheeting Mr. G. H. Luce.called for a vote 
of thaisks'to Mr. MacKenna which was heartily accorded. 
W. G, FRASER, 
Honorary Secretary. 






BY CIRCULAR 


The Sub-Committee has elected the following members : — 

.Maung Su, G.E.T. Green, S. F. Stainer, Maung Tso Maung, 
Messrs, S.:P. Bush, Saw Chin Htin, G, F. Munro, H, O. Reynolds 
and L., J, Goldsworthy 








List of Recent Additions to the Library. 
“BY PRESENTATION, 


Lik Smia Asah: the story of the founding of Pegu and subsequent 
invasion from South “India, translated by Rev. R. Halliday. 
American Baptist Mission Press 1923. 

Burma Census Report, 1gtt; Part I, 2 copies; Part II, 2 copies; Part 
III, 3 copies. 

Centenary Volume of the Royal Asiatic”Sotiety of Great Britain and 
Treland 1823-1923, by F. E.-Pargiter, 1923. 

Arts et Archéologie Khmers, Tome J, Fascicule 3. 

St. Mark (in Mawken), British and Foieign Bible Society, Rangoon 
1913. 

Wir Menschen der indsnesischen Brde, von’ Dr. hc: Renward Brand- 
stetter (T1]—Der Intellekt der indonesischen Rasse) 1923. 





BY EXCHANGE. 


Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology in India, 1920-21 
by Sir John Marshall, (Government Press, Calcutta, 1923). 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 
Bhimbar and Rajauri, by Ram Chandra Kak (Government Printing, 
Calcutta, 1923). : 

Report of the Superintendent; Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the 
year ending 31st March 1923 (Government Press, Rangoon, 1923). 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. LI; August 1923 to February 1924. 5 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Vol. IX Part I July 1923. 

Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Index Général des 
Tomes I~ XX. 

Bulletinde I’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Tome-XXU-=1922, 

dheldkundig Verslag 1922. ~ 

ijdschrift voor Indische Taal=,'Land=¢n-Wolkenkunde. Deel LXII. 

Djawa, ‘September and December, 3623. s 

Subject-Index of ‘thé London Library, by C. T. H. Wright, and 

°C, J. Burnell €i923). QO 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. 111, 
Part 1 (1923). 

The Journal of the Koyai Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol..L1II (January to June 1923) 

The Joufnal of the East India Association, Vol. XIV, No. 4, and 
Vol. XV., No. I : 

Batikwerk Tentoonstelling I, door het Java-Instituut. 

Journal of. the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiati¢ Society, Vol: I, Part 11 
+ (October1923)... > 

‘The Journal-ot the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
Part LV 1923 and Part I 1924. 
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Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (New Series) 
Vol. XVIII, 1922 Nos. 7 and 8. 

‘Lhe Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Vol. 1X, October 1923. 

Mitteilungen der. Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, LIII Band, 
VI. Heit. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. V, Part I. 

Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Hué, Le Tombeau de Gia-Long, July and 
September 1923. ‘ 

Journal Asiatique, Tome CCII. 

Index to Indian Antiquary, Vols. I—-L (1872-1921), by L. Mary Anstey. 
Part I Authors’ Index; and Parts Iand I1l, Subyect Index and 
Illustrations. 





BY PURCHASE. 


Toung Pao, Vol. XXII. Nos. 3 and 4 (July and October) 1923. 
Man in India, Vol. 1i1 Nos. | and 2. 














LIST OF MEMBERS (Dec. Alst, 1923).* 
*Life member. 
* +Corresponding member: 
fHonorary member. 


*Adamson, Sir Harvey, c/o India Office, London. 

Aiyar, N. C. Krishna, A., University College, Rangoon; 

Aung, U Shwe Zan, 8.4. 4.7, K.s.t., Excise Commissioner, Burma. 

Aung, U Tha Tun, .s., Additional District Judge, Pakokku Rangoon. 

Aung, Maung Kyaw Za, S. D.,O., Kyauktaw (Akyab District). 

Aung, Maung Lun, Myook, Paungde, (Tharrawaddy). 

‘Aung, U Tun, Hony : Magistrate, Nandawya Quarter, Sagaing. 

*Ba, Maung, a.7.M., Income-tax Assessor, Mandalay. 

Ba, Maung, (4), B.a., K.S.M., District and Sessions Judge, Myaungmya, 

Bah, Maung, Rice Miller, Payagale-upon-Kyaiklat Stream, Kyaiklat. 

*Ban, Maung Shwe, Bar.-at-Law, 13, York Road, Rangoon. 

Barretto, Miss E., Principal, Victoria Buddhist Girls’ School,’s7, Canal 
Street, Rangoon, 

Bartetto, Wm. L., Deputy Commissioneg,. Ma-ubin. 

Barton, C. S., Bombay Burma Trading Corporation, Ltd», Pauk 
(Pakokku). 

Baw, U Hla, 1.5.0., K.s.s., District and Sessioris Judge, Bassein 

Baw, U Htoon, Hony : Magistrate, Akyab. 

* Bazett, H. M., Burma Frontier Service, Yamethin. 

Bhymeah, H. M. E., 151, Monkey Point Road, Rangoon. 

Bilimoria, J. C., B.4., Bar~at-Law, University College, Rangoon. 

Bishop, F., 16 Leamouth Grove, Edinburgh. 

+tBlagden, Dr. C. Otto., 37, Earl's Court Square, London, S. W. 5 

Brookes, A., 1.£.8., University College, Rangoon. 

Brough, Joseph, Secretary, ¥. M. C. A, Centfal Branch, Rangoon, 

*Brown, G. E. R. Grant, c/o Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, London. 

Brown, H. A., 1.c.s., Bar.at-Law, Distiict and Sessions Judge, 
‘Myingyan. 

Brown, R. R., 1.c.s., Deputy Commissioner, Minbu. 

Browne, C. E., 1.8.0., Loi-an, Kalaw, S. S. S. 

Bu, Maung Mya, Bar-at-Law, Asst. Govt. Advocate, Rangoon. 

Bu, Maung San Shwe, Teacher, Govt. High School, Akyab. 

Bwa, Maung Ba, Excise Inspector, Myanaung. 

Bush, S. P., Govt. Architect, Secretariat, P. W. D., Rangoon. 

Butler, Sir Spencer!Harcourt, G.c.1.£., K.C.S.1., Patron. 

Byu, U Po, 14 Pagoda Road, Rangoon. 
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Calvert, Capt. FE. R., Assistant Commandant, Burma Military Police, 
Myitkyina. 

Campbell, A., University College, Rangoon. 

Cardot, The Right Rev. Bishop A., Vicar Apostolic: of Southern 
Burma, Rangoon, 

*Carr, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, W., 1.c.s., Addl. Judge, High Court of 
Judicature, Rangoon. 

Carroll, E, W., Imperial Forest Service, c/o Messrs. Thomas Cook & 
Son, Rangoon, 

Cassim, A., .A., Pali Lecturet, University College, Rangoon. 

Cassim, M., H.ead Master, Govt. Normal School, Akyab. 

Chambers, W P. C., Messrs, Steel Bros., Toungoo 

*Chit, U Po, a.raa., 8.D.0., Yamethin. 

Clague, J., Bib. 1.6.8., “Underwood” Maymyo. 

Clayton, H., M.A.p1.C.8., 01 E., Financial Commissioner, Burma. 

Cleburne, J., St, H., District Superintendent of Police, Kathas 

*Cochrane, R. A., Divisional Forest Officer, Katha. 

Collis, M. S., 8.A., 1.6.8. Deputy Commissioner, Akyab. 

Cooper, C. R. P., “Garden Reach", Maymyo. 

Cooper, R. E., Superintendent, Agricultural Suciety of Bima, Rangoon. 

*Couper, T., M.A., 1.6,8., Deputy Commissioner, Shwebo. 

Craddock, ‘The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Henry, K'6.8:1., 1.0.8. 

Crawford, Prof. R. N., ™.a., Judson College Rangoon. 

*Cuffe, Lady, ‘‘ Leyrath ” Kilkenny, Ireland. 

Cummings, Rev. Dr. J. E., 4.4, D.D,, Henzada. 

Dacca University Library, Dacca. 

Darne, Rev. Father A., Military Chaplain, Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Mandalay. 

-Darwood, J. W., 77 Merchant Street, Rangoon. 

Davis, C. K., Land: Officer & Secretary,’ Rangoon Development Trust 
Rangoon. 

Dawson, L., Bay-ai-Law, Pyapon. 

Desai, W. S.. University College, Rangoon. 

‘de Silva, Thos. P., c/o Messrs. Harperink, Si 

Din, U Min., x.8.t., 7.0.4, D.S.P., Toungoo. 

Doe, U Ah, Bar-at-Law, Akyab. 

Dok, Saw Pan, B.A., Junior Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Mandalay. a 

Douglas, Prof. W., University College, Rangoon (on furlough). 

Drysdale, Revs) J. Ay N-ty “The Manse,” ‘Signal Pagoda Road, 
Rangoon. : 

Dun, U Kyaw, 1st, Nyaung Waing Road, Thaton. 

Dunn, C. W., B.A. 1.C.S., CE, Maymyo. 

Duroiselle, Ch., M-A., Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Mandalay. 

E. U. Ba, B.A., A.T.M., K.S.M., D.S.O., Kyauktan. (Hanthawaddy). 

E, Khoo $00, Merchant, 3A, 25rd Street, Rangoon, 2 

*Edmonds, Rev, F, R., Christ Church, Mandalay, Deed 




















& Co., Rangoon. 
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Enriquez, Major C. M., Divisional Recruiting Officer, Mandalay. 

Ewing, Capt. R. R., 1.4., ¢/0 Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Rangoon. 

Fraser, W. G., M. A., University College, Rangoon. 

*Furnivail, J. S., M.A. 1.C.S., ¢/o Messrs. Brindley & C 
ment Street, London, S. W. 

Fyffe, The Right Rev. R. S., Bishop of Rangoon. 

Gale, Maung, Assistant Superintendent, Mong Mit, 

Gale, U Maung, Assistant Judge, Shwebo. 

Gates, G. E., Judson College, Rangoon. 

Gaudoin, E. T. D., 8.4., Assistant Superintendent, Shwegu, (Bhamo.) 

Gerrard, W. M., Engineer, Messrs. Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd., Rangoon. 

Gilmore, Rev. D. C., Judson College, Rangoon. 

Ginwala, P. P., Baral-Law, 70, Phayre Street, Rangoon 

Giay, Maung Lu, Senior Law Instructor, Burma Provincial Police Traine 
ing School, Mandalay. 

Gon, Matng Ba, Superintendent, Copying Department, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Grantham, S. G., #A., 1.¢.8., (on furlough.) 

Green, Capt. J. 1., 1.A., Kachin Unit, Maymyo. 

“Green. G. E. T., 3 Kalaw, Southern Shan States. 

Gyee, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Maung, Bar. 
Governor of Burma. 

Gyi, Maung Maung, Superintendent of Land Records, Yamethin. 

Gyi, Maung Maung. .S., Inspector of Excise, Mandalay. 

Gywe, U Aung, a.t.., Township Officer, Letpadan. 

Hall, Prof. D.G. E., M.A. ¥.n, Hist. §., 1.£.8., University College, 
Rangoon. 

Halliday, Rev. R., Mount Pleasant, Moulmein. 

Han, Maung Ba, M.1., Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Han U Kyin, r.p.a. Deputy Superintendent of Police, (retired), 
a1 Creek Street, Rangoon’ 2 

Hanson, Rev. O., D.D., A. B. Kachin Mission, Bhamo. 

Harvey, G. E., M-A., 1.¢.s.; Superintendent: Cottage Industries, Burma. 

Heath, C. Ja District Superintendent of Police, Minbu. 

Hertz, W.A., Lecturer in-Burmese, Cambridge University, 25 Milton 
Road, Cambridge. 

‘Hindley, Gordon, c/o Messrs.- Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd., Mepal, via 
Moulmein. 

Hla, Maung,8.A., Extra Assistant Commissioner, Thabaung (Bassein). 

Hia, Maung ‘Aung, B.A,, (1), District & Sessions Judge, Thayetmyo. 

Hla, Maung Ba, Officer in charge, Special Surveys, Burma, Shwebo. 

Hia, Maung Kyaw Zan, ist. Additional Judge, Court of Small Causes 
Rangoon. 

Hiaing, U Po, Retired Treastirer. & Advocate, Myingyan. 

*Hlaing, Maung Po, Township Officer, Tilin (Pakokku.) 

Hiaing, Maung Tun, Asst. Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Akyab, 

Holme, H. B., B.A., 1.6.8. Deputy Commissioner, Moulmein, 


» 54 Parlia- 




















t-Law, Minister to the 
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Horker, C. J. Executive Engineer, P, W. D., Monkey Point Road, 
Rangoon. 

Houldey, J. E., 3.a., 1.0.8, Commissioner of Pegu, Rangoon. 

Howard, R. L., Principal, Judson College, Rangoon. 

Htein, Maung, 8.,., Junior Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Mandala 

Htoon, Maung Tha, Banker, Akyab 

Hunter, Sir Jobn Mark, M.A, D. Litt., 1£.8.. Woodleigh, Ascot, 
England. 

fHunter, M., a. D.sc., CE, BR.GS., c/o Messrs: 
Cook & Son, London, E. C. 

1, Maung, Assistant Judge, Tharrawaddy. 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Iyer, S. P. S., Corporate Accountant & Public. Auditor, 29 B, Lewis St., 
Rangoon. 

*Jamal, Sir A. K.A.S., Kt., C.LE., 26 Merchant Street, Rangoon. 

Jones, Rev. B. M., 4, Kennedy Road, Rangoon. 

Jones, T. Martin, 6 Prome Road, Rangoon. 

Josif, Rev. Geo. D., w.a., Principal, Baptist Normal School, Rangoon. 

Jury, Rev. G. S., Judson College, Rangoon. 

Kan, Maung. Sub:Judge, Nyaunglebin. 

Kay, R. G., Engineer, Messrs. Ellermans Arracan Rice & Trading'Co;, 

Dawbong Mill, Rangoon. 

Keith, A. D., 2.4., Bar-at-Law, Mason's Building, sth, Street, Rane 
goon. 

Keith, The Hon’ble Mr. W. J., M.A., 1.c.8., Member of Executive 
Council of the Governor of Burma: rt if 

Khalak, A;,. S¢. Jotin’s College, Rangoon. : 5 

Khin, Capt. H. Aung, Indian Station Hospital, Meiktila. : 

Kin, Thé Hon'ble Sir Maung, K.c.1.E., Member of Executive Couri- 
cil of the Governor of Burma. 

Kin, U Tha, Pleader Pyapon. 

Kin, U Theiny Bit.) A.t.M., FY 
‘Government, Burma. 

*Ko, Taw Sein, c.1.8., ‘Peking Lodge, ” West Moat Rd., Mandalay. 

Kya, Maung Ba, 3.4., Assistant Pali Lecturer, University College, 
Rangoon 

Kyaw, Maung, 3. 
Moulmein. 

Kyaw, Maung Ba, (2) Bar-at-Law, K.5.M., §'Link Road, Insein. 

Kye, U Po, Subdivisional Officer, ‘Mingin. (Upper. €hindwin), 

Kyu, U Shwe, Retired Judicial E. A. C., Pya. (Toungoo): 

Kywe, Maung, (1), Circle Inspector of Police; Zigon. 

*Lack, Major L. H.A., 1a1.s., Civil Surgeon, Prome, 

Lander, A. J. M., u6.8., c/o Messrs, A. Scott & Co,, Rangoon. 

Lat, Maung, Assistant Registrar Co.operative Societies, Rangoon. 

Latt, U Ba Pe, Superintendent, S. 1, Thippah “Institution, Pawn: 
daung. : 





Thomas 














Assistant Chemical ‘Examiner’ to 





Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
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Lazarus, Dr, J., ta\sa, Civil Asst, Surgeon, General Hospital, 
Rangoon. 

Lees, M. L.,1.C,8., Asst. Settlement officer, Mandalay. 

Lightfoot, S. St. C., Taunggyi 

*Lin, U We, .8.4., K.S.M1 , 1.8.5., Inspector of Schools, Bassein, 

List, J. N., c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Rangoon. 

Liay, U Shwe, ¥.1.c., Kado Rubber Estate, Kado, Moulmein. 

Lioyd, I.G.,B.A., 1.0.8.,.c/o0 Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 16 St. James Street, 
London. 

*Luce, G. H., B.A., LE.S., University College, Rangoon. 

Lwai, W.A., Toll Collector, Myitkyo Lock, Pegu & Sittang Canal, 

~ Myitkyo (Pegu District). 

*McCallum, J. L., 1.c.s., Deputy Commissioner., Mandalay. 

MacKenna, J.,.,A., C.1.8:, 1.C.S., Development Commissioner, 
Burma, 

McPhredran, Arch., Works Assistant, c/o B.O.C., Ltd., Dannedaw, 
Rangoon. 

Manook, J. M., Inspector of Excise, Moulmcin. 

Mariano, V.J., Rangoon Gazette, Rangoon. 

Marshall, Rev. H. ., Seminary Hill, Insein. 

Marshall, J.B., M.4., B.SC., C.LE., 1.6.8., (On furlough) 

Martin, Maung, Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Toungoo. 

Massink, W., Consul for the Netherlands, P.O. Box 119, Rangoon. 

Mathew, H.M., Messrs. Steel Bros., Rangoon. 

Maung, Maung, Superintendent., Office of Supdg. Engr... Northern 
Irrigation Circle, Maymyo. 

Maung, U Maung, .1.a1., Offg. Inspector of Schools, Insein. 

Maung, Maung Chit, B.A.C., Head Quarters Asst., Hanthawaddy. 

Maung, Maung E,a.1.m, Addi. District Judge, Pegu. 

Maung, Maung Kin, (2), Myook, Pabedan, 3rd. Division, Moulmein, 

Maung, Lieut. Kin, 3/70 Burma Rifles, Meiktila. 

Maung, Ko Lun, Head Clerk, Police Office, Teungepiaess 

Maung, U Sein, Township Judge, Tantabin. 

*Maung, Maung Thein, Township Oficer)*Taungtha. 

Maung, Maung Thein,M.4., Lt.n., Bar.al-Law, 6, Barr Street, Ran- 
goon. 

Maung, Maung Thein, (2), Treasury Officer, Pyapon. 

Maung, Maung Tun, (2) 5.4., Akunwun, Toungoo. 

*Maung, Maung Tso, 7.?.S., F.R.C.1., Broker, Ellerman’s Arracan Rice 
and Trading Co. Ltd., Bassein. 

Maung, Maung Tun., Junior Assistant Registrar, Cooperative Societies 
Monywa. 

*Me, U., x.s..a1, Deputy Commissioner, Prome. 

Medd. Capt. G. H. M., Agent, Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. Ltd., Bhamo. 

Meggitt, Prof.'F. J., M. sc., Ph..D.,. University College, Rangoon. 

er; C.E., Dputy Conservator of Forests, Shwebo. 

Missionary Research Library, 25, Madison Avenue, New York. 

*Méng, Sao Hkun, Myoza of Mong Kung State, Southern Shan States, 
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Moola, Md. Ebrahim, Landlord & Merchant, 50, Merchant’ Stiect, 
Rangoon. 
Moore, H.C., B.A., 1.6.8., 22, Churchill Road, Rangoon. 
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